Editor  &  PubE53ti®r 


When  you  want  the  news  in  Chicago^  ask 
for  it  by  name:  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 


No  wonder  we’re  Chicago’s  Number  1 
evening  newspaper. 


I 


THE  RECORD  AMERICAN 
HAS  THE  LARGEST 

CIRCULATION  OF  ANY 
BOSTON  DAILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


Of  all  adults  reached  in  the  primary  market^  53%  are 
exclusive  Record  American  readers  . . .  men  and  women 
who  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other  Boston  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

So  it’s  no  surprise . . . 

. . .  that  the  Record  American  carries  more  pages  of  retail 
advertising  than  any  other  Boston  daily  newspaper. 


Record  American 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimere  News  American 


Boston  Record  American 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazines 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


an  inside  series  from  Rochester,  this  one  by  Ron  Martin^  Regional  Neivs  Editor 


How  to  go  regional 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  two  Gannett 
newspapers  serve  a  nine-county  area 
...  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
morning  and  Sunday,  and  The  Times- 
Union,  evening.  As  circulation 
zoomed  in  all  directions,  we  decided 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  how  well  we 
were  serving  readers’  needs  in  com¬ 
munities  outside  the  home  county  of 
Monroe.  These  rural  communities 
had  shown  the  same  healthy  growth 
as  their  urban  neighbors.  They  de¬ 
served  thoroughly  professional  news¬ 
papers. 

So  we  decided  to  use  pros  instead 
of  stringers.  We  assigned  full-time, 
professional  reporter-photographers, 
each  covering  a  specific  area  ...  in 
most  cases  a  single  county. 

The  next  step  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  nine  regional  offices.  This, 
in  itself,  had  the  townspeople  talk¬ 
ing.  The  offices  were  located  in’ the 
heart  of  the  business  sections  of  the 
larger  villages. 

We  linked  these  offices  to  a  newly 
organized  regional  news  department 
by  single-circuit  teletypes.  They  op¬ 
erate  24  hours  a  day  and  provide  in¬ 
stant  and  constant  two-way  contact. 
Film  is  moved  to  the  central  office 
by  bus  at  least  once  daily  for  proc¬ 
essing. 

Our  next  step  was  to  design  a  new 
format  to  display  regional  news  and 
pictures.  We  came  up  with  a  new 
regional-section  front  page  and  four 


totally  revamped  Regional  Editions 
for  each  paper. 

Readers  get  a  full  section  front 
page  of  news  and  pictures  of  their 
own  immediate  area,  along  with  a 
number  of  inside  pages  filled  with 
news  and  photos  of  their  surround¬ 
ing  region. 

As  we  expected,  our  readers  no¬ 
ticed  the  difference.  Circulation  is 
up.  Even  with  a  weekday  price  in¬ 
crease  in  August  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  week,  home  delivery  outside,  as 
well  as  in  the  city  zone,  has  increased 
substantially. 

With  reader  service  still  in  mind, 
we  took  another  step:  each  regional 
office  was  staffed  with  two  local  resi¬ 
dents  to  handle  clerical  work,  take 
care  of  subscriptions  and  place  want 
ads.  By  using  a  system  of  zoned  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  we  deliver  to  re¬ 
gional  subscribers  ads  which  apply 
only  to  their  locality. 

Thus,  our  readers  now  get  truly 
tailored  newspapers. 

To  sum  up:  we’ve  gone  regional 
with  two  metropolitan  dailies.  Wher¬ 
ever  we  have  readers,  we  have  offices 
and  professional  newspaper  people. 
We  are  committed  to  stay. 

We’re  part  of  Main  Street. 

DrtnornU  miiKnininUIe 

The  Times-Union 
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Pier  Luigi  Nervi  is 
designing  a  building  for 
Norfolk  that  will  become 
world-famous  . . . 


Norfolk’s  12,000-seat  coliseum  is 
being  designed  by  the  renowned  Italian 
architect,  Pier  Luigi  Nervi.  It  will 
take  its  place  with  many  other 
world-famous  buildings  Nervi  has 
created.  All  Virginia  looks  to  this 
master  to  capture  in  concrete  and  steel 
a  symbol  of  the  forward  thrust  of 
the  imaginative  people  of  this  area, 
people  who  are  charting  well  a  course 
to  their  destiny  as  a  great  American  city. 
This  attribute  made  possible  the 
invitation  to  Nervi.  And  it  assured  his 
acceptance. 


Morning  and  Evening,  Weekdays,  229,140— Sundays,  162,496 


Dirdinian-Pilot 


Ledger- Star 

Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  arid  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


MARCH 


13-25 — American  Prats  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  Newt  Editors 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

17 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  2  Conference,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

17.19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

18 —  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

19—  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  conference, 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

19- 20 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Sairvt  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

20 —  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Flagship  Hotel,  Galveston. 

23- 25— Retail,  General  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

24- 26 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

24- April  4 — California  Press  Association,  annual  Spring  meeting  and  tour. 

25-  Virginia  Press  Association  Symposium  on  educational  news,  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Ashland. 

26- 27 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Board  of  directors.  Tamanaco 
Hotel,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  Con¬ 
ference,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

27-29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

27-April  I — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Honors 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

27-AprII  8 — American  Press  Institute  Business  and  Rnancial  Editors  seminar. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

31 — Newspaper  Comics  Council  Meeting,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  New  York  City. 

31 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  Penn  Harris 
Motor  Inn.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


APRIL 


1-2 — Michigan  Press  Photographers  annual  seminar,  Pontchartrain  Hotel, 
Detroit. 

1-2 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1-2 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

1- 3 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Towne  House,  Augusta, 

Ga. 

2- 3 — Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Downtowner  Motel,  Green 

Bay. 

2- 3 — Mechanical  Conference  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association, 

North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh. 

3 —  ^Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

14- 16— Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel,  Omaha. 

15- 16— Old  Dominion  Ad  Conference  of  Virginia  Press  Association.  Down¬ 
towner  Motor  Inn.  Danville. 

15-16— Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  I  Conference,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

15-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  8  Conference,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

17- 29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapan 
under  50,000  circulation.]  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18 —  Richmond,  Va.,  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  presentation 
of  third  annual  George  Mason  Award,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williams¬ 
burg. 

20- 22 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Town  Housn, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

21- 23 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography,  Wade  Hampton  Hotal 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

22- 23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  4  Conference,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

22-23 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  5  Conference,  Kentucky  Dam  Villa?# 
State  Park,  Gilbertsvillo,  Ky. 

22-23 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Holiday,  Inn,  Lakeland. 
24 — ^Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Big  Spring. 

24- 26 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Sherafon-Cleveland  Hold, 
Cleveland. 

25- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotil 
New  York  City. 

28-29— Illinois  Editors'  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Moraine,  Highland 
Park. 

30— Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting,  Minneapolis. 
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SanB'ancisco 

toRivEsside: 

Smiles 

(We  make  it  in  472  minutes) 


Four  and  a  half  minutes  after  the  West  Coast  edition  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  put  together  in  San  Francisco,  a  precise 
facsimile  of  the  front  page  is  in  the  hands  of  The  Journal’s 
technicians  in  Riverside.  Happens  every  day. 

Miracles?  No.  Microwaves.  The  plant  in  San  Francisco 
transmits  a  picture  of  each  page  —  type,  charts, 
illustrations,  everything  -by  microwave  to  a  special 
reflector-dish  antenna  on  the  roof  of  the  Riverside  plant. 

Riverside  converts  the  pictures  to  plates  for 
its  press  run.  Simple,  fast  and  completely  accurate. 

Why  do  we  bother?  For  the  same  reason  we  pioneered  automatic 
typesetting  in  six  other  plants:  to  get  simultaneous  publishing 
across  the  country.  That  way,  businessmen  everywhere  can  get  the 
usiness  news  the  same  day,  every  business  day. 

Is  it  worth  the  effort?  We  think  it  is,  because  there’s 
good  evidence  business  is  a  national  commodity. 

We  publish  The  Journal  in  four  regions,  and  each 
edition  is  essentially  the  same  newspaper,  telling 
businessmen  everywhere  about  everyone’s  business. 
And  today.  The  Journal’s  the  second  largest  daily  in 
the  country.  What  better  evidence  can  there  be? 

Only  busy  men  have  time  to  read  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


In  Baltimore 
more  than 

7  out  oS  every  10  lines 
of  metropolitan 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
The  Sunpapers 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


Danville,  Illinois 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  AvhBue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  |  I 

•  j 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  ■ 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  | 

I 

Name .  I 

I 

Address  .  * 

City . . . State . Zip . | 

□  Remittance  enclosed  I  ; 

U-  50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  J  | 
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STRATONITIONS  (Provided  by  W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Tuscon)| 
Launching  Pad — Pad  of  advertising  contracts.  Soft  Landir 
— When  an  advertiser  renews  contract  voluntarily  and  withoii 
argument.  Orbit — Condition  some  staff  members  reach  at 
office  party.  Re-entry — Morning  after  office  party.  Count-Down- 
Period  between  time  when  you  hand  in  your  resignation 
take  a  better  job  and  last  day  you  work  for  old  Scroog 
Blast-Off — Fired  summarily  by  the  boss.  Spaceship — Overweiglj 
reporter.  Co-Pilot — The  gal  you  married.  Satellites — Results 
having  married  co-pilot.  Outer  Space — Reason  your  top  stor 
had  to  be  drastically  cut. 


It  Happens  Every  Spring 


B 


Inevitably,  this  is  what  will  take  place  on  March  20  or  then 
abouts : 

Sixty-four  newspaper  stories  will  report  college  panty  raid 
83,  water  bag  fights  and  74,  students  picketing  deans  who  for 
girls  from  staying  overnight  in  boys’  dorms. 

In  at  least  one  city  the  temperature  wdll  drop  to  28.  In 
headline  over  the  story  a  disting^shed  copy  editor  will  writr:| 
“Happy  (Kerchoo!)  Spring.” 

Twenty-four  editorial  writers  will  deplore  the  disappearannl 
of  the  friendly  little  foreign  organ  grinder  and  his  simian  friendl 
They  will  forget  that  their  ancestors  complained  the  loudest  al>o«| 
the  hurdy-gurdy  cranker's  privacy-invading  noises. 

Of  every  50  phone  calls  to  newspaper  offices,  24  will  be  fronl 
elderly  grandmothers  reporting  the  sighting  of  a  crocus  l^l 
will  announce  the  discovery  of  a  robin,  and  six  will  swear  ihtTl 
saw  a  bluebird  on  the  wing. 

Eleven  cities  will  send  wire  stories  announcing  the  wont| 
snowstorm  of  the  season. 

Twenty-nine  cartoonists  will  depict  a  gorgeous  gal  labeledl 
“Spring”  booting  a  beatnik  character  in  the  seat  of  his  trouMn.| 

The  beatnik  will  be  labeled  “Old  Man  Winter.” 

Two  hundred  and  four  journalists  in  various  cities  throughoul 
the  nation  will  report  to  the  city  desk  with  their  first  cold  dl 
the  season.  'They  will  judiciously  comment:  “A  spring  cold  ii| 
the  hardest  to  shake.” 

Somewhere  a  baseball  writer  will  get  a  baseball  manager 
say:  “If  all  our  pitchers’  sore  arms  heal,  if  Jackowski  has  i! 
good  a  year  as  he  had  in  1956,  if  our  infield  holds  up,  if  «t 
develop  six  or  seven  more  .300  hitters,  and  the  boys  play  heafi 
up  ball  and  steal  bases  and  bunt  successfully  now  and  agaii. 
then  we  have  at  least  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  getting  out  of  tk 
cellar.” 

Sixteen  columnists  will  reminisce  about  pl-vying  marbles  sIq  ^ 
a  kid,  eight  about  leap-frog,  four  about  jack-knife,  seven  abM|^ 
giant  steps  and  three  (female)  about  jump  rope. 

Five  hundred  and  seven  papers  wrill  run  a  photo  of  a  yoai|| 
man  sitting  on  a  park  bench,  embracing  a  lovely  young  ladT.| 

In  every  case  the  overline  will  read,  “It’s  That  Time  Again.” 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Trattlsi 


lank! 


— Pearl  Mallon  Nichols,  society  and  feature  editor,  Alamos 
(Colo.)  Valley  Courier,  also  writes  obituaries  so  an  undertako 
addressed  an  envelope  to  her:  “Pearl’s  Department  of  Sadne*’ 
.  .  .  Robert  Gunning,  counselor  in  clear  writing,  Blacklick,  Ohio, 
reminds  that  “The  Fog  Index”  is  his  invention  and  his  copj- 
righted  stock  in  trade.  It  is  not  to  be  reproduced  without  pa 
mission.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  uses  it  with  his  wriltn 
permission,  and  with  credit.  Mr.  Gunning  formerly  work« 
with  the  staffs  of  50  newspapers  to  improve  their  writing. 
Editor  George  E.  Swarbreck,  The  Northwestern  Miller,  Mio 
neapolis,  nominates  this  “heady  head”  from  the  Minneapot' 
Tribune:  “Lady  Bird  to  Help  Luci  Feather  Nest.”  Here’s  ok 
from  the  Albuquerque  Journal  (by  Bill  Fritch) :  “County 
sessor  Quite  Contrary — Bachelor  Taxed  for  ‘Bill  and  Mary. 
.  .  .  Honored  by  Humidor  8,  Cigar  Smokers  of  Americi| 
were  Gib  Crockett,  Washington  Star  editorial  cartoonist,  aiii 
Philip  H.  Love,  feature  editor  and  columnist  for  the  Star.  . . 
Jerry  Wolfert,  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal,  played  a  rck 
in  a  documentary  movie. 
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Photographer  Falletta  joins  cam¬ 
paign  to  boost  morale  of  Viet- 
aanese  orphans. 


Reporter  Van  Hoose,  center,  dis¬ 
cusses  strategy  with  Col.  William 
Brodbeck  and  Commanding  General 
Jonathan  O.  Seaman. 


She  ^ttnttn^Iuun  Ktnts  #  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Alabamans  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force 


Reaching  9  out  of  every  10  homes,  almost  half  a  million  readers  in  metropolitan 
Birmingham  .  . .  45%  of  all  homes,  over  1,000,000  readers  in  the  44  county  trading  area. 


Birmingham 

AND 

Alabama 


GET  THEIR  NEWS 
DIRECT  FROM  THE 


anks  to  The  Birming-  BIG  RED  1,  brought 
n  News,  no  city  or  Sgt.  Major  Wooldridge 
te  in  the  U.S.A.  is  home  to  tell  the  people 
ser  to  the  war  in  Viet  here  what  was  really  go- 
m  than  Birmingham  ing  on  “over  there.”  The 
1  Alabama.  News  helped  find  spon¬ 

sors  to  write  letters,  con¬ 
st,  supported  by  The  tribute  gifts,  supplies, 
ws,  Birmingham  and  blood  for  the  soldiers 
ibama  adopted  the  and  support  for  the  G.I. 


person  -  to  -  person  proj-  ...  to  send  exclusive  dis¬ 
ects  in  Viet  Nam.  patches  and  pictures  of 

every  phase  of  the  war  to 
Then  The  Birmingham  the  folks  back  home. 
News  sent  its  own  crack 

reporting  team,  corre-  the-spot,  person-to-per- 
spondent  Alf  Van  Hoose  news  service  that 
and  battle  photopapher  makes  The  Birmingham 
Tony  Falletta  to  join  the  News  a  standout  in  the 
BIG  RED  1  at  the  front  publishing  field. 


Front  Lines  in  VIET  NAM! 


National  Representatives:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Newsprint  Price 

As  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned  no  time  is  the  right  time  for  a 
price  increase.  As  for  newspapers  a  7  percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  their  basic  material  is  an  unhappy  prosp>ect  at  any  time.  Right 
now  publishers  are  reacting  with  expected  indignation  at  the  an¬ 
nounced  $10  per  ton  rise  in  the  price  of  newsprint.  It  is  a  typical 
customer  reaction  and  not  to  be  faulted.  But,  if  an  increase  is  justifietl, 
what  better  time  for  publishers  to  al>sorb  it?  In  general  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  in  a  healthy  state.  Last  year  was  one  of  its  most 
prosperous  in  years.  The  boom  conditions  of  linage  and  circulation 
are  continuing  into  1%6.  Prcxluction  costs  continue  to  lise  also  but 
profits,  except  for  rare  instances,  continue  to  be  good. 

Is  the  newsprint  price  increase  justified?  It  has  been  nine  years 
since  there  was  a  general  price  rise.  In  nine  years,  according  to  one 
Canadian  manufacturer,  the  mills  have  absorbed  increases  in  trans¬ 
portation,  |X)wer,  fuel,  taxes  and  a  45  per  cent  rise  in  labor  rates.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Canadians  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  dollar 
exchange  differential  in  their  favor  lately.  The  profits  of  paper 
manufacturers  appiear  to  lie  good  at  the  present  price  level  but  the 
average  observer  cannot  separate  newsprint  costs  and  profits  from 
that  of  other  paper  products  in  the  diversified  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ations.  Plant  expansion  is  retpiiring  considerable  investment  by 
some  manufacturers  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  a  mutuality  of  interest  here.  The  publishers  need  the 
manufacturers  and  vice  versa. 

The  newsprint  manufacturers  not  only  neal  publishers  as  cus¬ 
tomers  but  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  help  the  publishers  continue 
to  stay  in  business  profitably.  Many  of  them  have  shown  this  concern 
through  their  establishment  of  the  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  financed  research  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
We  don’t  think  the  current  price  increase  indicates  any  change  in 
that  attitude. 

ITU  Unreasonableness 

Elmer  Brow.n,  president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
contends  that  the  Boston  strike  does  not  mean  his  union  is  “strike 
happy.”  Perhaps  those  words  are  too  sophisticated  to  describe  the 
ITU’s  attitude.  It  may  be  better  defined  as  an  unreasonableness 
similar  to  that  of  a  spoiled  brat  who  stamps  his  feet  and  declares: 
“I  don’t  care.  If  it  isn’t  done  my  way  it  isn’t  going  to  be  done  at  all.” 

ITU  had  its  way  in  New  York  City  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  one 
newspajjer  closed  its  doors  as  a  result.  There  are  no  computers  in 
New  York  composing  rooms  localise  ITU  says  “no.”  In  Boston  five 
other  unions  had  agreed  to  a  lilieral  two-year  contract.  But  it  wasn’t 
the  way  ITU  wanted  it  so  it  stamped  its  feet  and  the  publishers  came 
up  with  an  even  more  liberal  three-year  contract  in  response  to  the 
union’s  demands.  I'his  wasn’t  exactly  the  way  ITU  wanted  it  either, 
so  another  stamping  of  feet  and  a  walkout. 

In  Akron,  the  Beacon  Journal  for  many  years  has  voluntarily  dis¬ 
tributed  a  cash  gift  to  all  employees  including  ITU  members  at 
Christmas  time.  Gratitude,  thanks,  appreciation!  None  of  that  from 
ITU.  The  union  has  brought  suit  to  force  the  newspaper  to  arbi¬ 
trate  a  grievance  concerning  the  gifts. 

Only  the  ITU  coukl  concoct  a  grievance  of  a  gift.  It  likes  those 
golden  eggs  so  much  it  is  prepared  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  them. 
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And  He  sayeth  unto  them,  follotc  me. 

— Matthew,  IV ;  19, 
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BEING  COMPUMENTARY 

I  have  hesitated  to  write  this  letter 
until  now  because  as  a  newsman  of  15 
years  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  complain 
that  your  remarks  have  been  misquoted 
or  misrepresented. 

However,  I  feel  that  I  must  now  at 
least  try  to  clarify  the  remarks  attrib¬ 
uted  to  me  in  your  February  19  issue  in 
the  story  on  the  25th  anniversary  banquet 
of  the  Heywood  Broun  Award. 

1  am  flattered  that  you  singled  me  out 
for  prominence  in  your  story. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
meant  no  disloyalty  to  my  present  em¬ 
ployer,  the  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore, 
as  could  be  implied  in  the  reporting  of 
what  I  said. 

Rather,  when  I  spoke  briefly  at  the 
banquet  I  chiefly  was  concerned  with 
praising  my  former  employer.  The 
York  Gazette  and  Daily,  for  whom  I 
worked  when  I  received  my  awards. 

The  Evening  Sun  is  a  good  newspaper. 
1  wouldn’t  have  taken  a  job  here  had  it 
been  otherwise.  To  imply  that  I  felt  dif¬ 
ferently  not  only  was  unfair  to  me  but 
also  to  the  newspaper  for  which  I  now 
work. 

Arthur  W.  Ceiselman,  Jr. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

«  *  * 

M.A.N.  MANNING 

On  page  50  (February  26)  you  quote 
Mort  Pye,  an  e^tor  of  the  Newark  Star 
Ledger,  as  stating  that  the  M.A.N.  plate¬ 
casting  machine  was  designed  for  opera¬ 
tion  by  one  man  “but  the  union  wants 
two  men  on  it.” 

In  the  interest  of  journalistic  integrity, 
may  I  point  out  that  at  no  time  has  the 
American  distributor  of  this  machine  ever 
made  representations  as  to  the  manning 
of  this  equipment  and  secondly,  the  union, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  maintained  that  a 


one  man  operator  and  another  man 
inspector,  is  the  proper  manning. 

as  an 
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The  union’s  position  is  supported  by  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  which  re¬ 
quires  its  members  to  “finish”  the  plates, 
to  “trim”  them,  etc.,  and  in  our  view  this 
can  only  be  done  after  manual  and  visual 
inspection. 

Frank  Pasquariello 
(The  writer  is  president  of  Newark 
Stereotypers’  Union  No.  18.  The  issue  has 
been  submitted  to  arbitration.) 

*  *  « 

WIDELY  READ 

Your  recent  article  about  me  brought 
almost  unbelievable  response  from  near 
and  far.  Of  course,  E&P’s  reputation  as 
the  “bible”  of  the  newspaper  business  is 
well  known,  but  I  really  didn’t  appreciate 
before  how  thoroughly  it  is  read  by  so 
many  people  across  the  country. 

To  give  you  an  idea,  here’s  just  a 
sampling  of  the  responses  so  far: 

*  Robert  V.  Murray,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Delray  Beach  (Florida)  News- 
Journal,  whom  I  hadn’t  heard  from  in 
years,  sent  a  long,  newsy  letter  which 
began  “Just  read  your  story  in  Editor 
&  PULISHER.  . 

*  Arnold  Robinson,  a  public  relations 
director  in  East  Rockaway,  sent  a 
feature  story  about  a  religious  school 
for  the  retarded  in  Syosset  I  wasn’t 
aware  existed. 

*  K.  Anderson,  publisher  of  the  Hastings- 
On-Hudson  News. 

*  Ira  Cahn,  editor-publisher  of  the  Mas- 
sapequa  Post. 

*  A  Fairchild  Scan  A  Graver  representa- 
..  tive  from  White  Plains  paid  a  call  in 

person. 

*  Gmgressman  Lester  Wolff  said  “Con¬ 
gratulations.” 

*  My  competitor,  Robert  Morgan,  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Syosset  Advance. 

*  Howard  Palmer,  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Press  Association. 

*  Yohannes  Laarsen,  publisher  of  Mer¬ 
rick  (N.  Y.)  Life. 

*  Stan  Pakula,  press  and  information 
director  of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay. 

*  Several  publishers  I  had  never  met 

before  at  this  month’s  New  York  Press 
Association  convention.  i 

*  Joseph  Jahn,  editor  of  the  Suffolk 
County  News. 

*  Paul  Townsend,  publisher  of  the  daily 
Long  Island  Commercial  Review. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  many  who 

made  a  special  point  of  mentioning  the 
article. 

Thanks  for  a  wonderful  story  and  all  of 
the  lovely  repercussions  it  has  had. 

(Mrs.)  Marie  Blaha 

Editor-Publisher 
Syosset  (N.Y.)  Tribune 

*  *  * 

GUN  CARRIERS 

I  don’t  think  it  is  anyone’s  business  but 
the  individual  correspondent’s  whether  he 
carries  a  weapon  or  not,  in  Viet  Nam  or 
New  York. 

Bill  Davidson 

Outdoor  Writer, 

Tucson  (Ariz.)  Citizen. 

12,  1966 


'Governor  Wallace  is  having  his  wife's 
campaign  pictures  taken.' 

Stayskal,  Chicago's  American 


EDITORIAL  CONTENT 

In  the  editorial  (March  5)  you  cite  the 
rise  in  editorial  content  of  newspapers  as 
an  answer  to  “those  critics  of  the  press 
who  claim  that  newspapers  have  sacrificed 
news  coverage  and  reader  interest  for  ad¬ 
vertising  linage.” 

The  fact  of  a  rise  in  editorial  content 
does  not  seem  to  me  reaUy  to  be  an  an¬ 
swer,  I  would  need  to  know  how  much 
news  content,  within  the  editorial  content 
in  the  rise,  was  included.  Perhaps  some 
researcher  can  establish  for  us  that  the 
rise  was  not  almost  totally  in  such  editori¬ 
al,  non-news  content  as  opinion  columns, 
health  advice,  comic  strips,  astrology 

articles,  letters,  crossword  pu^es,  broad¬ 
casting  logs,  publicity  blurbs  for  local 
entertainment,  and  the  like.  These  all  are 
editorial  content.  But  are  they  news? 

Roland  E.  Wolseley 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

*  *  « 

PICTURE  EDITING 

Every  city,  town,  hamlet,  or  cross¬ 
roads  holds  pictures  galore  if  only 

editors  would  hire  artistic  photographers 
and  use  the  photographs  they  make  rather 
than  sit  and  scream  for  photographs  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  ‘Tis  so 
true,  we  can  never  see  the  forest  because 
of  the  trees. 

Russell  V.  Hamm 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Short  Takes 

In  a  parting  sot  at  the  City  of 
Bortherly  Love,  Police  Commissioner 
Leary  showed  he  does  not  like  interfer¬ 
ence. — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

• 

Court  Orders  Barber  To  Cut  Negroes, 
Hair. — Ashville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times. 

• 

The  launching,  hailed  by  space  officials 
as  the  first  major  step  by  the  United 
States  toward  the  mood,  was  plagued  by 
bad  weather. — Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

• 

Both  Canada  and  the  Soviet  Union  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  International  Exhibition 
Bureau  for  the  coveted  right  to  stage  a 
major  world  war. — Newark  (N.J.)  Sun¬ 
day  News. 
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Can  we  sell  you  an 
index  to  your 


When  it  comes  to  major  national  and  international 
events.  The  New  York  Times  Index  will  tell  you  when 
it  was  reported.  And  that  is  your  clue  to  your  own 
back  issue  file.  Frequently,  The  New  York  Times  Index 
gives  you  all  the  information  you  need  in  abstracts 
from  the  original  news  stories.  Things  like... 

•  Step  by  step  moves  to  increase  the  draft— and  a 
chronology  of  draft  protests. 

•  The  day  to  day  story  of  public  acceptance— and 
rejection— of  the  new  medicare  law. 

•  Facts  and  figures  on  the  space  race— including 
moves  toward  international  cooperation. 

•  Background  on  the  crisis  in  Rhodesia— the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Council— war  in  Vietnam— progress  in  civil 
rights— the  balance  of  payments  problem— govern¬ 
ment  strategy  to  block  aluminum  and  steel  price  in¬ 
creases— and  more! 

The  Index  is  issued  twice  each  month.  Each  magazine- 
size  edition,  covering  the  events  of  approximately  15 
days,  contains  brief  abstracts  from  news  stories  in  The 


New  York  Times.  Gives  you  some  20,000  references  to 
recent  events. 

The  cost  is  just  $75  for  a  full  year.  Twenty-four  semi¬ 
monthly  issues.  Why  be  without  it  another  week?  Use 
this  coupon  toorder  The  New  York  Times  Index  today. 

r - - — - - 1 

j  The  New  York  Times  Index,  Dept.  E3  j 

I  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036  I 

I  Please  enter  my  order  for  one  year  (24  semimonthly  I 

J  issues)  of  The  New  York  Times  Index.  j 

I  □  Payment  of  $75  enclosed  □  Please  bill  me  I 

I  Organization  or  company _  I 

I  Send  to  attention  of _  j 

I  Address _ | 

I  City _  j 

I  State  &  Zip _ | 

I  A  cumulative  annual  volume,  covering  events  of  the  entire  j 

j  year,  is  also  available.  For  further  information,  check  here  □.  j 

I _ _ _ _ _ J 
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ITU  Pattern-Breaking  Strike 
Shuts  Down  3  Boston  Papers 


Printers  and  Mailers  Want  Cash; 
Other  Unions  Take  Welfare  Plan 


Boston 

The  Typographical  Union’s 
insistence  on  breaking  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  contract  settlements 
with  other  unions  deprived  Bos¬ 
ton  of  its  principal  newspapers 
this  week. 

At  the  urging  of  Elmer 
Brown,  pi’esident  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
approximately  1,300  printers 
and  mailers  walked  away  from 
their  jobs  at  the  Globe,  the 
Herald-Traveler  and  the  Rec- 
ord-American. 

Acts  of  sabotage  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  were  charged  by 
William  Davis  Taylor,  publisher 
of  the  Globe,  who  estimated  the 
damage  at  $14,000  in  the  cost 
of  setting  and  re-setting  about 
75  pages  of  type  that  was 
"smashed  upon  the  concrete 
floor.”  Scores  of  news  cuts  also 
were  damaged. 

As  an  air  of  militancy  spread 
among  the  unions,  following  the 
Sunday  afternoon  strike  vote 
(1,266  to  56)  by  the  printers 
and  mailers,  the  publishers 
abandoned  plans  to  publish  ab¬ 
breviated  editions.  The  Record, 
a  Hearst  newspaper,  was  able 
to  bring  out  two  of  its  sched¬ 
uled  six  editions  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  before  picket  lines  sur¬ 
rounded  the  plants  of  the  three 
newspapers. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  three  re¬ 
maining  cities  in  the  United 
States  where  there  are  more 
than  two  newspaper  ownerships. 
The  others  are  New  York  and 
Washington.  The  struck  papers 
here  have  an  aggregate  daily 
sale  of  1,125,952  copies. 

Suspension  of  publication  left 
not  only  Boston  but  large  areas 
of  New  England  without  the 
usual  news  service,  morning  and 
evening,  which  the  Boston 
dailies  provide. 

Federal  mediators  scheduled 
sessions  with  the  publishers  and 
the  unions  Thursday  afternoon, 
leaving  only  a  slight  probabil¬ 
ity  that  a  settlement  would  come 
in  time  to  resume  publishing 
with  Sunday  editions,  which 
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have  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
1,230,437  copies. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  was 
negotiation  of  a  contract  with 
the  printers  and  mailers  which 
would  go  beyond  the  agrreements 
signed  by  five  other  newspaper 
unions. 

The  printers,  who  now  have 
a  day  scale  of  $140,  and  the 
mailers,  whose  scale  is  $126, 
have  demanded  that  they  deter¬ 
mine  how  a  package  increase  is 
to  be  taken.  The  other  unions 
asked  for  and  received  a  health- 
welfare  and  pension  plan  which 
the  publishers  estimate  at  $4.10 
per  week  per  man  in  1965  and 
$4.20  per  week  in  1966. 

In  a  statement  on  the  strike. 


the  Boston  Daily  Newspapers 
Association  declared:  “The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  caught  between  the 
conflicting  demands  of  unions 
they  deal  with.” 

The  mailers  and  printers, 
working  without  contracts  since 
Jan.  1,  1965,  originally  rejected 
the  welfare  package  plan  and 
imposed  other  demands  which 
the  publishers  could  not  meet, 
according  to  the  association, 
without  destroying  the  combined 
health-welfare  and  pension 
plans  which  had  been  developed 
on  the  basis  of  participation  by 
these  two  ITU  unions. 

“The  publishers  tried  again, 
after  being  assured  of  industrial 
peace,”  said  Eugene  Barnes, 
spokesman  for  the  association. 
“They  agreed  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  dissenting  unions 
based  on  a  third  year  to  the 
contract,  as  demanded  by  the 


Newspapers  Step  Up 
Plant  Improvements 


U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers  spent  more  than  $140 
million  in  1965  for  plant  expan¬ 
sion  and  modernization. 

This  is  an  all-time  high  in  the 
annual  surveys  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  ANPA  announced  that 
697  U.S.  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
vested  $130,160,036  in  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  in 
1965. 

Thirty  Canadian  dailies  spent 
$10,051,128  for  capital  outlay 
in  1965. 

A  total  of  663  newspapers, 
including  dailies  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
West  Indies  anticipate  spending 
more  than  $127  million  for  plant 
expansion  in  1966.  Six-hundred 
and  thirty-one  U.S.  dailies  ex¬ 
pect  to  spend  $116,163,902  and 
29  Canadian  dailies  expect  to 
spend  $6,801,010  during  1966. 

ANPA  General  Manager  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith  commented: 

“The  survey  clearly  shows 
that  newspaper  publishers,  more 
than  ever  before,  are  spending 
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large  sums  of  money  to  take 
advantage  of  new  technical 
processes.  This  enables  daily 
newspapers  to  provide  the  best 
possible  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers.  It  should  be  reas¬ 
suring  to  newspaper  employees, 
as  it  also  demonstrates  publisher 
confidence  in  the  present  and 
future  growth  potential  of  the 
daily  newspaper  as  the  leading 
medium  for  mass  communication 
of  news  and  advertising.” 

In  the  regional  breakdown, 
the  most  extensive  plant  im¬ 
provement  last  year  was  in  the 
Northeast,  134  papers  spending 
$42  million.  This  year  128 
plan  expenditures  of  $26  million. 

In  the  North  Central  area,  246 
newspapers  spent  $34  million 
last  year;  227  plan  to  spend  $31 
million  this  year. 

The  South  is  next  with  198 
papers  spending  $32  million  last 
year  and  169  planning  to  spend 
$41  million  this  year. 

In  the  West,  119  papers  spent 
$20  million  last  year  and  107 
plan  to  spend  $15  million  this 
year. 


unions’  international  office.  But 
the  local  unions  rejected  this.” 

Under  the  third  year  plan,  the 
unions  would  receive  an  addi¬ 
tional  $8  per  week  in  welfare 
benefits  and  wages. 

The  complicatibns  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  gn"ew  to  a  point  where 
it  was  not  warrant^  to  invite 
the  efforts  of  the  “hot  line” 
labor  -  management  committee 
which  had  been  set  up  last 
summer  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  pres¬ 
idents  of  the  craft  unions  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  was  active  in  that  effort, 
said. 

Federal  mediators  acted  quick¬ 
ly  when  the  strike  situation 
developed.  As  of  Thursday 
“everyone”  was  involved  in  the 
negotiations,  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

Leaders  of  the  local  unions 
said  they  wanted  their  member¬ 
ships  to  have  the  option  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  contract  package  in 
cash.  They  demanded  a  flat  $12 
a  week  pay  increase  for  two 
years,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1, 
1965. 

In  his  address  to  the  printers 
and  mailers,  Elmer  Brown 
asserted  that  the  publishers  had 
predetermined  the  issues  “they 
say  we  must  accept.”  He  de¬ 
clared  the  publishers  had  made 
their  welfare-pension  package 
“contingent  on  the  continued 
existence  of  all  newspapers,  the 
maintaining  of  all  shifts,  auto¬ 
mation,  or  the  reduction  of  edi¬ 
tions,  or  the  suspension  of  a 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Brown  objected  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  welfare 
plans  solely  by  the  publishers, 
with  them  as  trustees  having 
the  right  to  reduce  pensions  as 
necessities  may  require. 

The  ITU’s  own  pension  plan 
is  a  better  one,  Mr.  Brown  said, 
and  it  costs  only  2%  percent  of 
the  members’  earnings,  whereas 
the  publishers’  plan  would  take 
4  percent. 

Mr.  Brown  committed  the 
ITU  to  paying  strike  benefits  to 
members  of  other  unions  who 
supported  the  printers  and 
mailers.  However,  that  offer  was 
declined  later  by  Neal  Farrell, 
president  of  the  pressmen's 
union,  who  said  the  laws  of  six 
non-striking  unions  would  not 
permit  their  acceptance  of  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  ITU. 

Besides  the  pressmen,  Mr. 
Farrell  named  the  photo-en¬ 
gravers,  the  newspaper  chauf¬ 
feurs  and  helpers,  the  plate 
{Continued  on  page  12) 


Cartoonists  Draw  an  Invitation  to  The  White  House 


WITH  THETR  CALLING  CARDS  in  hand,  members  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  gather 
around  President  Johnson  after  presenting  a  book  containing 
84  caricatures  of  him.  Eiach  was  drawn  specially  for  the 
memento,  a  leatherbound  volume  with  a  gold  “LBJ”  im¬ 
printed  on  the  cover. 

John  Stampone,  of  the  Army  Times  Publishing  Co., 
president  of  AAEC,  made  the  presentation;  then  John  Milt 
Morris,  of  the  Associated  Press,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
association,  inducted  the  Chief  Executive  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  cartoonists’  fraternity.  The  cartoonists  made 
some  sketches  of  the  President  on  the  spot  (see  samples, 
above)  and  he  autographed  them. 

Present  for  this  occasion  were:  Left  to  right — Art  Poinier, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Gene  Basset,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers;  Dan  Dowling.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Karl 
Hubenthal.  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner;  Bill  Sanders. 
Kansas  City  Star;  John  Milt  .Morris,  AP;  Gib  Crockett. 
Washington  Star;  John  Stampone.  Army  Times;  Charles 
Werner,  Indianapolis  Star;  Art  Wood,  U.S.  Independent 
Telephone  Association  (formerly  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press) 
and  Don  Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

(At  the  right  is  a  recently  published  cartoon  by  Hugh 
Haynie  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  commenting  on  the 
President’s  handling  of  the  problem  of  balancing  guns  in 
Viet  Nam  with  butter  in  the  domestic  economy.)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  an  enormous  collection  of  original  cartoons. 
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LBJ  Prefers  to  Meet  the  Press  Informally 
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HIS  FAVORITE  APPROACH  to  newsmen  is  represented  in  this 
picture  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  conducting  e  press  conference 
in  the  living  room  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  in  Texas.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  to  the  White  House  press  corps  that  their  No.  I 
news  source  much  prefers  this  form  of  conference  to  the  lilieg-lighted. 
televised  question-and-answer  session  in  an  auditorium. 
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COZY  AND  CORDIAL — Here  the  President  chats  with  Miss 
Catherine  Mackin,  White  House  reporter  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 


WITH  A  LITTLE  BIT  O'  HUMOR,  the  President  gets  across  a  news 
item  during  a  briefing  session  with  reporters  in  one  of  his  White 
House  offices.  Note  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey's  ebullient 
participation  in  the  laughter  (lower  right). 
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HARD  NEWS  comes  across  the  President's  desk  in  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  granted  to  Merriman  Smith,  UPl's  White  House  correspondent. 


Price  of  Newsprint 
Rises  $10  April  1 


While  a  few  of  the  price-set¬ 
ters  were  still  to  be  heard  from, 
a  $10-a-ton  increase  for  news¬ 
print  became  fairly  general 
across  the  country  this  week. 

Announcements  by  nine  of  the 
major  suppliers  indicated  that 
the  differential  of  $10  a  ton  be¬ 
tween  eastern  and  western  mar¬ 
kets  would  prevail  when  the  new 
rates  go  into  effect  April  1. 

A  base  price  of  $134  a  ton  is 
being  restored  for  customers 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  base  price  will  go  to 
$144  for  newspaper  publishers 
east  of  that  line. 

This  will  be  the  first  general 
price  advance  for  newsprint 
since  the  spring  of  1957.  It  adds 
approximately  $80  million  a 
year  to  the  expense  of  publish¬ 
ing  U.  S.  daily  newspapers. 

Up  to  E&P  press  time  Thurs¬ 
day,  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  was  still  “studying  the 
situation”  and  some  other  big 
producers  were  remaining  silent. 

In  many  contracts  the  price 
is  determined  by  the  figure  set 
by  a  few  of  the  big  companies. 

Crown  Zellerbach  began  the 
round  of  raises  last  week  by  put¬ 
ting  the  western  zone  price  back 
to  $134.  It  had  been  reduced  to 
$124  late  in  1964  when  mills 
sought  to  head  off  an  expansion 
of  newsprint  production  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Co. 

During  the  week,  Macmillan 
Bloedel  &  Powell  River  and 
British  Columbia  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  boosted  the  western  price. 

Domtar,  the  big  Canadian 
combine,  led  the  move  in  the 
East,  followed  by  Bowater, 
which  serves  customers  both 
from  Canada  and  from  mills  in 
the  south.  An  immediate  reper¬ 
cussion  came  from  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.  with  notice  of 
its  intention  to  cancel  a  14-year 
contract  with  Bowater  which 
has  two  years  to  run. 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Newspapers,  said  he  saw 
no  reason  for  the  price  increase. 
His  company  buys  paper  from 
four  mills. 

Price  notices  also  were  sent 
out  by  Consolidated,  Abitibi, 
Anglo  Canadian  and  Kruger. 

Early  in  the  week,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  called  on  the  com¬ 
panies  to  reconsider  the  price 
increase.  A  statement  by  Gene 
Robb,  publisher  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Times-Union,  president  of 
ANPA,  declared  the  price  boost 
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to  be  “unwarranted  and  un¬ 
justified.” 

ANPA  issued  a  compilation 
of  earnings  by  most  of  the  news¬ 
print  producing  companies  in 
i*ecent  years,  and  Mr.  Robb  com¬ 
mented:  “The  fact  that  some 
elements  of  cost  may  have  risen 
does  not  justify  raising  the  price 
when  profits  have  remained  so 
good  and  strong.” 

Newsprint  company  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  New  York  re¬ 
marked  that  the  earnings  record 
failed  to  acknowledge  that  news¬ 
print  is,  in  many  instances,  a 
minor  part  of  the  total  opera¬ 
tion.  The  newsprint  firms 
have  become  highly  diversified 
in  recent  years. 

The  same  spokesmen  admitted, 
however,  that  newsprint  sales 
have  been  favored  by  an  8  per¬ 
cent  money  exchange  rate  for 
several  years,  payments  for  sup¬ 
plies  being  required  in  U.  S. 
currency.  The  Canadian  dollar 
is  pegged  at  92  cents. 

The  newsprint  companies 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  increases 
in  labor  and  forest  costs  and 
transportation  charges  had  been 
absorbed  for  the  last  nine  years 
with  price  stability. 

• 

Roy  Brown,  72  Dies; 
California  Pnblisher 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Roy  A.  Brown,  72,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Rafael 
Independent- Journal,  died  here 
March  9  following  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  for  pneumonia.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  a  daughter  and 
a  son,  Wishard.  The  Indepen¬ 
dent-Journal  is  owned  by  the 
Brown  and  Craemer  families. 
Mr.  Brown  published  the  weekly 
Sanger  Herald  before  coming  to 
San  Rafael  in  1937. 

• 

Snnday,  Mail  Rates  Up 

Muncie,  Ind. 

The  Muncie  Sunday  Star 
raised  its  single  copy  and  home 
delivery  price  to  25  cents  from 
20  cents,  March  6.  Also  increased 
was  the  mail  rate  of  the  daily 
Star  from  $12  to  $14  per  year. 
The  Muncie  Evening  Press 
raised  its  mail  rate  the  same. 

• 

Works  with  Bottlers 

Atlanta 

Kelvin  A.  Wall,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News,  has  joined  the 
Coca-Cola  Company  as  a  market 
development  manager,  working 
with  local  bottlers. 


Cox  Newsprint 
Mill  Nearly  Ready 
To  Serve  Southeast 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Production  will  start  at  the 
$30  million  Cox  Newsprint  plant 
near  here  soon,  according  to 
T.  C.  Bannister  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

More  than  120,000  tons  of 
paper  a  year  will  be  produced 
by  the  plant’s  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine,  the  largest  such  machine 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Ban¬ 
nister  said. 

Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.  has  signed  a  contract  for 
$250,000  worth  of  newsprint 
from  the  new  mill  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Augusta  Herald.  They  have  been 
obtaining  much  of  their  supply 
from  Canada. 

The  mill  here  will  also  supply 
newsprint  to  the  Cox  new’spapers 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  Dayton  and 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  Cox  facility  is  the  first 
newsprint  plant  in  Georgia,  a 
state  which  has  the  largest  for¬ 
ests  of  standing  pine  in  the 
country. 

There  are  plans  to  increase 
production  later  to  150,000  tons, 
Mr.  Bannister  said.  Space  in  the 
plant  is  being  left  for  a  machine 
similar  to  the  one  already  ac¬ 
quired.  This  machine  will  run 
2,500  feet  of  newsprint  per  min¬ 
ute.  It  has  a  wire  width  of  338 
inches. 

Sales  Manager  Norw’ood  Pau- 
kert  said  the  initial  sales  terri¬ 
tory  covers  the  southeast.  He 
said  he  foresees  the  day  when 
the  plant  will  ship  newsprint  by 
barge  down  the  Savannah  River 
and  up  and  down  the  inter¬ 
coastal  waterway. 


Power  Loss  in  Storm 
Curtails  Publication 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune  operations  were  inter¬ 
rupted  twice  by  the  recent  mas¬ 
sive  sleet  and  snow  storm  which 
caused  widespread  electrical 
blackouts  and  made  highway 
travel  almost  impossible. 

Power  lines  were  tossed  over 
Duluth  streets  by  more  than 
50-mile-an-hour  winds,  causing 
extremely  dangerous  conditions. 
Power  was  lost  to  the  news¬ 
paper  for  more  than  an  hour, 
beginning  shortly  after  3  p.m. 
March  3,  and  again  for  45 
minutes  shortly  after  midnight 
March  4. 

The  Sunset  final  edition  of  the 


Boston  Strike 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


handlers  and  paper  handlers, 
the  federation  of  newswriters, 
and  the  oil,  chemical  and  atomic 
workers.  The  news  staff  at  the 
Record  American  has  member¬ 
ship  in  the  newswriters’  federa¬ 
tion  and  garage  employes  of  the 
three  newspapers  belong  to  the 
oil  workers’  union. 

Approximately  4,500  employes 
of  the  three  newspapers  were 
affected  by  the  strike.  The  Globe 
announced  it  would  pay  some  of 
the  non-striking  employes  but 
they  were  not  to  report  for 
work. 

The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  not  involved  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  continued  to  publish  its 
Boston  and  international  edi¬ 
tions.  Large  quantities  of  New 
York  newspapers  showed  up  on 
stands  and  the  Manchester  (N. 
H.)  Union  Leader,  owned  by 
William  Loeb,  sent  a  special 
Boston  edition  into  town. 

Students  at  Harvard  also 
sought  to  fill  the  news  gap  by 
publishing  a  four-page  Boston 
Crimson,  with  general  news  and 
horse  racing  information.  About 
30,000,  separate  from  the  cam¬ 
pus-oriented  Harvard  Crimson, 
were  printed.  Robert  Samuelson, 
president  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  said  it  was  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  duration  of  the  strike 
and  if  any  profits  were  realized 
they  would  be  given  to  some 
charity. 

The  stereotypers’  union  voted 
to  call  its  own  strike,  when  and 
if  the  situation  calls  for  it. 

Boston’s  newspapers  wew 
closed  by  labor  trouble  for  21 
days  in  1957  and  for  eight  days 
in  1959. 

Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  said  he 
wouldn’t  attempt  to  break  the 
stalemate  unless  the  shutdown 
ran  beyond  10  days. 


Duluth  Herald  March  3  was  not 
published  and  on  March  4  only 
two  editions  of  the  Herald  were 
published.  Only  one  of  three 
editions  of  the  News-Tributu 
were  published  March  5. 

The  editorial  staffs  worked 
with  candles  for  illumination 
during  the  power  failure. 

• 

5,200  Inches 

Waco,  Tet 
The  Citizen  newspapers  of 
Waco  published  their  1966  Prog¬ 
ress  Edition,  titled  Waco  66,  on 
the  weekend  of  Feb.  26-27,  The 
52-page  issue  was  the  largest 
issue  the  Citizen  has  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Total  advertising  inches 
was  5,200,  making  it  a  60/40 
paper  with  8  sections. 
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‘More  Backbone,  Less  Wishbone’ 


An  address 

By  J.  Warren  McClure 

President  and  Publisher, 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
Chanibersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion 

Before  the  Georgia  Press  Institute  February  25. 


The  whole  goal  of  modern 
American  life  appears  to  be  the 
search  for  easier  ways  to  do 
things.  We  have  automated  ma¬ 
chinery,  we  have  instant  coffee 
and  frozen  foods,  drip-dry 
clothes,  and  even  artificial  in¬ 
semination.  Americans  strive  to 
do  everything  the  easiest  way 
possible — without  hard  work, 
without  hard  thought,  without 
hard  exertion  of  any  kind. 

But  the  living  of  life  itself 
cannot  be  made  painlessly  easy. 
Human  relationships  and  prob¬ 
lems  are  too  complex,  too  varied, 
too  personal,  too  urgent,  and 
inde^,  too  human  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  instant,  drip-dry,  auto¬ 
mated  solutions. 

Too  many  of  us  won’t  accept 
this  truth.  Too  many  of  us  seek 
the  easy  way,  the  popular  way, 
the  least  painful  way  of  running 
our  lives  and  our  businesses.  In 
short,  too  many  of  us  have  re¬ 
placed  the  traditional  American 
backbone  with  a  modem  Ameri¬ 
can  wishbone. 

It  is  my  contention  that  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  nation,  and  freedom  as 
a  practicality,  cannot  long  en¬ 
dure  without  the  traditional 
backbone  which  permits  endur¬ 
ance.  It  is  my  contention, 
further,  that  this  backbone  must 
be  encouraged  and  fused  with 
leadership  which  is  unfettered 
by  the  great  social  and  economic 
restrictions  of  modem  life,  and 
that  this  leadership  is  possible 
ONLY  through  the  newspapers. 

This  is  not  an  easy  statement 
to  make,  for  it  places  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  demanding  burden  on 
my  shoulders  and  upon  the 
shoulders  of  most  other  pub¬ 
lishers  in  this  country.  But  it  is 
a  statement  the  truth  of  which 
we  ignore  at  our  peril. 

Let  me  be  specific,  so  there 
will  be  no  room  for  misinterpre¬ 
tation.  The  best  approach,  I 
think,  is  to  employ  the  essential 
reportorial  questions  of  Who, 
What,  When,  Where,  Why  and 
How — the  five  W’s  and  the  H  of 
newspapering. 

WHAT?  The  newspapers  must 
offer  leadership  for  what  is 
right,  and  they  necessarily  must 
®ake  the  determination  of  what 
is  right.  We,  the  newspapers, 
must  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  more  im- 
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portantly  we  must  defend  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution — 
written  and  implied — which 
have  served  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  so  very  well. 

We  should  not  always  espouse 
the  popular  cause  or  project  of 
the  moment.  Rather,  we  should 
analyze,  pro  and  con,  each 
matter  of  public  concern,  testing 
it  against  tried  principle  and 
practice. 

There  is  a  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  need  and  want.  The  news¬ 
papers  must  measure  that  dif¬ 
ference,  and  measure  it  well,  for 
nobody  else  can  do  it  as  freely, 
as  accurately,  as  urgently,  or  as 
honestly  as  we. 

“The  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number’’  is  still  a  valid 
yardstick,  but  a  neglected  one. 
This  yardstick  was  lately  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  passage  of  a  flood 
of  civil  rights  laws — some  good, 
some  bad,  some  desirable,  some 
unnecessary,  some  helpful,  some 
harmful,  some  Constitutional, 
some  legally  indefensible.  Ameri¬ 
cans,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  color,  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  vote  and  the  right  to 
assemble,  but  what  about  the 
right  to  privacy,  the  right  to 
property,  the  right  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  etc.? 

What  are  the  essential  things 
which  a  newspaper  should  con¬ 
sistently  and  strongly  defend 
and  promote?  Occasionally  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  and  the 
Chambersburg  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion  publish  a  statement  of 
editorial  policy  on  their  editorial 
pages.  It  expresses  very  con¬ 
cisely  yet  very  fully  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  requisite  creed 
for  a  modem  American  news¬ 
paper.  It  reads  as  follows: 

1.  We  believe  that  the  individ¬ 
ual  should  do  for  himself  those 
things  which  he  is  able  to  do, 
and  the  government  should  step 
in  only  when  its  service  is  clearly 
needed. 

2.  We  believe  in  strict  law 
enforcement,  from  the  local 
handling  of  juvenile  misbe¬ 
havior  to  the  national  treatment 
of  treasonable  acts. 

3.  We  strongly  defend  a  man’s 
right  to  earn  and  to  hold  a  job 
with  complete  freedom  of  asso¬ 
ciation. 

4.  We  promote  fiscal  conserva- 
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tism,  and  vigorously  defend  the 
profit  motive. 

5.  We  are  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  the  ideology  of  com¬ 
munism  and  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation. 

6.  We  defend  all  the  privileges, 
rights  and  responsibilities  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  notably  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

7.  We  promote  individual 
initiative,  physical  exercise, 
sobriety,  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  We  believe  that  two  plus 
two  equals  four. 

That  latter  belief,  that  two 
plus  two  equals  four,  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  “What?’’  of  modem 
American  newspapering.  It  is 
so  obvious,  so  necessary,  so  right, 
yet  so  forgotten! 

WHEN  ?  The  newspapers  should 
offer  leadership  constantly,  but 
most  notably  on  specific  issues 
as  they  arise.  No  good  news¬ 
paper  will  ever  shy  away  from 
an  issue  because  it  happens  to 
be  controversial  or,  particularly, 
because  it  happens  to  be  both 
controversial  and  local.  The 
greatest  value  of  a  newspaper 
is  perhaps  best  demonstrated 
when  it  becomes  a  voluntary, 
early,  active,  positioned  partici¬ 
pant  in  a  local,  area,  state  or 
regional  issue  or  problem. 

Newspapers  should  be  the  first 
to  lead,  but  only  after  the  trial 
of  considered  judgment,  and  only 
by  the  essential  test  of  what  is 
right.  If  it  is  a  local  issue,  then 
the  test  should  be  one  of  what  is 
right  for  the  local  community, 
not  for  any  other.  The  same  rule 
holds  tme  for  state  and  national 
issues. 

w'HERE.?  The  newspapers 
should  speak  out  and  lead  where 
an  issue  or  problem  is  important 
enough  to  merit  public  concern, 
where  the  newspapers  have  any 
influence,  and  where  the  news¬ 
papers’  voice  could  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  effect  on  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  public  programs  or 
policies. 

A  good  newspaper  won’t 
hesitate  to  speak  out  where 
people  need  leadership  on  any 
issue — ^whether  on  such  mundane 
issues  as  sewers  and  dumps  or 
such  glamorous  issues  as  elec¬ 
tions  and  artistic  endeavors.  But 
no  newspaper  should  become  in¬ 
volved  in  personal  or  private 
animosities.  The  American  news¬ 
paper’s  prime  concern  should 
always  be  with  the  public’s 
business. 

And  in  the  public’s  business, 
the  newspaper  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  oppose,  support,  expose, 
engender,  limit,  and  explain.  It 
should  quickly  and  forcefully  ex¬ 


J.  Warren  McClure 

plore  any  threat,  overt  or  covert, 
to  the  rights  of  people,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community  or  nation. 
It  should  act  as  the  public  de¬ 
fender  wherever  a  greater  ex¬ 
pression  of  freedom  is  possible 
and  desirable,  and  wherever  the 
responsibilities,  privileges  and 
rights  of  citizenship  can  be 
broadened  in  the  public  interest. 

WHY?  The  newspapers  must 
offer  leadership  because  the 
future  of  our  nation,  and  the 
future  of  each  person  in  it  and 
of  those  yet  unborn,  depend  upon 
the  leadership  which  only  news¬ 
papers  can  provide.  One  person, 
one  leader,  one  party,  one  group, 
cannot  possibly  know  what  is 
right  or  proper  or  essential  or 
unnecessary  or  wasteful  or  de¬ 
sirable  in  every  instance.  But, 
a  local  newspaper  should  have 
the  experience,  the  accumulative 
knowl^ge,  and  the  freedom  and 
the  backbone  to  ascertain  and 
promote  what  is  right. 

No  other  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  can  do  the  job.  Television 
is  licensed  by  the  government, 
and  so  is  radio;  these  young 
media  are  chained  by  regulations 
and  timidness  and  immatiirity. 
Periodicals  cannot  do  the  job; 
they  are  unable  to  analyze  and 
advise  on  a  day-to-day  basis  or 
on  the  local  level,  and  thus  the 
value  of  their  counsel  is  severely 
limited  by  the  dimensions  of 
time  and  place. 

Only  local  newspapers  have 
the  resources  and  full  opper- 
tunity  to  search,  follow,  and  ex¬ 
plore  the  public’s  business,  and 
this  is  why  their  leadership  is  so 
very  essential. 

How?  The  newspapers  should 
offer  leadership,  first  and  fore¬ 
most  on  their  editorial  pages. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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DICTIONARY  OF  DEFAMAnON 

Hate  Frenzy  Fills 
Frustrated  Newsmen 


By  Tony  Brenna 

While  Western  newsmen 
merely  strum  the  strings  of 
criticism,  reporting  Russian  af¬ 
fairs  in  relatively  moderate  ob¬ 
jective  terms,  Soviet  journalists 
are  waging  what  must  surely 
be  history’s  most  virulent  cam¬ 
paign  of  concerted  hatred.  In 
the  USSR,  writers,  instructed 
to  unleash  a  new  frenzy  of 
abuse,  have  coined  what  amounts 
to  a  journalistic  dictionary  of 
defamation. 

The  United  States  has  always 
been  top  of  the  list  for  vilifica¬ 
tion.  But  according  to  reports 
from  correspondents  returning 
from  Communist  bloc  countries 
and  from  other  European 
sources,  the  most  significant 
feature  of  anti-Western  propa¬ 
ganda  in  recent  months  has  been 
the  drive  to  inculcate  intense 
hatred  in  the  minds  of  Soviet 
citizens. 

The  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
the  USSR  in  Munich  reports 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
trapped  propaganda-wise  by  the 
state  of  their  relations  with 
Communist  China.  This  is  being 
directly  reflected  by  the  new 
turn  in  the  propaganda  war. 
They  seek  to  disarm  the  Chinese 
politically  but  at  the  same  time 
maintain  face  before  the  Afro- 
Asian  countries  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  as  a  whole. 

VeiiMd  Blasts 

Thus,  loud  words  have  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  negligible  as¬ 
sistance  that  the  Russians  have 
afforded  the  Reds  in  Vietnam. 
Instead  of  blasts  from  big  guns 
there  have  been  withering  verbal 
volleys  via  the  pages  of  6,300 
newspapers  and  3,800  journals 
with  a  total  circulation  of  90 
million  copies  in  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion. 

In  their  conduct  of  the  Cold 
War  against  the  West,  the  So¬ 
viet  leaders  are  aiming  at  ide¬ 
ologically  brainwashing  their 
own  people.  In  their  propaganda 
they  have  long  passed  the  stage 
of  observing  the  elementary 
rules  of  politeness  and  now  pay 
no  heed  even  to  the  minimum 
standards  of  international  cour¬ 
tesy. 

The  Institute  in  Munich  combs 
Russian  newspapers  and  jour¬ 
nals  of  every  description  for  in¬ 
dications  of  new  trends  and  de¬ 
velopments  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  It  says  that  recently  even 


the  most  inoffensive  reports, 
whether  dealing  with  hostilities 
in  Vietnam  or  with  events  with¬ 
in  the  US  or  Germany,  acquire 
the  “most  vociferous  and  abu¬ 
sive  headings:  “The  Washington 
Interventionists,”  the  “Piratical 
Manifesto  of  the  American  Con¬ 
gressmen,”  “Piracy  Under  the 
Guise  of  Legality,”  “They  Pay 
Us  by  the  Scalp,”  “The  Mad¬ 
man’s  Hand  in  U.S.  Policy,” 
“The  Serpent  Sloughs  its  Skin,” 
“School  of  Butchers,”  to  quote 
just  a  few. 

Flood  of  Invective 

Apparently,  the  stock  of  abu¬ 
sive  expressions  and  epithets  in 
current  use  in  the  Soviet  press 
is  so  large  that  a  special  dic¬ 
tionary  could  be  compiled.  This 
flood  of  invective,  directed  main¬ 
ly  at  the  U.S.,  reeks  of  hatred 
and  surpasses  in  its  abusiveness 
anything  that  has  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Russian  press, 
even  during  the  life  and  death 
struggle  against  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many.  The  headlines  scream: 
“Butchers,”  “Bandits,”  Pirates,” 
“Barbarians,”  “Plunderers,” 
“Poisoners,”  “Torturers,”  “Mad¬ 
men,”  “Murderers,”  “Stran¬ 
glers,”  “Yankee  Gangsters,” 
“Vultures,”  “Bloody  Racists.” 

Recently,  the  Institute  made 
an  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
the  foreign  news  sections  of  19 
Soviet  newspapers  and  six  jour¬ 
nals  as  well  as  various  trans¬ 
mission  of  Radio  Moscow  be¬ 
tween  April  1  and  December  10, 
1965.  “This  material  contained 
10,000  articles,  commentaries 
and  reports  attacking  the  demo¬ 
cratic  world  and  filled  with  ha¬ 
tred,”  it  was  stated.  “In  these 
articles  were  more  than  11,000 
attacks  aimed  at  inflaming  the 
Cold  War  .  .  .  every  Soviet 
newspaper  publishes  an  average 
of  60  articles  with  an  anti-West¬ 
ern  slant  each  month,  which 
means  a  total  of  more  than  300,- 
000  such  articles  in  all  Soviet 
newspapers. 

“In  contrast  the  International 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
publishes  about  12  and  the 
European  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  about  14 
articles  each  month  on  subjects 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  are  restrained,  coirect 
and  never  contain  abuse.” 

In  its  attacks  on  the  major 
countries  of  the  free  world,  the 


Soviet  press  makes  extensive  senior  officer  of  the  editoral 
use  of  the  Western  presses,  par-  board. 

ticularly  those  of  America  and  From  constant  study  of  the 
Germany.  “Loud  and  abusive  situation.  Radio  Liberty  ana- 
headlines  are  attached  to  even  lysts  also  show  that  the  Russian 
the  most  innocuous  report  re-  journalists’  union,  because  of 
printed  in  doctored  form.  By  cit-  political  pressure,  is  having  dif- 
ing  free  world  sources  the  So-  Acuities  in  filling  key  positions, 
viet  press  tries  to  convince  its  The  January  issue  of  the  union 
readers  of  a  fact  or  event  it  journal  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
reports,  but  the  headlines  hit  the  plenum  was  unable  to  re- 
the  reader  in  the  eye  and  pro-  solve  the  question  of  A.  M. 
duce  upon  him  the  required  im-  Rumyantsev’s  successor  as  chair- 
pression  without  any  need  for  man  of  the  union  board.  As  is 
him  to  read  the  text,”  claims  the  known,  Rumyantsev  was  re- 


Institute  in  a  recent  study. 

Trouble  In  The  Ranks 


lieved  from  his  position  as  chief 
editor  of  Pravda  last  September 
and  shifted  to  a  position  with 


More  news  coming  out  of  Rus-  fhe  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences. 


sia  indicates  that  journalists 


chief  editor 


there  have  other  things  on  their  Pravda  —  the  most  authorita- 
minds  as  they  tap  out  their  dis-  tive  among  Soviet  newspapers 
paraging  stories  and  write  their  —  had  traditionally  been  en- 
luridly  anti-American  heads.  It  titled  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
seems  that  their  only  real  free-  Union  of  Journalists,  it  would 
dom  is  that  of  lashing  opposing  have  been  natural  to  elect  M.  V. 
powers.  And  this  safety  valve  is  Zimyanin,  the  paper’s  new  chief 
only  permitted  when  the  inter-  to  succeed  Rumyantsev  as  chair- 
national  political  climate  is  ap-  man  of  the  union  board.  But 
propriate,  when  it  suits  the  gov-  Zimyanin  was  snubbed,  presum- 
emment  masters  the  Red  news-  ably  because  of  political  con- 


men  must  serve. 

One  report  reaching  us  from 


sideration  at  the  highest  level. 
“From  the  very  first,  he  had 


Radio  Liberty  —  the  station  is  failed  to  support  Brezhnev  in 
financed  by  American  citizens  his  disputes  with  some  of  the 
to  “encourage  the  Soviet  people  other  leaders  and  adopted  a 
to  do  their  own  thinking  in  vital  rather  more  anti-dogmatic  line 
domestic  and  international  is-  than  those  circles  that  are  cur- 
sues”  and  which  broadcasts  24-  rently  backing  Brezhnev,”  E4P 
hours  a  day  to  Russia  —  sug-  was  told. 

gests  trouble  within  the  red  It  is  also  known  that  occa- 
writers’  ranks.  sionally  Pravda,  under  Zimyan- 

The  January  issue  of  Sovet-  in’s  editorial  direction,  had  even 
skaya  Packat,  monthly  organ  of  engaged  in  outright  opposition 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Journalists,  to  Brezhnev.  Since  the  Party 
reveals  that  its  chief  editor  V.  S.  controls  the  journalists’  union, 
Podkurov  has  been  dismissed.  Brezhnev  was  able  to  retaliate 
He  was  in  the  editorial  chair  by  preventing  Zimyanin’s  elec- 
for  ten  years,  but  no  explanation  tion  to  the  chairmanship  just  as 
was  made  to  union  members  why  he  has  held  other  Russian  jour- 
he  had  been  fired.  nalists  who  have  displeased  him 


he  had  been  fired.  nalists  who  have  displeased  him 

“The  only  hint  dropped  about 

the  reasons  for  Podkurov’s  dis-  If  also  seems  that  L.  StepakoT, 
missal,”  reports  a  Radio  Liberty  chief  editor  of  Izvestia,  has 
researcher,  “was  in  an  oblique  backed  the  wrong  horse.  He 
criticism  of  shortcomings  of  the  strongly  supported  Kosygin’s 
journal  included  in  an  account  economic  reforms,  thus  arousing 
of  the  6th  plenum  of  the  Board  Brezhnev’s  displeasure.  As  a  re- 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Jour-  suit  Izvestia  has  not  been 
nalists  held  in  December.”  awarded  a  place  on  the  board 

This  read:  “The  journal  So-  ®^  ®"'®"  which  it  is  en- 

vetskaya  Pechat  is  obliged  more 

profoundly  to  elucidate  the  ques-  According  to  reports,  many 
tions  of  mastership,  the  specific  Russian  journalists  are  losing 
problems  of  content  and  form  of  faith  in  their  union.  One  reason 
materials  in  the  press,  radio  and  is  that  with  contemptuous  dis- 
television,  to  put  the  exchange  regard  of  the  union’s  statutes, 
of  foremost  experience  in  jour-  moves  to  hold  a  long  overdue 
nalistic  work  into  proper  shape.  Second  All-Union  Congress  of 
and  to  acquaint  (readers)  with  Journalists  are  being  smothered 
the  laboratory  of  leading  Soviet  for  political  reasons, 
journalists.”  Another,  and  perhaps  even 


Union  Difficulties 


Another,  and  perhaps  eve® 
greater  irritant  to  members,  is 
that  many  tmion  officers  con- 


Although  the  union  fired  its  tinue  to  represent  them  without 
editor,  it  was  not  able  to  find  a  voted-approval.  If  politically  a^ 
replacement.  As  a  result.  Ana-  ceptable,  such  officials  continue 
toly  Ivanovich  Langfang,  the  in  office  long  after  Aeir  original 
deputy  editor  is  now  listed  as  terms  of  office  expired. 
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Even  Money  Doesn’t 
Fill  Journalism  Jobs 


By  Lou  Prato 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
There  are  more  lucrative  jobs 
available  for  beginners  in  jour¬ 
nalism  professions  than  ever 
before  but  graduating  college 
seniors  are  showing  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  vacancies. 

That’s  the  observation  made 
by  John  Vairo,  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  who  directs 
the  employment  placement  de¬ 
partment  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University  School  of 
Journalism. 

Mr.  Vairo  has  been  helping 
Penn  State  graduates  find  jobs 
in  journalism  since  1959.  But  in 
recent  months,  his  efforts  have 
been  frustrated  by  reluctant 
students. 

“There  are  plenty  of  good, 
well-paying  jobs  available  in 
almost  all  fields  of  journalism,” 
he  said,  “but  students,  or  gradu¬ 
ates  one  or  two  years  out  of 
school,  just  don’t  seem  to  want 
them. 

Some  Reasons  Offered 

“There  are  numerous  reasons 
why  this  situation  has  developed. 
A  big  reason,  I  think,  is  that  the 
Viet  Nam  situation  has  made 
all  the  young  people  insecure. 
Many  students  are  staying  in 
I  school  because  of  the  draft  and 
recent  graduates  don’t  want  to 
change  jobs  because  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  their  lives. 

“But  it’s  not  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  students  trying  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  draft.  Students 
today  are  more  aware  of  their 
education  and  what  it  will  mean 
to  them  15  years  from  now.  As 
a  result,  more  students  are  pur¬ 
suing  advanced  degrees  immedi¬ 
ately  after  gretting  bachelor 
degrees. 

“Students  also  are  more 
sophisticated  and  serious  in  their 
outlook  on  life.  They  are  looking 
for  bigger  challenges,  wider 
horizons  and  more  self  fulfill¬ 
ment  Jobs  that  might  have 
attracted  them  10  years  ago  no 
longer  entice  them. 

“Significantly,  money  seems 
to  be  the  least  important  factor 
in  their  decision  not  to  go  after 
certain  jobs.  The  pay  is  often 
excellent,  but  still  they’re  not 
interested.” 

Recently,  a  renowned  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper  con¬ 
tacted  Mr.  Vairo  about  a  copy 
desk  vacancy.  The  paper  wanted 
a  beginner  for  the  job  and 
offered  to  pay  an  almost  unheard 
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salary  —  for  a  neophyte — of 
$142.40. 

“That’s  the  highest  starting 
salary  for  a  beginner  that  I’ve 
heard  of,”  Mr.  Vairo  said.  “To 
my  knowledge,  not  a  single  per¬ 
son  we  notified  applied  for  the 
job.” 

They  Aren't  Interested 

Jobs  paying  up  to  $110  a  week 
also  are  being  by-passed.  At  the 
present  time,  Mr.  Vairo  has  a 
dozen  or  so  vacancies  in  the  $100 
to  $110  per  week  range — in¬ 
cluding  positions  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Lancaster  New 
Era,  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Mail, 
Johnstoum  Tribune  and  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers.  But  Penn 
State  students  aren’t  interested. 

“I  don’t  think  the  problem  is 
confined  to  Penn  State,  either,” 
Mr.  Vairo  said.  “Editors  and 
company  officials  tell  me  they 
are  getting  similar  responses 
throughout  the  country.  I  know 
many  journalism  professors 
handling  the  placement  in  other 
schools  who  also  have  run  up 
against  the  same  situation.” 

Mr.  Vairo  normally  receives 
about  30  job  requests  a  month. 
They  come  from  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers,  wire  services, 
national  magazines,  radio  and 
television  stations,  company  pub¬ 
lic  relations  departments  and 
other  organizations  such  as  hos¬ 
pitals  and  trade  associations. 
Most  of  the  requests  are  for 
editorial  or  public  relations 
personnel. 

“Very  seldom  do  we  get  re¬ 
quests  from  the  advertising  side 
of  the  newspaper,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  know  why  that  is.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  the  advertising  side  of  a 
newspaper  is  more  stable  than 
the  editorial  side.” 

Recently,  he  started  to  re¬ 
ceive  requests  from  advertising 
and  public  relations  agencies  and 
advertising  departments  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  In  the  past,  he 
said,  these  groups  were  able  to 
fill  their  own  vacancies  with 
little  outside  help. 

“But  the  scarcity  of  manpower 
has  started  to  catch  up  with 
everybody.  Now,  they’re  turning 
to  us.  This  may  make  it  harder 
for  newspapers  to  compete.” 

Contacts  Graduates 

A  good  portion  of  the  requests 
— particularly  in  the  newspaper 
field — come  from  Pennsylvania. 
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But  the  requests  from  outside 
the  state  have  increased  in  re¬ 
cent  months.  Now,  organizations 
from  throughout  the  East  and 
as  far  West  as  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  contact  the  Penn 
State  office. 

Mr.  Vairo  maintains  each  re¬ 
quest  for  about  a  month,  or 
until  he  is  notified  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  filled.  When  he  gets 
a  request,  he  first  places  a  notice 
on  a  bulletin  board  at  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Then,  he  notifies 
by  letter  the  students  due  to 
graduate  in  the  next  two  semes¬ 


ters  and  all  graduate  students. 
After  that,  he  notifies  recent 
graduates  whom  he  knows  are 
actively  looking  for  a  new  job. 

“Often,  I  never  hear  from  a 
newspaper  or  company  after  the 
first  request.  After  a  month,  I 
have  to  assume  the  position  has 
been  filled.  Whenever  one  of  our 
students  or  graduates  goes  after 
the  job,  he  or  she  usually  lets 
me  know.  But  in  recent  months 
our  people  have  been  apathetic. 
For  the  sake  of  journalism,  I 
hope  this  situation  changes 


National  Magazine 
Award  Goes  to  Look 


Look  Magazine  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  receive  the  National 
Magazine  Award  for  1966  for 
its  “Skillful  editing,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  editorial  integrity,  all 
of  which  were  reflected  par¬ 
ticularly  in  its  treatment  of  the 
racial  issue  during  1965” 

The  award,  gfiven  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  is  sponsored  by 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University  at 
the  invitation  of  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Editors  and 
under  a  grant  from  the  Maga¬ 
zine  Publishers  Association. 

The  committee  of  judges  for 
the  first  award  consisted  of 
Donald  McGannon,  president, 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company;  Ralph  McGill,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Atlanta  Constitution ; 
Dr,  Rosemary  Park,  president, 
Barnard  College;  Carl  Rowan, 
newspaper  columnist,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Certificates  of  special  recog¬ 
nition  were  awarded  to: 

Scientific  American  for  gen¬ 
eral  excellence  in  its  field  and 
particularly,  for  its  special 
issue,  drawing  on  many  disci¬ 
plines,  dealing  with  the  broad 
subject  of  urbanization. 

Grade  Teacher  for  high 
quality  treatment  of  important 
new  subjects,  conspicuously  im¬ 
proved  use  of  illustration  and 
practical  service  to  its  reader- 
ship — all  within  the  limitations 
of  a  modest  budget. 

Ebony  for  imaginative  and 
forceful  treatment  of  social 
questions  as  reflected  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  issue  on  “the  White 
Problem  in  America.” 

The  Judges  said  they  were 
“impressed  and  heartened  by  the 
quantity  of  imaginative,  con¬ 
structive  and  forthright  articles 
on  significant  public  issues  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  wide  array  of 
American  magazines.”  The  pub¬ 
lications  with  admirable  entries 


ranged  from  journals  with  giant 
circulations  to  magazines  with 
highly  specialized  audiences,  the 
committee  said. 

Commendation 

While  only  one  award  and 
three  certificates  of  special  rec¬ 
ognition  are  provided  for  in  the 
plan  of  the  awards,  the  judges 
believed  that  a  substantial 
number  of  publications  deserved 
commendation.  These  include 
include : 

Time  magazine  for  the  in¬ 
novation  of  its  well  researched, 
expertly  written  and  balanced 
series  of  “Time  Essays.” 

The  New  Yorker  for  its  skill¬ 
ful  editing  and  for  its  flair  for 
dramatic  innovation  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  its  publication  of 
Truman  Capote’s  “In  Cold 
Blood.” 

The  American  Machinist  for 
its  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  balance  of  payments  pro¬ 
blem  as  it  affects  industry. 

Continuum  for  its  role,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  magazine  of 
small  circulation,  in  delving  into 
controversy  and  presenting 
strong  conviction  and  thorough 
research  in  a  handsome  format; 
and  Motive  for  skillful  and  dra¬ 
matic  presentations  of  major 
issues  in  a  small-circulation 
Protestant  magazine. 

Vogue  for  its  effective  use  of 
color  in  editorial  pages. 

Fortune  for  its  clear  and 
thoughtful  presentations,  in¬ 
cluding  its  series  offering  a 
fresh  look  at  the  influence  of 
automation. 

TV  Guide  for  dealing 
thoughtfully  with  controversial 
topics  in  a  setting  where  others 
might  have  settled  for  fan-ap¬ 
peal  trivia. 

Life  for  overall  skill  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  contemporary  civili¬ 
zation,  cultural  subjects  and 
public  affairs. 


Improve  Image, 
CAMs  Advised 


Kline  Hails 
Resurgence 
Of  Comics 


Chicago 

Classified  advertising  sales¬ 
men  need  to  improve  their  image 
because  they  are  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  business  and  must  act  like 
professionals,  Joseph  Smith, 
CAM  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  told  members  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  CAM  Associa¬ 
tion  here  recently. 

Salesmen  may  need  to  learn 
to  carry  an  attache  case  instead 
of  a  rate  card  and  a  newspaper, 
Mr.  Smith  said  in  urging  that  it 
is  important  classified  salesmen 
“change  their  attitude.” 

He  said  the  average  classified 
salesman  is  making  $168.50  a 
week  and  he  emphasized  that 
others  are  not  starting  at  “too 
much  more”  in  other  businesses. 
He  urged  CAMs  to  select  per¬ 
sons  with  “the  right  attitude” 
toward  newspaper  ad  sales  and 
“not  just  job  hunters.” 


At  Metro-Pacific  meeting  at  Pebble  Beach,  Calif. — Alex  De  Balicsy, 
San  Diego  Union;  Anton  F.  Peterson,  San  Jose  Mercury-News;  Don 
L.  Nutter,  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press-Telegram;  and  John  W. 
Gallivan,  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


90  Local  Firms 
Participate  in 
‘ACT’  Edition 


Hot  Topics:  Rate  Deals, 
Merchandising  Requests 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Two  controversial  areas  in 
newspaper  advertising  —  rates 
and  merchandising  —  are  the 
prevailing  topics  of  discussion 
among  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  their  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Wherever  you  may  find  two 
or  more  ad  executives  in  a  hud¬ 
dle,  you  are  likely  to  hear  them 
kicking  around  “rate  breaks” 
and  merchandising  requests 
from  national  advertisers. 

Most  admen  from  newspapers 
are  inclined  to  be  critical  of  rate 
allowances,  such  as  the  kind 
Sealtest  and  Westinghouse  ne¬ 
gotiated  for  recent  campaigns. 
The  agencies  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  unkind  remarks. 

‘Double-Crossers’ 

One  spokesman  said  agencies 
like  N.  \V.  Ayer  and  McCann- 
Erickson  are  “just  prostituting 
newspapers,”  and  another  man¬ 
ager  branded  Sealtest’s  agency, 
Ayer,  as  a  “bunch  of  double- 
crossers”  as  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  said  his  paper  was 
asked  to  submit  a  bid  on  19 
pages  of  preprinted  color  to 
Ayer,  which  it  did,  and  then 
found  out,  when  the  insertion 
order  came  through,  that  there 
were  only  three  pages  scheduled. 
He  said  if  he  knew  that  this 
was  all  the  schedule  would 
amount  to  at  the  time  the  bid 
was  made,  the  rate  would  have 
been  much  higher. 

Another  manager  said  his  pa¬ 
per  “scoffed  at  the  request  by 
Ayer.”  “We  knew  Sealtest 
wanted  this  market  real  badly 
and  would  pay  any  price  to  get 
it,”  he  declared.  Asked  if  he  got 
the  ads,  the  manager  replied: 
“You  bet  we  did!” 

Another  ad  manager  said  he 
made  special  allowances  to  get 
the  Sealtest  business,  but  was 
not  paying  the  agency  any  com¬ 
mission. 

Asked  about  this,  an  Ayer 
spokesman  said  there  are  only 
a  “couple  of  papers”  not  paying 
a  commission  because  the  ads 
are  being  placed  at  the  retail, 
non  -  commissionable  rate.  He 
added,  however,  that  Sealtest 
in  these  few  instances  was  pay¬ 
ing  the  commission.  The  Ayer 
man  said  he  was  “mystified”  as 
to  why  newspapers  should  be  so 
antagonistic  toward  the  agency 
or  Sealtest.  He  said  he  wished 
he  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  set  the  record  straight  with 
the  newspaper  people. 

One  manager  said  his  paper 
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had  not  been  offered  the  Seal- 
test  “deal,”  but  was  interested 
in  knowing  how  to  price  such  a 
campaign  because  the  Kroger 
Company  had  approached  him 
and  asked  for  a  “special  price” 
on  10  pages  of  preprints  it  was 
planning  to  run.  The  ad  man¬ 
ager  said  he  had  read  all  the 
publicity  about  Sealtest  and 
wondered  if  more  advertisers 
would  want  the  same  deal. 

On  the  subject  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  many  of  the  managers 
agree  that  1%  of  the  total  ad 
expenditure  in  their  respective 
papers  was  about  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  ever  spent  on 
doing  a  field  job  for  an  adver¬ 
tiser. 

The  consensus  is  that  mer¬ 
chandising  is  not  something 
every  advertiser  should  expect. 
Some  merchandise  only  for  “big 
advertising  schedules.”  Others 
treat  favorably  the  request  of 
an  advertiser  who  “year  after 
year  is  in  the  newspaper,” 
whether  he  runs  300  lines  or 
20,000  lines. 

“Good  newspaper  advertisers” 


deserve  merchandising  service 
as  a  “reward,”  is  the  usual  atti¬ 
tude. 

Ad  managers  seem  to  object 
to  requests  for  the  newspaper 
to  assist  the  manufacturer  in 
getting  distribution.  It  is  al¬ 
right,  they  say,  to  merchandise 
“just  the  ads”  but  selling  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  product  is  going 
a  little  too  far. 

Also  of  Interest 

Other  topics  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  national  ad  managers  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Inserts.  Hi-Fi,  SpectaColor, 
multi-page,  card  stock,  and  card 
stock  with  product  sampling. 

•  Color  advertising.  Accept¬ 
ance  of  sizes  less  than  1,000- 
lines.  Acceptance  of  multi-colors 
in  less  than  full  page. 

•  Space  spots  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Overall  value. 

•  Research.  How  useful,  how 
acceptable  to  agencies.  Types  of 
research. 

•  Single  rate  plans.  Real? 
Effective?  accepted?  results? 


•  Regional  calls  on  distribu¬ 
tors,  district  managers.  How  do 
these  calls  affect  placement  of 
national  advertising?  Are  these 
people  influential  in  generating 
business? 

•  Calling  directly  on  manu¬ 
facturers  —  by-passing  agen¬ 
cies.  Problems  involved. 

•  Special  sections.  Auto,  trav¬ 
el,  resort,  industrial.  Linage 
gainers? 

•  Inroads  by  regional  maga¬ 
zine  plans.  Loss  of  regional  ac¬ 
count  advertising? 

Maybe  some  of  E&P’s  readers 
would  like  to  give  their  views 
on  any  one  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  topics  or  others  not  listed. 
The  pages  of  E&P  are  open  for 
discussion. 

Auto  Ad  Managers 

Doyle  W.  Lott  has  been  named 
manager  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  Plymouth 
cars  and  William  A.  Hammond 
has  been  named  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  Chrysler  and  Imperial  cars. 


LEARNING  ABOUT  ADVERTISING  from  Walt  Gil- 
bride  are  four  of  the  31  fourth  graders  who  participated 
in  an  educational  experiment  conducted  by  area 
schools  and  the  Centre  Daily  Times  at  State  College, 
Pa.  From  left  are:  Dennis  Orndorf,  Mr.  Gilbride, 
Chipper  Yorks,  David  Rhoads  and  Ron  Sodano. 

The  experiment  began  when  the  newspaper  became 
a  textbook  in  Mrs.  Barbara  Kohuth's  classroom. 

Spelling  words  came  from  advertisements.  The 
pupil's  arithmetic  assignments  were  word  problems  from 
supermarket  ads,  and  were  expanded  to  include  social 
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studies  when  half  the  class  shopped  from  Philadelphia 
ads  and  the  other  half  from  Centre  County  ads,  com¬ 
puting  them  separately  and  then  comparing  the  costs 
of  living  between  a  metropolitan  and  a  semi-rural 
economy. 

They  developed  scientific  attitudes,  testing  the 
validity  of  advertising  claims  and  challenging  the 
company  if  the  product  wasn't  up  to  snuff.  They  tried 
their  skill  at  creative  writing,  dreaming  up  their  own 
ads  and  rewriting,  in  fourth  grade  style,  the  news 
stories  they  read. 
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False  Advertising — It’s  a  Crime 

The  Achilles’  heel  of  the  advertising  profession  is  that 
you  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  positive  image.  You  are 
more  concerned  with  presenting  a  chin-up  enthusiasm  for 
your  product  than  with  facing  up  to  the  fact  that  too  many 
rascals  are  diluting  that  product.  I  contend  that  you  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  your  owm  image  as  you  resist  the 
temptation  to  join  them. 

Any  action  that  you,  the  reputable  members  of  your 
profession,  would  take  w'ould  be  effective  indeed.  If  in 
your  own  communities  you  wnre  to  protest  patently  false 
advertising  carried  in  your  local  newspapers  and  on  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  I  am  sure  you  would  command  attention. 
Indeed,  any  down-to-earth  information  you  can  provide 
will  assist  them  in  determining  for  themselves  w'hether  the 
questionable  advertising  should  be  printed  or  broadcast. 
They  are  the  judges  at  the  critical  moment  of  acceptance 
or  rejection — judges  beset  wdth  deadlines  and  usually  with 
too  little  staff  and  time  to  investigate — and  they  would 
welcome  facts  you  could  give  to  help  them  to  make  an 
informed  judgment. 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  simply  suggest  that  any 
factual  information  you  could  offer  the  media  would  help 


Court  Allows 
‘Adults  Only’ 
Ad  Warning 

Dallas 

A  motion  by  Interstate  Thea¬ 
tres’  attorneys  to  dissolve  an 
injunction  requiring  newspaper 
advertisements  of  certain  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  to  carry  the  nota¬ 
tion  “unsuitable  for  young  peo¬ 
ple”  was  rejected  by  Judge 
A.  R.  Stout  of  Waxahachie. 

Attorney  Grover  Hartt  repre¬ 
senting  the  theater  groups, 
among  other  things  contended 
that  a  permanent  injunction 
should  have  been  issued  in  the 
case  within  10  days  from  the 
return  of  the  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  Feb.  19. 

Mr.  Hartt,  in  his  motion,  said 
the  10-day  period  was  specified 
under  the  city’s  motion  picture 
classification  ordinance. 

“No  home-ruled  city  in  Texas 
can  interfere  (with  the  display 
of  a  motion  picture)  unless  the 
judicial  system  provides  prompt 
and  final  adjudication,”  Mr. 
Hartt  said. 

The  motion  picture  at  issue  is 
“Viva  Maria.” 

Judge  Stout,  after  disagree¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Hartt’s  contention, 
said  both  the  city  and  Interstate 
Theatres  have  a  right  to  take 
the  issue  before  the  court  of 
civil  appeals  or  before  a  trial 
court. 

The  film  was  ruled  unsuitable 
for  young  persons  following  its 
review  by  the  city’s  motion  pic¬ 
ture  classification  board. 


By  Paul  Rand  Dixon 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission 

them  to  arrive  at  better  judgments  on  what  advertising 
claims  are  false. 

Some  claims  may  be  questionable  but  difficult  to  evalu¬ 
ate,  particularly  in  tbe  food,  drug  and  cosmetic  areas, 
and  many  others  are  patently  false  both  to  you  and  to  the 
knowledgeable  people  whom  you  serve.  Among  you,  you 
can  demonstrate  that  American  businessmen  are  able  to 
choke  off  far  more  false  and  misleading  advertising  than 
they  are  now  halting. 

And  if  the  nuts  are  too  tough  for  you  to  crack,  remem¬ 
ber  than  you  have  laws  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  help  you  crack  them. 

I  wonder  at  the  attitude  of  some  advertisers.  Their 
expertise  enables  them  to  recognize  unlawful  practices 
of  competitors  immediately.  But  they  choose  to  fight 
their  own  battles — for  to  report  the  matter  to  FTC  would 
be  like  running  to  mother  to  snitch  on  a  brother.  The  FTC 
is  a  law  enforcement  agency  and  it  is  your  responsibility 
to  report  unlawful  advertising  to  the  Commission — just 
as  you  report  crimes  to  the  police. 

(An  excerpt  from  an  address  to  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  recently  in  Washington.) 


Agency-Placed  Ads 
Subject  to  ‘Bogus’ 

Austin,  Tex. 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  has 
declined  to  hear  arguments  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  and  the 
Houston  Post  regarding  a  lower 
court  ruling  on  the  work  of  their 
composing  rooms  on  national 
advertisements. 

The  newspapers  had  sought 
a  broader  interpretation  of 
“national  advertising,”  which, 
under  a  contract  with  Houston 
Typographical  Union  No.  87,  is 
exempt  from  reproduction  in  the 
composing  room. 

The  decision,  as  rendered  by 
the  Eastland  (Tex.)  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  and  upheld  by  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  said  that 
advertising  with  newspapers  by 
local  firms  through  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  is  local  adver¬ 
tising,  not  national,  and  must  be 
reproduced  by  the  union’s  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  composing  rooms. 

The  union  had  contended  that 
“national  advertising”  was  that 
placed  nationally  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  either  directly  or  through 
an  agency.  The  two  papers  said 
it  need  not  be  plac^  by  a 
national  advertiser. 


IVfaxim  Coffee 

General  Foods  Corporation  is 
expanding  the  market  for  freeze- 
dried  Maxim  Concentrated  In¬ 
stant  Coffee  to  the  areas  sur¬ 
rounding  Buffalo  and  Syracuse. 
One  month  ago  Maxim  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Indiana.  It  has 
been  test  marketed  for  almost 
two  years  in  the  Albany,  N.  Y. 
area.  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather 
is  the  agency. 


Ohio’s  ^Right  to  Advertise’ 
Statute  Declared  Beneficial 


Cleveland  fraud  as  apply  to  all  persons 
“The  right  to  know  and  be  and  all  m^ia  of  communica- 
informed  and  the  right  to  adver-  tions. 

tise  are  the  two  most  important  Stating  that  less  than  one- 
extensions  of  our  free  speech  half  of  one  percent  of  all  adver- 
and  free  press  guarantees  since  tising  in  the  nation  can  be  cra- 
the  adoption  of  the  U.S.  Consti-  sidered  bad,  Mr.  Oertel  chal- 
tution.”  lenged  any  business  or  profes- 

Speaking  to  members  of  the  sion  to  come  up  with  a  compar- 
Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  able  record  of  achievement  and 
Cleveland  (March  8),  William  consistency  on  a  day-by-day  use 
J.  Oertel,  executive  director  of  basis, 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  « 

urged  that  our  rights  and  free-  ajci  d  uvt 

doms  must  be  understood,  ap-  Ad  Salesmen  Brush  Up 

preciated  and  protected  or  they  On  Phone  Techniques 
will  be  er^ed  away  Waukegan,  Ill. 

He  called  the  right  to  adver-  ^  classified  ad  sales- 

tise  a  “secret  weapon”  that  rnen  of  the  Waukegan  News-Su* 
makes  a  free  press,  free  enter-  ^ave  been  spending  some  time 
pn^,  a  free  economy  and  our  recently  receiving  pointers  on 
high  standard  of  living  possible  ^per  telephone  techniques, 
in  a  free  society.  Two  sessions  were  held  re- 

News  and  a  well  informed  ^^e  Illinois  Bell  Tele- 

public  are  necessary  in  a  free  Co.,  emphasizing  the  pre- 

swie^,  he  said,  adding  that  ^  successful  sale  —  the 

advertising  is  also  news  and  ggn^^ct  to  set  up  an  ap- 

helps  keep  fr^  enterprise  and  pointment  and  the  important 
the  ^nomy  strong  and  healHiy.  ^^jg  ^^g  telephone  plays  in  this. 

Citing  Ohio  as  the  only  state  classified  and  display  men  and 
to  have  a  law  guaranteeing  women  attended  the  two  “Phone 
^ple  the  right  to  advertise,  g^  Training”  meetings. 

Mr.  Oertel  said  it  has  not  in¬ 
jured  any  person,  group  or  com-  *Arr<orri 

pany  since  pass^  in  1959,  but  PR  Veep  for  AT&T 
has  rather  expanded  the  right  of  Walter  W.  Straley  has  been 
persons  to  exercise  their  right  named  vicepresident — public  re- 
of  ‘  free  speech  in  print”  by  Jations  of  the  American  Tele- 
advertising.  phone  and  Telegraph  Company, 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  effective  April  1.  Mr.  Straley, 
nothing  wrong  with  advertising  now  president  of  the  Pacific 
except  those  who  misuse  it,  Mr.  Northwest  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
Oertel  explained  all  advertising  pany,  succeeds  James  W.  Cook, 
is  subject  to  the  same  laws  who  has  been  elected  president 
against  libel,  obscenity  and  of  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Cft 
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Charles  McCabe,  Esq.  Is ... . 


THE  WILDEST  IRISHMAN  IN  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 


"The  Fearless  Spectator,”  Charles  McCabe,  Esq.  is  a  man  who  holds  a  deep  reverence  for  one  thing  above 
all — the  English  language.  He  attacks  our  favorite  human  institutions  with  the  venom  of  a  devil.  He 
writes  like  an  angel.  "I  have  to  confess,"  he  says,  "I'm  an  opinionated  brute. . .  .On  everything  from 
space  travel  to  brie  cheese  to  Mallarme's  poetry,  I  have  opinions.  They  are  usually  strongly  held  and 
forcefully  expressed.  For  I  like  my  opinions." 

McCabe  on  English  bread:  "Hygienic  muck." 

McCabe  on  golf:  "One  of  our  frontline  defenses  against  the  menace  of  maturity." 

McCabe  on  Pentagon  "Nobody  seems  to  get  killed,  have  his  guts  torn  out,  or  his  brains  splashed 

double  talk:  against  a  tree.  No,  instead  the  conflict  has  escalated." 

Although  the  Fearless  Spectator  makes  occasional  sorties  to  the  Continent  and  beyond  (see  photo 
above) — and  frequent  flights  across  the  Atlantic — Charles  McCabe,  Esq.  now  lives  in  England  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Lady  Mary  Sybil  St.  Clair  Erskine  Campbell,  daughter  of  Vera,  Countess  of  Rosslyn 
and  the  late  fifth  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  They  met  during  the  first  splendid  annual  camel  races  in  Virginia 
City,  Nevada. 

"The  Fearless  Spectator" — available  once  a  week  from 

0)ronidc  Jtatures  ,§yndicate  555  Sutter  Street  •  San  Francisco  •  GArfield  l-l  1 1 1 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


50  Months  of  Gains, 

6  Ads  per  Subscriber 


STATESMOi  JOL'RWO.  ClASMElEP  DtPWTNCKT 
(•fc**  U)1Mt  1141  A»*sr) 


By  Stan  Fineness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


What  are  some  of  the  factors 
behind  the  really  impressive  in¬ 
creases  in  Classified  advertising 
at  some  newspapers? 

We  asked  Ray  J.  Greene,  CAM 
of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman- 
Journal  Newspapers  for  some 
answers. 

(Mr.  Greene  has  just  recently 
moved  to  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News- A  merican. ) 

Let’s  look  at  this  growth 
picture: 

•  50  consecutive  months  of 
increases 

•  Linage  up  more  than  300% 
in  15  years 

•  In  10  years,  linage  up 
169%,  revenue  200%,  ad  count 
up  146%. 

Incentive  Profcrani 

A  previous  incentive  program 
was  based  on  team  effort  by  clas¬ 
sification.  (Example:  real  estate 
outside  sales  person  and  real 
estate  phone  staffer  received  5c 
per  inch  for  linage  increase  with 
outside  receiving  70%  and  phone 
staff  receiving  30%,  plus  ^  per 
ad  for  individual  ad  count  bonus, 
and  a  contract  bonus.  This  en¬ 
couraged  shifting  of  accounts 
between  outside  and  phone  for 
greatest  potential  and  ease  in 
handling.) 

This  spirit  of  cooperation 
established,  Mr.  Greene  switched 
to  an  individual  bonus  of  Ic  a 
line  for  increases;  5c  for  each 
10-time  family  ad,  10c  for  each 
30-time  family  ad,  10c  for  each 
3-time  commercial  ad;  $30  for 
a  brand  new  contract,  payable  at 
$10  when  sold,  $10  in  six  months, 
$10  at  completion  of  contract; 


Ray  J.  Greene 


plus  $7.50  bonus  for  each  color 
ad  sold. 

Planned  Kate  Curd 

Regarding  rates,  the  second 
growi;h  factor,  Mr.  Greene  cited 
a  planned  rate  card  based  on 
daily  contracts  with  a  good 
multiple  insertion  discount  both 
for  commercial  and  family  ads 
and  a  new  rate  with  a  greatly 
increased  spread  from  1  to  3 
insertions  on  commercial. 

The  factors  of  incentive  sell¬ 
ing  plus  rates  have  provided  a 
happy  situation  regarding  com¬ 
posing  room  costs.  Mr.  Greene 
says,  “We’re  setting  34%  of  our 
starting  linage  and  picking  up 
the  rest.” 

Ad  Count 
Linage  ( Single 

(Combined)  Paper) 

1961  5,082,782  227,716 

1962  5,946,618  258,045 


/// 


1963  6,983,624  273,527 

1964  7,975,500  310,822 

1965  8,660,000  320,000 

Since  1961,  sales  cost,  in  terms 

of  percentage  of  total  sales,  has 
dropped  to  14%  in  1965.  Work¬ 
ing  with  55,000  combined  cir¬ 
culation,  the  newspapers  aver¬ 
aged  6  ads  per  subscriber  last 
year. 

Mr.  Greene  cites  three  main 
areas  as  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tors  to  his  section’s  growth: 
people,  rates,  management  inter¬ 
est. 

Mr.  Greene  says,  “We’ve  got 
qualified  staff  members  with 
each  person  an  expert  in  his  or 
her  classification.  Turnover  has 
been  low,  due  partly  to  a  work¬ 
able  incentive  program  that 
makes  the  work  interesting  and 
keeps  the  people  interested.” 

In  the  past  four  years,  the 
telephone  room  staff  has  been 
increased  from  four  people  to 
six,  plus  a  supervisor.  The  out¬ 
side  sales  staff  has  grown  from 
three  to  four  men. 

Mr.  Greene  had  this  to  say 
about  the  third  factor  in  his 
Classified  growth:  “Manage¬ 
ment  displays  interest  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  promotion  by 
providing  space  for  special 
reduced  rate  promotions  during 


National  Want  Ad  Week,  Free 
Kids  Ads  and  consistent  ROP 
campaigns  as  we  feel  necessary. 
Management  also  encourages 
our  active  participation  in 
CAMs  groups.  Our  sales  people 
participate  in  Salem  Home 
Builders,  Salem  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors,  Traders  Club  and  Salem 
Used  Car  Dealers  Associations.” 

Talking  About 
^65  Ad  Gains... 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Guests  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Sun  publisher  Stuart  Keate,  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  sales 
staffs  were  lauded  for  their  part 
in  helping  to  set  up  a  new  all- 
time  high  advertising  volume  of 
31,738,672  lines  in  1965. 

This  total  represented  a  gain 
of  2,779,581  lines  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  was  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  lines  over  the  previous  high 
record  set  in  1959. 

Advertising  Director  John 
Toogood  reported  that  the  three 
divisions  of  general,  classified, 
and  retail  advertising,  all 
showed  substantial  gains. 

General  Revenue  High 

General  advertising,  under 
Jim  Comrie,  produced  the  high¬ 
est  revenue  in  its  history.  Lin¬ 
age  was  the  highest  since  1961, 
despite  the  pressures  from  tele¬ 
vision,  roto  and  magazines.  The 
volume  of  5,926,397  lines  pro¬ 
duced  a  gain  over  1964  of  562,- 
284  lines  (10.5  percent). 

Jim  Gardiner  and  his  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  staff  reached  the 
top  in  Canada  by  posting  a 
record  volume  of  12,364,145 
lines.  They  added  1,121,094  lines 
over  the  previous  year,  for  a 
gain  of  10  percent.  Classified 
now  publishes  just  under  1,300,- 
000  individual  ads  per  year. 

1965  was  a  record  year  for  the 
Sun’s  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  under  Gordon  Crossley.  By 
lasting  a  total  of  13,448,130 
lines  they  registered  a  gain  over 
1964  of  1,096,203  lines  (8.9  pe^ 
cent) . 


WHEN  IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE-(5  conditions) 

It  pays  to  advertise  when:  (1)  you  have  a  good  sales  story; 
(2)  it  is  well  told;  (3) — to  the  right  people;  (4) — at  the  right 
time;  (5) — at  a  reasonable  cost. 

That’s  what  CIRCULATION  ’66  offers  newspapers.  Space 
buyers  and  advertising  managers  use  our  864-page  annual 
analysis  of  newspaper  coverage  when  they  are  putting  together 
or  revising  newspaper  lists.  Your  ad  is  seen  when  your  market 
or  area  is  under  consideration  and  when  the  buyer  wants  to 
know  more  about  what  you  have  to  offer.  Your  ad  is  perfectly 
positioned  and  alive  for  a  full  12  months,  enjoying  continual 
desk-top  accessibility.  Every  newspaper  has  a  good  sales  story 
— it  pays  to  advertise.  Copy  deadline  is  April  11.  Send  your 
space  reservation  now  to  Tom  Sinding,  American  Newspaper 
Markets,  Inc.,  Box  182,  Nortfafield,  Illinois. 


Ad  Department^  Please  Note! 

A  letter,  obviously  written  by  an  illiterate  salesman  to 
the  manager  of  his  home  office,  read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Boss:  I  just  seen  this  outfit  which  an’t  never  bought 
a  dime’s  worth  of  nothing  from  us  and  I  sole  them  a  couple 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  guds.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Chicago.” 

Two  days  later  a  second  letter  arrived: 

“I  cum  here  and  I  sole  them  40  thosend  dollars  worth.” 

Both  letters  were  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  with  this 
note  from  the  president: 

“We  been  spendin  too  much  time  hear  trying  to  spel, 
instead  of  sel.  Let’s  watch  those  sails.  I  want  everboddy 
should  reed  these  letter  from  G  .  .  .,  who  is  on  the  rode  doin 
a  grate  job  and  you  should  go  out  and  do  like  he  done.” 

— From  Home  Edition,  house  magazine  for  employes  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  Province. 
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March  10, 1876 


On  this  date,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  spoke  into  the  ap¬ 
paratus  he  was  experimenting  with  and  said,  “Watson,  come 
here;  I  want  you.”  He  was  distinctly  heard  by  his  assistant 
and  the  forerunner  of  our  modern  telephone  was  born.  Two 
months  later,  on  May  10,  Bell  demonstrated  his  invention 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  July  of  the  following  year  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized.  Once  the  telephone  was  commercially 


established.  Bell  turned  his  attention  to  other  subjects.  Some 
of  his  other  experiments  resulted  in  his  producing  the  first 
successful  phonograph  record;  the  audiometer  and  the  in¬ 
duction  balance.  Bell  established  the  Astrophysical  Ob¬ 
servatory  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  also  found¬ 
ed  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association,  which  brought 
together  Curtis,  Baldwin  and  others,  who  invented 
the  aileron  principle  and  developed  the  hydroplane. 


THE  RING  OE  TRUTH' 


In  the  belief  that  only  by  reviewing  our  great  American  heritage  can  we  look  forward  to  posterity,  this  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Copley  Newspapers 

CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  |  Evening  Tribune  |  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  |  Burbank  Daily  Review  |  Culver  City  Evening  Star- 
News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  |  Glendale  News-Press  |  Monrovia  News-Post  |  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  j  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  | 
ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  |  Illinois  State  Register  |  Aurora  Beacon-News  1  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  |  Joliet  Herald-News 


Advertising  Theatre:  Next  Week-Long  Beach 


Four  months  research,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  barnstorming 
will  pay  off  when  the  Long 
Becu'h  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  plays  host  to  national 
advertising  audiences  at  a  show¬ 
ing  of  a  motion  picture  on  the 
Long  Beach  story. 

Tongue  in  cheek,  the  old- 
fashioned  format  of  the  sneak 
preview  proclaims  “and  for  the 
first  time  anywhere,  a  new  ad¬ 
venture  in  film  making,  a  Silent 
Film.”  This  referred  to  the  21% 
minute  color  film  without  con¬ 
versation,  complementing  a  20- 
page  booklet  of  scenes  from 
Long  Beach,  with  frames  from 
the  film  above  sub-titles. 

The  preview  for  100  in  the 
Sheraton-West  Hotel  here  high¬ 
lighted  the  only  speaking,  a 
three-minute  soft-sell  by  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Don  Nutter. 

Then  he  and  Stan  Schafer, 
national  advertising  manager, 
packed  up  their  sound  projector 
and  promotional  package  for 
visits  to  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
New  York,  Louisville,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Vancouver. 

Art  Stephan,  national  sales 
manager  and  director  of  auto¬ 
motive  advertising,  will  join  the 
troupe  in  Detroit  W  two  meet¬ 
ings  with  automotive  trade 
people. 


by  G-P  Productions  in  Studio 
City,  came  up  with  an  unortho¬ 
dox  pictorial  treatment.  An 
orchestra  conductor  in  full  dress 
but  without  visible  musicians, 
took  his  baton  into  the  water¬ 
front,  atop  skyscrapers,  through 
supermarkets,  into  cocktail 
lounges,  into  the  Na\’y  yards 
and  other  dramatic  locations. 
With  organ  accompaniment  by 
Jamie  Mendoza-Nava,  fast-paced 
photographic  scenes  were  cued 
to  the  music. 

There  were  32  photographic 
sections,  divided  into  three  areas 
of  community  interest.  Industry 
highlights  included  600  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  Long 
Beach  Harbor,  bulk  loading  in 
the  port,  Douglas  Aircraft,  Long 
Beach  Harbor,  Navy  shipyard,  , 
commercial  fishing,  Kaiser  and 
National  Gypsum,  oil,  airport, 
and  steam  plant. 

The  commerce  section  cov'ered 
population  and  retail  sales 
growth,  business  development, 
financial  center,  Lakewood  Cen¬ 
ter’s  largest  shopping  center  in 
the  world,  car  prosperity,  buying 
power,  liquor  sales,  and  build¬ 
ing  skyward. 

The  Good  Life  is  covered  by 
beaches,  recreation,  income 
growth,  ^^’ater  sports  and 
marinas,  fishing,  home  building, 
space  from  Douglas,  North 
American  Aviation  and  other 
giants,  and  public  works. 


SILENT  FILM — A  voiceless  color  movie,  with  a  single  central  figure 
of  a  symphony  conductor,  tells  the  sales  story  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
It  is  being  shown  to  national  advertising  audiences.  Reading  a  20- 
page  brochure  in  the  format  of  silent  movies  are:  from  left,  Art 
Stephan,  national  sales  manager,  Long  Beach  Independent  Press- 
Telegram;  Stan  Schafer,  national  advertising  manager,  and  Don 
Nutter,  advertising  director.  They  are  presenting  the  promotional 
film  across  the  country. 


stores  and  liquor  case  sales. 


on  the  lanai  balcony  of  a  luxury!' 


Herman  Bidder,  publisher  of  apartment,  reading  the  Press-i 
the  Long  Beach  papers,  also  Telegram.  He  was  joined  quickly ! 
owns  the  Orange  County  Eve-  by  scores  of  men,  each  unfolding ( 
ning  News  in  Garden  Grove,  the  Long  Beach  paper.  The: 
which  includes  two  other  daily  symphony  conductor,  waiting' 
editions  and  four  suburban  his  cue  to  stand  up,  absent-i 
weeklies  in  the  west  Orange  mindedly  was  reading  the  Lot 
County  area  adjoining  Long  Angeles  Times,  hurriedly  hid  iL 
Beach  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Mr.  Nutter  ct  reasoned  that: 
The  papers  are  represented  na-  virtually  all  documentary  and| 
tionally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-  commercial  films  utilized  a  sound! 


Walker  Co. 


track  with  dialogue,  so  the  off-  ' 


Norman  Yoffie,  as  promotion  beat  colored  pictorial  symphonic!' 
manager,  coordinated  the  movie  score  proved  effective.  'The  “com* ' 
project,  with  Art  Gould  and  mercial”  was  reserved  for  the 
Gerald  Topper  the  producers.  take-home  booklet,  accompanied  , 
A  sly  sidelight  pictured  a  man  by  the  cocktail-lunch. 


On  Three  Vi  e«*ks  Tour 

The  Long  Beach  trio  will  have 
shown  the  film  to  nearly  1,000 
people  in  three  weeks,  drama¬ 
tizing  the  story  that  no  other 
newspaper  covers  the  Long 
Beach  metropolitan  area,  with 
its  181,209  daily  circulation. 
These  newspapers  cover  55.4 
percent  of  the  264,900  homes  in 
the  Long  Beach-Garden  Grove 
city  zones. 

'The  Sawj-er- Ferguson- Walker 
Theatre,  highlighting  the  film 


Metropolitan  Area 

With  a  population  of  1,439,572 
in  the  Metropolitan  Long  Beach 
area,  lesser  cities  in  succession 
are  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Dallas,  Seattle,  Kansas  City, 
San  Diego,  Atlanta,  Miami  and 
Denver.  The  Long  Beach  area 
also  holds  a  lead  over  the  other 
cities  in  the  dollar  volume  of 
E.B.I.  retail  sales,  food  sales, 
eating-drinking  places,  general 
merchandise,  furniture  appli¬ 
ance,  auto  dealers,  gas,  drug 


Illinois  Papers  Tell 
Supplement  Rates 

A  sun’ey  by  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  shows  there  is  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  rates 
charged  by  newspapers  for  in¬ 
sertion  of  pre-printed  supple¬ 
ments. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
Illinois  newspapers  were  queried 
about  inserts.  The  following  is 
a  breakdown  of  the  information 


$32.50 — 1  daily 

$30 — 8  weeklies,  1  daily  I 

$25 — 18  weeklies  1 

$22.50 — 15  weeklies  i 

$22 — 5  weeklies 

$21 — 3  weeklies  j 

$20 — 36  weeklies 

$18.50 — 1  weekly  i 

$10 — 1  weekly 

•  ■] 

Former  Merchant  j 

An  Ad  Salesman 

Mendall  Bloom  has  joined  the 
retail  advertising  staff  of  the . 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 


received  for  566  weekly  and  Hackensavk  (N.  J.)  Record  andu 


daily  newspapers: 

Accept  inserts — 459 
Don’t  accept — 102 
Might  accept — 5 
Charge  space  rates — (76): 
Weeklies— 69 
Dailies — 7 

Charge  on  percentage  basis  of 


its  sister  paper,  the  Pater 
Morning  Call,  as  a  departm 
store  sales  co-ordinator.  For 
past  10  years  he  has  been 
the  retail  ad  staff  of  the  Pas 
(N.  J.)  Herald-News.  Bef 
that,  he  ran  a  women’s  appa 
and  shoe  store  in  Sharon,  Pa. 


I 

ik 
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regular  rates — (21): 


THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


80% — 3  weeklies 

75% — 5  weeklies,  3  dailies 

70% — 1  daily 

68% — 1  daily 

60% — 1  daily 

50% — 7  weeklies 

Charge  on  per  M  basis — (96): 

$50 — 1  weekly 

$45 — 1  weekly 

$40 — 1  weekly,  2  dailies 

$35 — 1  weekly,  1  daily 
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21  Ad  ‘Specials’ 

St.  Phttersburg,  F 
In  February,  the  Times  an 
Evening  Independent  publis 
21  special  advertising  secti 
About  20  more  are  booked  f 
March.  Two  stores,  J.  M.  Fiel 
and  Central  Plaza,  had  12-p 
all-ad  tabloids;  Maas  Bros, 
a  12-page  standard  size  secti 
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Suburbia  is  another  growing  market  for  John  Deere 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  home-maintenance  story,  telephone  or  write: 


i  Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309, 792-4181 


This  new  6  h.p.  Lawn  Tractor  will  help  boost  John  Deere's  position  in  the 
rapidly  expanding  lawn  and  garden  tractor  market.  In  only  two  years, 
John  Deere's  share  of  this  market  has  grown  to  almost  $16  million. 


HYDRAULIC  PROOF  PRESS 

.  .  .  M  HMiiriMssed  pre-midie-ready  press  with 
sacoth  bed  noveMent.  Designed  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  make-ready  time,  this  highly  reliable 
machine  has  the  design  features  of  a  production 
press,  and  the  shock-free  hydraulic  bed  movement 
that  helps  to  produce  sharp,  high-quality  press 
proofs.  Push-button  operated,  with  adjustable  im¬ 
pression  and  hydraulic  cylinder  lift,  individual 
roller  adjustments  and  Automatic  Washup.  Major 
moving  parts  and  hydraulic  systems  are  main¬ 
tenance  free. 


WOOD 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

Hifb  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 


Amimtmrm 

todoff! 


Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products— Type- 
tape  Perforators,  On- 
Line  and  Off-Line  Blend¬ 
ers,  Proof  Presses,  Di¬ 
rect-Pressure  Presses. 


AGENCY  ITEMS 

BBDO  at  75: 

How  It  Began 
At  Oyster  Bar 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  is  celebrating  its  75th 
year  in  the  advertising  agency 
business. 

The  agency’s  beginnings  go 
to  March  15,  1891  when  the 
George  Batten  Company  opened 
its  doors  for  business  with  one 
female  employe,  no  clients  and 
no  accounts.  Today  the  agency 
is  one  of  the  four  largest  in  the 
world  with  annual  billings  to¬ 
taling  $.350  million. 

For  those  interested  in  the 
history  of  this  agency,  BBDO’s 
February  Newsletter  contains 
the  full  story.  It  describes  how 
Bruce  Barton,  Roy  Durstine  and 
Alex  Osborn  got  together: 

Late  in  1918,  Mr.  Barton,  w'ho 
had  been  a  magazine  editor,  met 
at  the  Oyster  Bar  in  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Station  in  New  York  with 
Alex  Osborn,  an  ex-Buffalo 
newspaper  reporter,  who  at  the 
time  was  with  the  E.  P.  Reming¬ 
ton  advertising  agency. 

Cave  Up  Editing  Job 

Mr.  Barton  was  wondering 
what  to  do  next,  now  that  the 
war  work  was  over.  He  didn’t 
want  to  return  to  magazine  ed¬ 
iting.  Mr.  Osborn  suggested  the 
advertising  agency  business;  he 
thought  Mr.  Barton  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  for  it.  When  Mr.  Barton 
said  he  didn’t  like  the  job  of 
hiring  and  firing  and  keeping 
track  of  the  money,  Mr.  Osborn 
suggested  Roy  Durstine,  who 
had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Sun  and  was  a  part¬ 
ner  in  small  agency,  Berrien 
&  Durstine,  as  a  likely  person 
to  look  after  the  business  end. 

On  January  2,  1919,  Barton  & 
Durstine  opened  for  business  on 
a  $10,000  cash  loan.  Mr.  Osborn 
joined  them  on  August  1,  1919 
but  insisted  on  operating  from 
Buffalo,  which  he  always  did. 
Thus  BDO  came  into  being.  Ten 
years  later  the  merger  with  the 
Batten  Co.  took  place  and  BBDO 
evolved. 

«  *  « 

N&G’s  35 

Needham  &  Grohmann  agency 
also  marked  an  anniversary  this 
week.  Established  in  1931,  N&G 
handles  the  advertising  of  73 
accounts,  principally  in  the  ho¬ 
tel  and  travel  field.  Mr.  Groh¬ 
mann,  co-founder,  has  been  its 
president  since  1939.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  received  a  bonus 
of  $35,  plus  an  additional  $35 
for  each  five  years  of  service. 
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K&E  Loses  Ford’s 
Corporate  Account 

In  line  with  a  new  policy  of 
assigning  its  corporate  advertis¬ 
ing  to  an  agency  not  already 
handling  advertising  for  any  of 
the  Ford  divisions,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  will  no  longer  handle 
Ford  Motor  Company’s  corporate 
account  after  mid-August. 

E.  F.  Laux,  Ford  vicepresi¬ 
dent-marketing,  said  K&E  which 
has  handled  the  corporate  por¬ 
tion  since  1945,  will  continue  to 
serve  for  Comet,  Mercury,  and 
Lincoln  Continental  cars,  the 
majority  of  Lincoln-Mercury  Di¬ 
vision’s  Dealer  Advertising  As¬ 
sociations,  and  the  imported 
British  Ford  line. 

“The  decision  to  make  this 
change  reflects  a  desire  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  divisions  with  the  un¬ 
divided  services  of  our  agencies 
separate  from  the  demands  of 
handling  the  corporate  account, 
which  has  increased  the  scope  of 
its  activities  tremendously  over 
the  last  months,”  Mr.  Laux  said. 
K&E  created  the  “blue-oval” 
campaign  running  in  magazines. 

Mr.  Laux  said  a  separate 
agency  will  be  named  for  cor¬ 
porate  advertising.  “No  discus¬ 
sions  have  been  held  with  other 
agencies  up  to  this  point,”  he 
said. 

Other  agencies  handling  Ford 
domestic  advertising  and  not 
affected  by  the  realignment  are 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborne  (Autolite  Division  and 
Philco  Corporation,  a  Ford  sub¬ 
sidiary),  Meldrum  and  Fewsmith 
(Tractor  Division),  and  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  (Ford  Division). 
• 

Kent  Cigarettes 
Go  to  Grey  Agency 

P.  Lorillard  Co.  is  moving  its 
Kent  cigarette  account  (about 
$15  million)  from  Lennen  A 
Newell  to  Grey  Advertising. 

The  other  Lorillard  products 
handled  by  Lennen  &  Newell 
were  not  affected,  nor  were  the 
accounts  presently  with  Grey 
and  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

Lorillard  said  it  felt  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  its  two  major  ciga¬ 
rette  brands,  Kent  and  New¬ 
port,  could  be  better  served  if 
handled  by  separate  agencies. 

• 

Campbell  to  Matlies 

Munson  Campbell  has  joined 
its  J.  M.  Mathes  Co.  staff  as 
assistant  to  top  management, 
with  responsibilities  in  the  han¬ 
dling  and  development  of  cor¬ 
porate  and  consumer  accounts. 
He  was  for  20  years  in  the 
national  ad  department  of  the 
New  York  Times,  where  recently 
he  had  been  in  charge  of  cor¬ 
porate  and  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  activity. 
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Here’s  what  Dick  Forbes  of  Chrysler  said  to  us , . . 


"I'm  very  pleased  to  see  the  6-column  format  and  equal  ROP  rates 
announced  by  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times.  The  new 
format  presents  a  modern,  clean-cut  appearance  and  the  equal  rates  for  all 
advertisers  offer  the  most  practical  plan  I've  seen  yet  to  serve  all  types  of 
advertisers.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  a  discount  structure  for  ROP 
based  on  dollar  expenditures  in  ROP,  roto,  comics,  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 
as  well  as  sections.  This  will  allow  us  real  versatility  without  penalty.  I  believe 
that  your  moves  are  sound,  and  that  they  will  be  supported  by  advertisers 
generally." 


Richard  E.  Forbes 
Director  of  Advertising 
The  Chrysler  Corporation 


Turn  the  page  for  what  we  said  to  Dick  Forbes... 


Here’s  what  we  said  to  Dick  Forbes  of  Chrysler. . . 


“Each  year  in  recent  memory,  the  automobile  industry  has  ottered  tlie 
public  a  broader  choice  in  cars.  This  is  modern  marketing.  The  Courier-Journal 
and  The  Louisville  Times  have  introduced  the  same  concept  into  nt*wspaper 
advertising.  Innovations  such  as  SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  olTer  the  advertiser  the 
broadest  choice  in  advertising's  history.  The  h-column  format  is  a  brilliant 
new  “showroom"  for  advertisements.  Equal  ROP  rates  and  the  new  discount 
structure  now'  make  advertising  space  easier  and  increasingly  economical  to 
purchase.  The  whole  story  of  how  the  Louisville  new'spapers  have  brought 
modern  marketing  to  newspaper  advertising  is  in  the  new  booklet, 
'Advertising  Space  For  Sale  .  .  .  S3.(K)  And  Up'." 

Ed  Charney 

The  Branham  Company 

New  York 

For  your  free  copy  of  .  .  SJ.OO  And  Up,"  call  Ed  Charney  at 
871-0440  in  Detroit,  or  the  Branham  office  in  your  city,  or 
call  collect  to  Jewell  Greenwood  in  Louisville. 

Area  Code  502  ..  .  582-5704. 


PRO^IOTION 


Survey  Simplified 
For  Salesmen’s  Use 


By  George  Wilt 

It’s  one  thing  to  come  up  with 
meaninprful  market  data  on  a 
newspaper  market.  Preparing  a 
summary  of  that  information, 
translated  into  terms  that  are 
usable  by  a  newspaper’s  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  is  quite  another 
matter. 

The  Hotiston  Chronicle,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  able  to  do  both. 
With  the  aid  of  Belden  Associ¬ 
ates,  the  oldest  and  largest  firm 
of  its  kind  in  the  South,  the 
Chronicle  has  embarked  on  a 
modern  research  program  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  comprehensive 
market  data  on  a  rapidly 
changing  market.  The  Chron¬ 
icle’s  “Continuing  Market 
Study’’  is  designed  so  that  by 
means  of  face-to-face  interviews 
in  a  sample  of  households,  all 
families  in  metropolitan  Houston 
can  be  represented.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  using  what  is 
call^  “probability”  type  sam¬ 
pling,  which  gives  every  house¬ 
hold  a  known  probability  of 
being  included  in  the  sample, 
and  allowing  projection  of  the 
findings  to  the  total  number  of 
households  in  the  area. 

The  selection  of  households 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
“multistage”  procedure.  An  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  the  study  is 
its  continuing  nature.  The  study 
is  based  on  an  annual  sample 
of  1,200,  four  quarterly  samples 
of  300  each.  To  keep  the  find¬ 
ings  current  and  fresh,  100  inter¬ 
views  are  made  each  month  and 
accumulated  to  produce  the 
quarterly  sample.  Results  can 
be  tabulated  from  the  entire 
yearly  sample  of  1,200 — or  from 
quarterly  samples,  to  show 
trends.  As  a  new  quarter  is 
added  to  the  total  sample,  the 
earliest  300  interviews  are 
dropped. 

Salesmen’s  Booklet 

Latest  findings  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  Continuing  Market  Study 
are  compiled  in  an  attractive, 
16-page,  three-color  booklet,  for 
use  by  the  advertising  sales 
staff.  Produced  in  the  promotion 
department  under  the  direction 
of  promotion  manager  Dick 
Johnson,  the  market  data  is 
presented  in  simple  form,  with 
large  illustrations  and  plenty  of 
white  space.  Each  two-page 
spread  in  the  booklet  follows  the 
same  basic  format,  with  the  left 
page  devoted  to  the  market,  the 


right  page  to  Houston’s  news¬ 
papers’  coverage  of  the  same 
break-downs. 

For  instance,  on  a  spread 
presenting  number  and  percent¬ 
age  of  “male  heads  of  house¬ 
holds,  by  age”  the  left  page  pre¬ 
sents  figures  for  the  classifica¬ 
tion  in  three  groups:  Under  35, 
35  to  49,  and  50  or  over.  Two 
columns  show  whole  numbers 
and  percentages  for  all  house¬ 
holds,  and  for  newspaper  house¬ 
holds. 

The  facing  page,  presents 
newspaper  coverage,  both  daily 
and  Sunday,  for  the  same  age 
breakdowns. 

Included  in  the  booklet  are 
tabulations  on  total  newspaper 
homes  in  metro  Houston,  with 
exclusive  and  duplicate  coverage, 
male  and  female  heads  of  house¬ 
holds — by  age,  education,  size  of 
family,  and  income. 

A  pocket  in  the  inside  back 
cover  contains  a  folder  detailing 
the  methodology  of  the  study. 


SERVICE  SUMMARY— 
“Greatness  must  be  earned,” 
says  a  brochure  mailed  to  a 
select  list  by  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  A  dozen  of  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  projects  and  cam¬ 
paigns  of  public  and  community 
serv’ice  are  listed  in  the  booklet. 
*  *  * 

LIQUOR — The  Detroit  News 
makes  a  case  for  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  by  pointing  out  that  De¬ 
troit  is  the  eighth  liquor  market, 
and  that  the  Detroit  News  is  the 
No.  3  newspaper  (daily  and 
Sunday)  in  the  nation  for  total 
liquor  linage.  According  to  the 
brochure,  66%  of  Michigan’s 
liquor  sales  are  made  in  the 
Detroit  liquor  district. 

«  «  * 

FASHIONS— More  than  21,- 
000  persons  attended  the  tw'o 
performances  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  Spring  Fashion 
Show  last  month.  The  show  is 
presented  twice  a  year  by  the 
Globe-Democrat  in  cooperation 
with  four  St.  Louis  stores. 

*  *  * 

TORONTO  HIGHLIGHTS— 
The  Toronto  Star  has  released 
“A  study  of  Toronto  daily  news¬ 
paper  audiences  and  reader 
characteristics.”  The  study  was 
pi-oduced  for  the  Star  by  Cana¬ 
dian  Facts  Ltd.,  and  validated 
by  the  Canadian  Advertising 
Research  Foundation.  The  18- 
page  brochure  includes  the 
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THIRTEEN  has  proved  to  be  a  lucky  number  for  GARY  L.  SHIVERS, 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  photographer.  He  became  the  13th  to 
win  the  "Best  of  Show"  award  in  the  Press  Photographers  Association 
of  Philadelphia  competition.  He  was  born  on  Friday  the  13th,  his 
office  key  is  numbered  13  and,  he  says,  "I  was  baptized  while  13 
people  were  in  the  church."  His  father,  Howard  Shivers,  is  Courier- 
Post  art  and  photo  director. 


highlights  of  a  50-page  study, 
and  presents  the  data  in  highly 
readable  graphic  form  with 
three-color  charts  and  graphs. 
Included  is  data  on  total  reader- 
ship,  combinations,  exclusive 
and  duplicated,  plus  readership 
by  sex,  age,  education,  financial 
possessions,  and  income.  Data 
is  shown  on  readers’  vacation 
choice,  shopping  habits,  occupa¬ 
tions,  home  and  car  owmership. 

e  «  « 

SING-OUT  ’66— On  the  234th 
anniversary  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birthday,  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Inquirer  spon¬ 
sored  two  performances  of  the 
Moral  Rearmament  Movement’s 
“Sing-Out  ’66,”  at  municipal 
auditorium.  Attendance  exceeded 
10,000.  The  afternoon  showing 
was  arranged  for  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Maynard  R.  Ashworth, 
publisher,  introduced  the  show. 

«  *  « 

KNOCKER— A  gold-ink,  die- 
cut  door  knocker  serves  as  the 
art  motif  for  a  mail  promotion 
piece  for  the  Montreal  Sta/r’s 
“Today’s  Homes”  tabloid,  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  Friday, 
April  15. 

*  *  e 

COLOR — The  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  Banner  are  pro¬ 
moting  the  use  of  color  with  a 
full  page,  full-color  house  ad 
that  lists  the  top  50  newspapers 
in  ROP  color  advertising  for 
1965.  According  to  the  table,  the 
Tennessean  ranks  fifth,  and  the 
Banner  is  35th  on  the  list.  Art 
for  the  page  is  a  pattern  of  dots 
showing  the  spectrum  of  colors. 

«  «  * 

SILVER  ANNIVERSARY— 
May  1-13,  1966,  marks  the  Silver 
Anniversary  of  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Daily  Mirror.  The 
occasion  is  promoted  with  a 
spiral-bound  tooklet  with  metal¬ 
lic  silver  cover.  25  years  history 
is  depicted  in  the  booklet  with 
front  pages  of  the  tabloid.  Spe¬ 
cial  anniversary  issues  will  be 
published  throughout  the  week, 
and  a  schedule  of  their  contents 
is  included  in  the  promotion.  (A 
slight  oversight  kept  this  from 
being  an  outstanding  piece. 
Those  responsible  for  producing 
the  booklet  neglected  to  mention 
the  city  of  publication,  address 
or  other  pertinent  information. 
It  was  necessary  to  look  at  one 
of  the  miniature  front  pages 
through  a  magnifying  glass  to 
tell  that  the  Daily  Mirror  is 
published  in  Sydney.) 

*  «  « 

MISS  TEEN-AGER— Lynnell 
Raye  Bass  of  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  who  won  the  title  of  “Miss 
American  Teen-Ager,”  appeared 
at  the  New  York  International 
Sport  and  Camping  Show  at  the 
Colliseum  in  the  New  York 
Journal- American  booth. 
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Robb  Says  Press 
And  the  Churches 
Must  Help  Poor 


Milwaukee’s 
‘Drive  Alive’ 
Crusade  Cited 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Newspapers  and  churches  face 
the  challenge  of  helping  the  poor 
and  Negroes,  leaders  of  New 
York  State’s  Protestant 
churches  were  told  recently  by 
Gene  Robb,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Mr.  Robb  said:  “I  am  talking 
about  the  very  poor  people  and 
the  colored  people — in  our  own 
city,  our  own  state  and  our  own 
country;  eventually  throughout 
the  world.” 

The  ANPA  president  who  is 
publisher  of  Capital  News¬ 
papers,  here,  spoke  at  the  legis¬ 
lative  dinner  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches. 

He  urged  “commitment”  to 
work  for  and  with  the  poorest 
and  blackest  people  at  home  and 
abroad. 


Washington 
Winners  of  the  annual  News¬ 
paper  Safety  Writing  Compe¬ 
tition,  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Trucking  Associations,  have 
been  announced  by  Goley  D. 

Sontheimer,  ATA’s  safety  di¬ 
rector. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $5,400 
will  be  presented  to  the  winners 
at  a  ceremony  here  late  in 
March. 

First  place  winners  are:  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Sanderson,  Portland 
Oregonian,  single  story;  Dow 
Richardson,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  editorial ;  and  Ivan  Robin¬ 
son,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
series. 

Second  place  winners:  Frank 
A.  Aukofer,  Milwaukee  Journal, 

single  story;  Robert  S.  King,  g^d,  when  18  persons  became  Tvue  Mission  Wins 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  editorial;  traffic  fatalities.  Each  accident  -pi  u  r 

and  Menno  Duerksen,  Memphis  involving  a  fatality  was  de-  13n  S  roni  flr  Always  Linked 

\  scribed  from  the  standpoint  of  La  Jolla,  Calif.  . 

Third  place  winners:  Raleigh  the  victims  as  human  beings,  “Mission  to  Peru,”  the  eighth  We  shall  encounter  discour- 
Mann,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  rather  than  mere  traffic  statis-  in  a  newspaper  technical  assist-  agements,”  he  declared.  “We 

News,  single  story;  N.  S.  Hay-  tics.  ance  program  offered  by  James  shall  frequently  fail,  but  we 

den,  Hartwell  (Ga.)  Sun,  edi-  jyjr.  Richardson’s  editorial  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  The  Cop-  have  got  to  get  involved.  We 
torial;  and  Paul  H.  Miller,  Ak-  noted  that  one  of  the  ironies  of  ley  Press  Inc.,  proved  of  double  have  &ot  to  tp^.”  ,  ,  , 

ron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  our  civilization  is  that  man  must  value.  the  church  leaders 

series.  sometimes  be  saved  from  him-  Pedro  G.  Beltran,  editor  and  that  throughout  the  historical 

470  self,  and  called  for  curbs  on  the  publisher,  Lima  (Peru)  La  discussions  of  amendments  to 

479  Lntr.es  competitive,  and  even  combative,  Prensa,  advised  Mr.  Copley  the  the  Constitution  “the  fr^  exer- 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  won  driver.  It  asked  prosecutors  and  activity  was  of  immeasurable  ‘‘‘se  of  the  conscience 
the  Special  Plaque  Award  for  courts  to  back  up  the  police  with  value  throughout  Latin  America,  of  religira— always  was  linked 
the  most  effective  traffic  safety  a  program  of  “more  vigorous  both  in  better  newspapers  and  with  freedom  of  the  press, 
campaign  during  1965.  The  prosecution  and  tougher  penal-  in  better  understanding  between  “And  the  most  important 
Journal’s  campaign  ran  under  ties  for  convicted  traffic  viola-  nations.  fact,”  he  said,  “is  that  you  in 

the  slogan  “Drive  Alive  In  ’65”.  tors,”  and  concluded  that  the  Howard  B.  Taylor,  editorial  the  churches  and  we  of  our  free 
It  featured,  at  one  point,  a  free-  nation  must  be  safeguarded  consultant,  Copley  Newspapers,  press  should  support  one  an- 
way  safe  driving  quiz,  as  w'ell  as  against  a  “peril  as  appalling  as  again  assisted  in  the  typogn'aphi-  other  in  keeping  our  govern- 
articles  on  auto  safety  equip-  malignant  disease.”  cal  revisions.  His  trip  was  in  ment  out  of  our  affairs — not  in 

ment.  The  Journal  also  spon-  Mr.  Robinson’s  series  incor-  response  to  a  request  from  Mr.  defense  of  clericalism  or  of  the 

sored  public  forums  on  highway  porated  creative  photographs  to  Beltran.  owners  of  the  newspapers  but 

safety.  fit  the  theme  of  each  day’s  ar-  The  missions  begun  in  1959  in  defense  of  the  people  and 

A  record  479  contest  entries  tide,  and  detailed  virtually  have  provided  readership  im-  their  rights  to  follow  their  con- 
reflected  increasing  interest  and  every  major  factor  in  traffic  ac-  provements  for  15  newspapers  science,  complain  to  the  editor, 
concern  on  the  part  of  newspa-  cidents.  The  articles  ranged  in  seven  nations,  six  of  these  cry  out  on  the  street  comer,  go 
pers  in  highway  safety.  from  psychological  appraisals  of  being  in  Latin  America.  to  a  different  church  every  Sun- 

Mr.  Sanderson’s  story  entry  why  people  cause  accidents,  to  •  day  and  read  a  different  paper 

detailed  the  human  carnage  what  to  do  when  an  on-coming  every  day.” 


WAR  CORRESPONDENT  BADGE  he  wore  for  three  years  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II  is  presented  by  Thomas  L.  Shafer, 
center,  UPl  photographer  in  Chicago,  to  William  M.  Reilly  on  his 
departure  from  UP  Chicago  to  UPl  bureau  in  Saigon.  Mr.  Shafer 
was  a  photographer  for  NEA  and  Acme  during  the  war. 


Our  13th  Anniversary  Gift  to  you. 


Big  13th  Issue  Yours  as  a  Bonus  Absolutely 

I  Clip  this  ad,  attach  to  your  letterhead 
\  I  H  HH  H  I  and  mail!  Get  free  samples  and  details 
^  I  of  this  offer.  America’s  top  paste-up 

V'  H  I  art  for  offset— or  letterpress.  No  obli- 

'  H  I  gation,  no  salesmen.  Write  todayl 

Originators  of  the  ‘CUP  BOOKS' 

HARRY  E.  VOLK  ART  STUDIO 

Pleasantvilla,  New  Jersey  08232 


OreXTHA  COST! 


1 


To  the 
man  who 

got  to  be 

editor 

by  being 

(but  not  cynical) 

When  a  business  is  doing  well,  who  wants  to  rock 
the  boat,  right?  Wrong.  The  automobile  industry 
is  doing  well.  But  90  percent  of  your  readers  are 
unhappy  with  the  way  automobile  dealer  adver¬ 
tising  takes  advantage  of  them  —  with  the  way  the 
future  of  honesty  looks.  They  are  standing  for  it 
only  because  they  haven’t  decided  what  they  can 
do  about  it  —  or  what  they  should  do  about  it. 

And  do  you  know  what’s  the  crying  shame? 

There  is  an  organization  of  22,000  franchised  new- 
car  dealers,  called  the  National  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Association,  which  is  working  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  International 
to  eliminate  dishonest,  deceptive  advertising.  They 
have  prepared  a  booklet  for  just  this  purpose. 

Because  they  can’t  succeed  without  you.  You  are 
the  only  one  who  can  require  that  there  be  honest 
advertising  without  financial  doubletalk  and  come- 
on  gobbledygook . . .  advertising  with  an  element 
of  respect  for  people. 


No,  It  s  not  easy. 

But  then,  neither  is  holding  a  country  intact, 
raising  children  to  believe  in  something  besides 
swingers ...  or  getting  to  be  editor  without  becom¬ 
ing  cynical. 


OK,  I’m  game  to  do  what  I  can.  Send  me 
“Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for 
Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles.’’ 


Send  to: 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS  ASSOCIATION  iCpi] 

2000  “K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 


WINNER — Mason  Walsh,  left,  mana9ing  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  receives  Arizona  Newspapers  Association  plaque  from  Terry 
L.  Hollern,  vicepresident-manager  of  Powell  River-Alberni  Sales 
Corp.,  for  paper's  general  excellence  trophy. 


Union  Is  Suing 
For  Arbitration 
Of  Christmas  Gift 

Akron,  Ohio 

Typographical  Union  Local 
182,  representing  employes  of 
the  Beacon  Journal,  have  filed 
suit  in  Federal  Court,  asking 
that  the  newspaper  company  be 
required  to  arbitrate  a  grievance 
claim  concerning  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  Christmas  gift  to  the 
employes. 

For  some  years,  the  Beacon 
Journal  has  made  voluntary 
cash  gifts  to  members  of  the 
printers’  union  as  well  as  to  all 
other  employes  at  the  Christmas 
season. 

The  union  contends  that  a 
change  in  the  1965  gift  distribu¬ 
tion  violated  the  contract.  The 
suit  pleads  that  the  contract 
“may  not  be  altered  as  to  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions 
without  agreement  of  the  other 
party.” 

.4lway!i  VoIuiiUiry 

Ben  Maidenburg,  publisher  of 
the  Beacon  Journal,  a  Knight 
Newspaper,  made  the  following 
statement:  “When  the  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  were  initiated  they 
were  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  Beacon  Journal,  and  have 
been  so  ever  since. 


“The  typographical  union  has 
always  sought  contracts  based 
on  current  ‘going  rates’  in  com¬ 
petitive  newspapers  and  has 
never  taken  into  consideration, 
as  a  wage  matter,  any  possible 
Christmas  gifts. 

“The  Beacon  Journal  itself 
has  never  sought  to  inject  the 
possibility  of  a  Christmas  gift 
into  any  wage  talks.” 

The  1965  gifts  were  based  on 
1964  salaries,  whereas  the  1964 
gifts  were  based  on  1964  sal¬ 
aries. 

• 

Post-Dispatch  Goes 
To  $207  in  Contract 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  has 
approved  a  contract  offered  by 
management  that  calls  for  top 
editorial  minimums  of  $190.25 
the  first  year,  $200  the  second 
and  $207  the  third  year.  Raises 
in  upper  brackets  range  from 
$18.50  to  $25.50  over  the  three- 
year  period. 

Classified  outside  salesmen  go 
to  a  minimum  of  $194.50  in  the 
third  year.  Seven  country  cir¬ 
culation  district  men  will  come 
into  the  guild  with  sizable  in¬ 
creases. 

Another  economic  benefit  will 
be  substantial  increase  in  the 
Joseph  Pulitzer  Pension  Plan 
upon  approval  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 


. . EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Shakespeare  Was  Right 

Theatrical  cant  is  shouldering  its  way  farther  into 
everyday  discourse.  The  use  of  these  expressions,  casually 
and  out  of  their  element,  may  suggest  that  the  user  is 
showing  off  his  familiarity  with  showbiz.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  at  least  proves  Jimmy  Durante’s  thesis  that 
everybody  wants  to  get  inta  da  act,  and  also  that 
Shakespeare  was  right  when  he  said  all  the  world’s  a 
stage. 

We  have,  for  example,  catch  (for  see  or  attend)  in 
reference  to  a  performance  (“Did  you  catch  the  show?”) 
as  used,  not  by  actors,  but  by  ordinary  showgoers. 

There  is  also  break  up,  as  used  to  describe  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  one  performer  causes  another  to  laugh 
out  of  character.  This  is  all  right  in  its  technical  sense, 
but  it  is  often  used  irrelevantly  as  a  casual  synonym 
for  tnake  laugh  (“His  jokes  after  dinner  broke  the 
guests  up”).  This  usage  is  not  only  ostentatious  but 
also  devalues  the  precise  and  useful  meaning  of  break 
up  in  the  theatrical  sense. 

Sing  (or  whatever)  up  a  storm  may  not  actually 
be  theatrical  lingo  but  merely  a  promotional  descrip¬ 
tive  that  is  applied  ad  nauseam  to  performers. 

The  most  distasteful  of  all,  to  my  mind,  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  bit,  used  as  an  extension  of  the  showbiz  term 
for  a  small  role.  One  night  I  saw  a  girl  being  inter¬ 
viewed  in  a  television  newscast  about  a  field  of  pumpkins 
her  father  had  grown.  Asked  whether  she  had  helped 
him.  she  replied,  “Sure,  I  watered,  hoed,  and  the  whole 
bit.”  Whereupon  I  turned  the  set  off  and  opened  the 
newspaper. 

The  only  dictionary  that  gives  this  sense  for  bit  is 
Funk  &  Wagnalls’  Standard  College  Dictionary  (one  of 
the  newest,  published  in  1963) :  “an  instance  or  episode 
of  behavior,  activity,  etc.:  the  crying  bit.”  This  usage 
is  labeled  slang.  Whole  bit,  as  used  by  the  aforementioned 
pumpkin  grower,  seems  to  be  a  stupidly  self-contradic¬ 
tory  variant,  since  the  original  bit,  by  definition,  is  a 
small  fraction.  At  any  rate,  bit  is  a  new  weed,  and 
spreading  out  of  control. 

Yet  the  worst  I  can  say  against  these  expressions  is 
that  they  seem  somehow  inappropriate  when  used  out 
of  their  element,  and  I  dislike  them.  This  is  really  a 
pretty  thin  objection,  because  specialized  terms  from 
many  fields  constantly  find  their  way  into  general  usage, 
and  often  they  are  colorful  or  amusing — until  they  be¬ 
come  tiresome,  that  is.  I  suspect  that  this  is  one  of  those 
occasions  made  for  the  proverb  that  there  is  no  arguing 
about  tastes. 


Wayward  Words 

Adjacent  takes  to,  not  of:  “The  store  is  adjacent  of 

the  Lincoln  Avenue  School.”  to. 

*  *  * 

Admit  is  unsuitable  in  attribution  unless  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  suggest  that  which  is  undesirable  or  concealed,  or 
a  response  to  a  challenge:  “Clark  admitted  he  had  been 
working  on  the  plan  to  restore  the  neighborhood  for 
several  years.”  None  of  the  conditions  cited  applied 
here,  as  shown  by  the  context;  the  writer  simply  used 
admitted  as  a  random  variant  for  said,  but  he  made 
it  sound  as  if  the  hapless  neighborhood  restorer  was 
up  to  no  good. 

•  *  * 

Already  existing  is  redundant  for  existing. 
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Mrs.  Dominic  Antoniello  couidn’t  care  iess  about  trucks 


Yet  every  morning  you’ll  see  her  at  the  mar  ket  place,  where  everything  is  fresh  off  the  truck— cabbages,  peppers, 
zucchini.  Mr.  Bellini,  who  runs  the  stand,  isn’t  much  on  trucks  either.  He  knows  H 

that  his  living  depends  on  them,  of  course.  It's  just  that  he’s  more  interested  ™ 

in  the  sports  pages,  which  he  follows  daily  in  a  newspaper  that  is  delivered 
by  truck.  Actually,  few  people  really  care  about  trucks.  But  whether  we  care  or 
not,  everything  we  eat  moves  by  truck  at  some  point  or  another— if  not  all  • 
the  way— from  farm  to  wholesaler  to  processor  to  market  or  supermarket.  '^harvestTr^''  ^“^"'iNDus^Rf 


UounoatiON 


School  Links 
Journalism 
And  Theater 


Her  lecture  was  one  in  a  series  sponsored  by  the 
Indianapolis  News  and  Star.  Indiana  students  (from 
left)  are  Lori  Hritsko,  Indianapolis;  Sheryl  Bills,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Ind.;  Joel  McNally,  Union  City,  and  Kit 
Murphy,  Alexandria,  Va. 


REPORTORIAL  ADVICE — It  takes  stamina,  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  emotionally,  for  women  to  compete  as  news 
reporters  with  men,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  reward-* 
ing  careers  possible.  Miss  Nan  Robertson  of  the  New 
Vork  Times  Washington  Bureau  (second  from  right) 
told  Indiana  University  journalism  students  Feb.  17. 


nalism  has  been  announced  by 
Dr.  Millard  E.  Gladfelter, 
Temple  president.  Dr.  Under¬ 
wood  is  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
has  developed 


Reporters’ 
Seminar  Set 
For  June  6 


brick,  reporter,  London  Free , 
Press;  Richard  Newman,  news- 
features  editor,  London  Freei 
Press,  and  W.  S.  Robinson,  Par-i 
liamentary  staff  writer,  London] 
Free  Press. 

Reporters’  seminars  are  in  th# 
form  of  lectures  and  workshop! 
London,  Ont.  and  involve  direct  criticism  of 
The  Seventh  Annual  Press  interviewing,  reporting  and 


a  program  of 

grraduate  study  and  research  graduate  study  in  journalism, 
work,  are  aimed  at  meeting  the  Prior  to  teaching  he  had  ex- 
increased  demands  for  advanced  perience  on  the  reportorial  staffs 

of  newspapers  in  Dallas,  Mer- 

Advanced  degrees  to  be  of-  cedes  and  Brownsville,  Texas.  He  Institute  of  Canada  reporters’  writing  techniques, 
fered  by  the  school  will  include  served  four  years  in  the  Air  seminar  will  take  place  at  the  The  Press  Institute  of  Canada^ 
master’s  degrees  in  journalism  Force  as  a  public  information  University  of  Western  Ontario,  whose  object  is  preserving  and 
and  theater.  The  University  al-  officer  in  this  country  and  over-  here,  June  6-10.  improving  the  quality  of  new»< 

ready  offers  a  master’s  degree  seas  during  World  War  II,  and  The  program,  held  annually  in  paper  work,  has  been  supported 

in  the  field  of  radio-television,  was  recalled  for  a  year  during  the  Journalism  Department  of  by  private  memberships  of 

and  this  program  will  be  con-  the  Korean  conflict.  the  university,  will  be  expanded  working  newspapermen,  PreM 

tinued.  Underwood’s  special  inter-  to  five  days  this  year,  from  the  Clubs  and  a  number  of  membep- 

Both  journalism  and  radio-  ggt  is  in  the  field  of  intemation-  previous  three-day  duration,  ship  donations  by  Canadiul 

television  studies  were  previous-  al  communications  and  he  has  Fees,  which  include  accommoda-  newspapers.  It  is  a  non-profit 

ly  a  part  of  the  Department  of  made  special  studies  in  Latin  tion  and  meals  in  a  university  organization  which  was  started 

Communications  of  Temple’s  American  journalism.  residence,  have  been  set  at  $100.  seven  years  ago  as  a  project  of 

School  of  Business  Administra-  Sessions  are  open  to  working  the  London  City  Press  Club, 

tion.  Theater  was  a  division  of  *  newspapermen. 

Philadelphia  Tourism  A  program  committee,  consist-  *  | 

College  of  .  ,  .  ing  of  Professor  J.  L.  Wild  of  Fines  Are  Imposed 

Liberal  Arts.  Some  dramatic  i^iewspapers  UWO,  W.  Ivor  Williams,  man-  p  ^ 

arts  work  will  continued  in  Philadelphia  aging  editor  of  the  London  Free  i\eporiing 

Liberal  Arts.  Philadelphia’s  Convention  and  Press,  and  Ed  Hayes,  assistant  Milton,  OtA 

The  School  of  Communica-  Tourist  Bureau  will  spend  managing  editor  of  the  Justice  Eric  Moorhouse  of  thi 

tions  and  Theater  will  be  housed  $20,000,  about  two  thirds  of  the  Kitchener-W aterho  Record,  is  Ontario  Supreme  Court  cws 

m  the  University’s  $7  million  amount  allotted  to  space,  for  preparing  the  program.  victed  the  Toronto  Globe  ani 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  newspaper  advertising  for  tour-  Directors  have  decided  to  Mail,  two  members  of  its  stal 

and  Communications,  now  under  jgt  promotion  in  the  90-day  study  the  prospect  of  launching  and  the  Hamilton  Spectator  of 

construction.  period  ending  July  1,  according  a  three-day  copy  editors  sem-  contempt  of  court  recently  i» 

*  has  been  a  mem-  to  Harold  A.  Swenson,  Director  inar.  connection  with  the  reporting  of 

Mr  of  the  Temple  faculty  for  of  Tourism.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  a  trial,  here. 

30  years.  Prior  to  coming  to  the  Of  the  tourist  bureau’s  $134,-  to  J.  M.  O’Neail,  president.  Press  The  newspapers  were  final 
Univereity  in  1936,  he  was  head  OOO  budget  for  promotion,  about  Institute  of  Canada,  P.O.  Box  $1,500  apiece.  "The  editor.  Rid* 
of  the  journalism  department  at  30%  is  allotted  to  space.  781,  London,  Ontario.  Other  ard  Doyle,  was  fined  $500  anl 

his  alma  mater,  Butler  Univer-  Milton  1.  Allen,  president  of  directors  are:  Prof.  Wild;  W.  the  reporter,  Rudy  Platiel,  who 
sity,  Indianapolis.  Previously  he  the  Bureau,  said  that  for  the  Ivor  Williams;  Ed  Hayes;  Denis  wrote  the  story,  was  fined  $100. 

staffs  of  the  Ken-  first  time  the  bureau  “will  go  Harvey,  executive  editor,  Hamil-  The  contempt  charge  arool 
tucky  News  Bureau,  the  Indian-  after  the  tourist  at  the  grass  ton  Spectator;  Dennis  W.  Adkin,  from  the  reporting  of  evidenel 
(^olis  Star  and  Indianapolis  roots  by  placing  advertising  in  editor.  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix;  given  while  the  jury  was  ^ 

newspapers  in  the  large  cities  Terrence  W.  Honey,  assistant  eluded  during  the  trial  of  four 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Bruce  and  in  national  consumer  maga-  night  editor,  London  Free  Press;  youths  in  connection  with  thij 
Underwood  as  professor  of  jour-  zines.”  Tony  Bembridge,  copy  editor,  death  of  a  motorcyclist.  I 
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NEW  NAME  FOR 

EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Worldwide  Symbol  of  Service 


On  January  1,  Eaton  Manufacturing  Company 
merged  its  wholly-owned  subsidiary,  Yale  &  Towne,  Inc., 
into  the  parent  corporation  and  adopted  a  new  name. 

This  move  fully  coordinated  the  worldwide  strengths  and 
resources  of  both  of  these  diversified  producers  of  capital 
goods,  materials  handling  equipment,  automotive  and 
consumer  products,  locks  and  hardware.  Now,  the  benefits 
of  even  greater  dependability  and  service  are  promised  to 
consumers,  business  and  industry  —  domestic  and  international. 


EATON  YALE  &  TOWNE  iNC.  •  100  Erieview  Plaza  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 


Tested  .,  .Trusted  Products  Since  1868 


For  a  complete  description  of 
EATON  YALE  8.  TOWNE,  write  for 
a  copy  of  our  2  8-paae  full  color  book, 
"New  Look  for  Tomorrow." 


y 
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Judge  Voids 

Horsewhip 

Conviction 

Arkansas  City,  Kans. 

A  mistrial  was  declared 
March  3  in  the  case  of  a  busi¬ 
nessman  who  had  been  convicted 
on  a  charge  he  horsewhipped  a 
newspaper  editor. 

Judge  William  R.  Howard  de¬ 
clared  the  mistrial  in  the  case 
of  John  Ranney,  57,  and  set  a 
new  trial  for  March  31. 

D.  Arthur  Walker,  the  de¬ 
fense  attoiney,  requested  the 
mistrial  and  County  Attorney 
Mike  Smith  did  not  object  after 
hearing  testimony  from  a  deputy 
sheriff  and  two  members  of  the 
original  jury  panel. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Harper  Stohle 
.said  he  served  Earl  V.  Acton 
with  a  jury  summons  and  that 
Acton  told  him  “they  better  not 
put  me  on  the  jury.  I  might  hang 
him.” 

Mr.  Acton,  who  was  foreman 
of  the  jury’,  denied  making  the 
statement. 

John  Ranney  was  charged 
with  striking  Rex  Woods  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Arkatismt  City 
Daily  Traveler,  with  a  horse¬ 
whip  in  the  newspaper  office 
Feb.  12.  (E&P,  Feb.  19). 

Mr.  Ranney  allegedly  was  up¬ 
set  over  a  story  regarding  his 
wife’s  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
driving  while  intoxicated  and 
transporting  an  open  bottle.  The 
story  was  one  paragraph  in 
length  on  page  nine. 

‘Selllement’  Proposed 

Mr.  Ranney,  57,  was  convicted 
by  a  12-man  jury  in  City  Court 
on  a  charge  of  assault  and  bat¬ 


FIRST  WORKSHOP  for  Newspapar  in  the  Classroom  program 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and  the 
St.  Paul  Department  of  Education  is  led  by  Mrs.  Hope  Shackleford, 
Wichita,  teacher.  She  points  out  a  headline  to  St.  Paul  teachers. 
Dean  Blomster  and  Sister  Amelia.  Mrs.  Shackleford's  imaginative  use 
of  newspapers  in  her  English  classes  so  impressed  ANPA  that  last 
year  it  selected  her  to  lecture  in  several  cities  on  the  subject. 


He  said  it  was  also  suggested 
that  Mr.  Woods  withdraw  the 
case  and  that  Mr.  Ranney  make 
an  additional  $500  donation  to 
the  museum  as  a  “punishment” 
donation.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  Mr.  Woods  contribute  news¬ 
paper  records  of  the  entire  af¬ 
fair  to  the  museum  and  that 
Mr.  Ranney  donate  the  horse¬ 
whip  to  the  museum. 

Mr.  Walker  said  the  unidenti¬ 
fied  man  proposed  to  furnish  a 
hatchet  to  be  buried  and  a  peace 
pipe  to  be  smoked  at  a  ceremony 
with  newspaper,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  newsmen  present. 

‘  If  this  suggestion  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted,”  Mr.  Walker  warned, 
“we  will  have  a  new  trial  with 
no  holds  barred.  There  will  be 
the  damnedest  town  fight  ever 
seen  for  the  next  20  years.” 

Mr.  Ranney,  owner  of  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  firm,  acknowledged 


Student  Paper 
Uses  the  Needle 
To  Fight  Apathy 

Savannah,  Ga. 

Students  at  Armstrong  State 
College  hero  published  (Feb. 
2-'))  an  almost  blank  edition  of 
the  student  newspaper  Inkwell 
in  an  effort  to  fight  what  the 
editors  said  was  “an  uncommon 
amount  of  apathy’  on  the  part  of 
students.” 

The  two-page  edition  carried 
type  only  on  page  one.  There 
was  room  on  the  page  for  42 
inches  of  type  but  the  issue  car¬ 
ried  one  story  which  was  only 
two  inches  in  length,  including 
a  24  point  single  column  head. 

.4  Tribute 


Bar  Group’s 
Guidelines 
Due  in  Fall 


Chicago 

Tentative  recommendations 
for  general  press  handling  of 
criminal  matters  are  expected  to 
be  made  public  in  September. 

Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Ju¬ 
dicial  Court  said  here: 

“The  main  thrust  of  what  we 
are  doing  will  be  aimed  at  the 
bar  and  bench  rather  than  at 
the  news  media.  I  can’t  see  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  suggest^ 
that  will  be  unliveable.” 

Justice  Reardon  is  chairman 
of  an  American  Bar  Association 
advisory  committee  on  Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press. 

His  committee  and  six  other 
ABA  committees  have  been 
working  more  than  a  year  to 
draft  guidelines  on  the  general 
subject  of  criminal  justice.  The 
study  on  free  press  and  fair 
trial  was  suggested  by  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission  which  investi¬ 
gated  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy. 

Justice  Reardon  said  members 
of  his  committee  have  met  with 
representatives  of  the  press. 
“We  are  much  closer  together 
than  either  of  us  had  thought," 
he  declared. 

“This  committee  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  paying  other  than  the 
most  attention  to  the  freedoms 
under  the  First  Amendment,” 
he  said.  “Its  work  is  aimed  at 
producing  nothing  but  the  best 
atmosphere  for  a  fair  trial.” 

He  said  that  while  no  final 
decisions  have  been  made, 
“There  may  be  some  restrictions 
recommended  but  I  can’t  see 


tery. 

Mr.  Ranney’s  attorney,  D. 
Arthur  Walker,  told  the  court, 
at  a  hearing  Feb.  24,  that  there 
had  been  a  serious  mistrial  in 
the  court  session. 

“It  is  an  unusual  case,”  he 
said.  “Rex  Woods  Jr.  is  the 
complainant  and  he  has  the  right 
to  dismiss  the  case.  Both  Woods 
and  Ranney  have  aired  their 
grievances  in  the  hearing  that 
has  been  publicized  from  coast 
to  coast.  We  can  either  pour 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters  or  go 
on  with  a  serious  town  fight.” 

Mr.  Walker  said  he  had  been 
approached  by  a  man,  whom  he 
declined  to  identify,  who  sug¬ 
gested  that  Mr.  Woods  make  a 
donation  of  from  $1  to  $1,000 
to  the  new  Cherokee  Strip  Liv¬ 
ing  Museum  here  and  that  Mr. 
Ranney  match  the  donation.  It 
w’ould  be  knowTi  as  the  Woods- 
Ranney  or  the  Ranney-Woods 
donation. 


on  the  witness  stand  during  the 
trial  that  he  bought  a  whip  and 
attacked  Mr.  Woods  in  his  office 
at  the  paper  on  Feb.  12. 

Mr.  Walker  claimed  differ¬ 
ences  between  Woods  and  Ran¬ 
ney  started  in  1958  when  ouster 
proceedings  were  brought 
against  several  city  officials.  The 
officials  were  exonerated  of  mis¬ 
using  public  funds.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  two  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  named  had  worked  for 
Woods  since  that  time. 

The  jury  deliberated  three 
hours. 

Conviction  on  the  charge  car¬ 
ries  a  maximum  penaltv  of  $500 
fine  or  one  year  in  jail. 

• 

Ass’l  Treasurer 

Gene  W’ilson,  formerly  with 
newspapers  in  the  South  and 
with  an  accounting  firm  in  Ala¬ 
bama — now  assistant  treasurer 
of  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  News  Inc. 


The  head  read  “Inkwell  Prints 
Tribute  Edition.”  The  copy 
read: 

‘  The  staff  of  the  Inkwell  pub¬ 
lished  this  issue  as  a  tribute  to 
the  more  than  1,100  students  at 
Armstrong  State  College. 

“The  staff  of  the  Inkwell  felt 
that  it  was  giving  the  students 
what  they  deserved. 

“The  Inkwell  staff  has  noted 
nn  uncommon  amount  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  ASC  students.” 

Student  editor  Jim  Squire 
said  “the  Armstrong  students 
always  seem  to  have  something 
to  complain  about  and  they  act 
like  the  little  boy  who  wants  to 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  throw 
pop  bottles  at  the  umpire  but 
doesn’t  want  to  play  in  the 
game. 

“We  published  the  special  is¬ 
sue  to  point  this  out  to  them 
with  the  hope  that  they  would 
change  their  attitudes.” 


them  as  inhibiting  or  devastat¬ 
ing.” 

He  added  that  the  press  has 
“The  right  to  root  out  corrup¬ 
tion  wherever  you  find  it  and 
there  will  be  nothing  this  com¬ 
mittee  will  do  that  will  inhibit 
that  kind  of  work.” 

Justice  Reardon  emphasized 
the  recommendations  which  will 
be  made  public  next  fall  will  be 
“a  launching  pad  for  discus¬ 
sion.”  They  would  have  to  be 
adopted  by  the  ABA’s  House  of 
Delegates. 

Hodges  Buys  Weekly 

Benton,  Ark. 

Sam  Hodges,  owner  of  the 
Benton  Courier,  has  purehased 
the  Malvern  Meteor- Journal,  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  purchase 
was  announced  by  Ron  Meyer, 
Courier  business  manager.  The 
weekly  newspaper  was  bought 
from  Mrs.  Jewel  Johnson. 
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Driving  home  from  work,  a  ball  rolls  in  front  of  your 
car  ...  on  the  highway,  a  vehicle  suddenly  pulls  out  of  a 
side  road  . . .  you  have  to  enter  a  busy  freeway  at  50 
mph.  How  do  you  react  to  such  situations?  Three  thousand 
employees  of  Humble’s  research  affiliate  in  Linden, 

New  Jersey  and  members  of  their  families  are  learning 
the  answers  from  an  electronic  simulator  which  recreates 
actual  driving  conditions. 

The  driver’s  reactions  are  recorded  and  analyzed  — 
and  he  learns  how  to  improve  his  driving  habits  ... 
to  become  a  safer  driver. 

The  program  has  attracted  the  interest  of  safety  officials 
who  feel  that  we  are  pioneering  the  application  of 
driver-training  techniques  that  may  well  eventually  lead 
to  greater  highway  safety  for  millions. 


50  MPH 
Standing  Still 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY  .  .  .  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


‘The  Three  Furies’ 


During  World  War  II,  she 
and  her  brother,  Capt.  Joseph 
M.  Patterson,  founder-publisher 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  her  cousin.  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  became 
known  to  their  critics  as  “The 
Three  Furies”  for  their  bel¬ 
ligerent  onslaughts  on  President 
Roosevelt.  (They  were  all  grand¬ 
children  of  Joseph  Medill,  fa¬ 
mous  early  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
36 


BOOK  PREVIEW— Frank  Waldrop,  former  editor  who 
has  written  "McCormick  of  Chicago,"  was  honored 
at  a  reception  recently  in  the  Washington  Club, 
former  fabulous  home  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  "Cissy"  Patter¬ 
son,  late  publisher  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
who  was  a  cousin  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick.  Seen 


at  the  party  ware:  Left  to  right— Mrs.  Pat  Munroe, 
Mr.  Waldrop,  Mrs.  Waldrop,  William  Eastman,  vice- 
president  of  Prantica-Hall,  the  book  publisher,  and 
Pat  Munroe,  Prentice-Hall  raprasantative.  The  Waldrop 
book  was  reviewed  in  E&P,  Feb.  26. 
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Cissy  Patterson: 
Ebullient  Editor 


an  astounding  degree  it  achieved 
the  independence  of  which  it 
boasted,  detached  from  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  parties  and  pres¬ 
sure  groups.  Washington  was 
kept  awake  by  its  virulent  com¬ 
petitive  spirit,  and  by  its  sleuth¬ 
ing. 


Flimsy  Causes 

"But  for  all  its  assets  as  a 
publication  —  drive,  independ¬ 
ence,  humor,  and  verve— the  pa¬ 
per  lacked  coherence.  It  was  a 
newspaper  in  search  of  causes, 
and  it  latched  on  to  too  many 
flimsy,  irrelevant  ones. 

"If  Cissy  ever  gave  herself 
entirely  to  anything,  whether 
man  or  child  or  friend  or  can¬ 
didate  or  God  or  idea,  no  record 
of  the  transaction  remains. 

“Cissy’s  chill  went  deep,  a 
piece  of  dry  ice  stuck  in  the 
heart  of  a  passionate  woman, 
steaming  and  burning  as  it 
froze.  It  baffled  people  how  she 
could  be  so  warm  and  so  cold  at 
the  same  time,  and  too  many 
observers  concluded  that  she 
lacked  feelings.  Cissy  Patterson 
was  all  feelings  but  no  faith- 
all  pain  and  no  remedy.  It  was 
symptomatic  of  a  distressing  in¬ 
ternal  malady  that  she  felt  im¬ 
prisoned  by  her  own  personality 
and  tried  so  hard  to  flee  he^ 
self.” 

Author  Was  Kin 

The  author,  Alice  Albright 
Hoge,  is  a  grandniece  of  Cissy, 
a  granddaughter  of  Capt.  Pat¬ 
terson,  a  third  cousin  of  Cd. 
McCormick  and  a  sister  of 
Joseph  Patterson  Albright,  mag¬ 
azine  editor  of  Newsday,  which 
their  aunt,  Alicia  Patterson, 
founded.  Her  husband,  James 
Hoge,  is  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  She  was  the 
first  woman  (Radcliffe,  1962)  to 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


By  Ray  Erwin 


CISSY  PATTERSON:  The  Life  of 
Eleanor  Medill  Patterson,  Publisher 
and  Editor  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald.  By  Alice  Albright  Hoge.  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  Illustrate.  237  pages. 
$4.95. 

Flame-haired,  flame-tempered, 
flame-oriented  Cissy  (Eleanor 
Medill)  Patterson  was  vivid, 
vindictive,  vicious  in  vendetta 
and  felinely  feminine.  Her  clout¬ 
ing  of  conventions  and  her  flout¬ 
ing  of  friend  and  foe  whenever 
it  suited  her  kaleidoscopic 
moods  created  so  many  sensa¬ 
tional  anecdotes  or  outright 
myths  about  her  that  her  solid 
worth  as  an  editor  and  circula¬ 
tion-builder  is  lost  sight  of  in 
reconsidering  the  three-ring  cir¬ 
cus  of  her  life. 

Hired  By  Hears! 

The  solid  story  is  a  simple 
and  successful  one.  After  an 
unsuccessful  marriage  to  a  Po¬ 
lish  count.  Cissy  returned  to 
Washington  and  wrote  several 
novels  and  some  color  articles 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Her 
friend,  Arthur  Brisbane,  per¬ 
suaded  William  Randolph 
Hearst  in  1930  to  name  her  edi¬ 
tor  of  his  morning  Washington 
Herald,  which  along  with  his 
evening  Washington  Times,  was 
losing  money.  For  six  years,  she 
edited  the  Herald  with  flair  and 
brilliant  fireworks  and  then  she 
bought  the  two  papers  from  Mr. 
Hearst  and  combined  them  into 
the  Washington  Times-Herald 
for  a  round-the-clock  operation. 
When  she  died  in  1948,  her 
newspaper  had  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  in  Washintgon. 

She  cared  little  for  hard  news 
and  concentrated  on  feature 
stories  and  personality  pieces. 
Her  purpose,  she  said,  was  to 
titilate  and  entertain  the  capital 
city’s  thousands  of  lonely  girl 
government  clerks,  not  to  in¬ 
struct  them  in  world  affairs. 


cago  Tribune,  a  founder  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  the  man 
credited  with  gaining  Lincoln’s 
first  nomination  for  President.) 

When  Hearst  columnist  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell  accused  Cissy  of 
running  pro-Nazi  editorials,  she 
replied  with  a  front  page  edi¬ 
torial  headed  in  64-point  type: 
“Cockroach!”  She  wrote:  “He 
is  forever  boasting  that  he  is 
the  American  Hitler  would  most 
like  to  hang.  In  what  respect 
does  that  make  Hitler  different 
from  anybody  else?” 

When  Alice  Roosevelt  Long- 
worth,  a  lifelong  social  friend, 
displeased  her  about  some  minor 
matter,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
blast  her  with  wild  fury  in  a 
front  page  “editorial,”  so-la¬ 
belled.  Another  intimate  was 
EValyn  Walsh  McLean,  wealthy 
widow  of  Ned  McLean,  who  had 
been  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  into  which  the  Times- 
Herald  was  merged  after  Cis¬ 
sy’s  death. 

Cissy’s  self-characterization : 
“I’m  just  a  plain  old  vindictive 
shanty  Irish  bitch.”  It  was  as 
exaggerated  as  her  castigation 
and  flaggelation  of  others  she 
disliked. 

Brother  Joe  Declines 

After  an  illness  in  1943  she 
was  weary  with  bearing  the  load 
of  all-day  newspaper  publication 
and  offered  to  sell  the  Times- 
Herald.  The  author  reports: 

“She  approached  brother  Joe 


Alic*  Albright  Hoge 

but  he  curisorily  declined  the 
offer  to  apply  his  talents  to 
Washington — a  city  he  had  al¬ 
ways  called  a  ‘publishers’  grave¬ 
yard.’  Cissy  then  offered  to  sell 
the  Times-Herald  to  Patterson’s 
daughter,  Alicia,  who  with  her 
husband.  Captain  Harry  Gug¬ 
genheim,  had  just  launched  a 
little  Long  Island  suburban  daily 
called  Newsday.  But  Captain 
Patterson  harshly  intervened, 
‘What  does  Alicia  want  with  a 
losing  newspaper?’  he  demanded 
of  Cissy.  ‘Stay  away  from  Ali¬ 
cia.  You’ll  only  hurt  her  the 
way  you’ve  hurt  everyone  else.’  ” 

Here  is  the  author’s  conclud¬ 
ing  summation  of  Cissy  and  her 
newspaper : 

“She  had  an  instinct  for  ac¬ 
cumulating  power  but  not  for 
conserving  it.  Power  leaked  out 
of  her  hands  in  driblets  of 
whimsey  and  revenge,  until,  at 
the  last,  the  Times-Herald  had 
little  influence  left. 

“Cissy’s  innate  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion  toward  reader  interest  had 
made  her  newspaper  the  most 
widely  read  in  the  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital.  And  the  Times-Herald  dis¬ 
played  unusual  nerve.  It  rarely 
compromised  with  its  opposi¬ 
tion,  professional  or  political.  To 
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Yes,  but  this  “editor’s”  concern  for  the  who,  what, 
when,  where  and  how  is  not  to  write  a  news  story, 
but  to  make  sure  of  delivery  of  a  life-saving  drug. 
The  “editor”  shown  above  is  a  security  guard  at 
Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York. 
When  the  phone  rings  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  he  answers  it.  This  time  a  hospital  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  needs  an  emergency  shipment  of  Rocky 
Mountain  fever  vaccine,  and  there’s  no  other 
place  to  get  it.  Just  as  your  deskman  knows  how 
to  handle  the  news  story,  this  “editor”  is  trained 


to  respond  to  the  most  difficult  situations. 

Once  the  call  is  received,  Lederle’s  emergency 
product  shipment  procedure  goes  into  effect. 
It  requires  close  and  fast  cooperation  among 
Lederle  physicians  and  people  responsible  for 
plant  security,  packing,  routing  and  shipping  the 
goods.  Soon  the  life-saving  vaccine  is  aboard  a 
plane  headed  west. 

Routine  procedure?  Seems  like  it,  but,  just  as  in 
meeting  any  deadline,  it  takes  preparation  and 
practice  to  make  it  so. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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HOW  GOSS 
IS  HELPING 
MAKE  NEWSPAPER 
NET  PRODUCTION 

FASTER 
AND  BETTER 


NON-STOP  WEB  FEED  AND  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
PASTER  SEQUENCE  AT  70,000  PAPERS  PER  HOUR. 


Pick  up  a  newspaper.  Any  size  newspaper— big  city, 
small  city,  subiurban,  community.  More  than  likely  it’s 
printed  on  a  Goss  press.  (In  fact,  three  out  of  four 
American  dailies  are  printed  on  a  Goss  press.) 

What  accounts  for  this  remarkable  acceptance?  Simply 
this:  a  Goss  press  stands  for  engineered  excellence. 

Take  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II.  Here  is  a  press 
whose  performance  has  won  the  plaudits  of  pressmen 
around  the  world.  Add-A-Color  Paks  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Flo-Matic  recirculating  ink  system 
permits  you  to  make  every  unit  a  color  unit  and  lets  you 
change  to  color  in  minutes.  Its  Tension-Plate  Lockup 
makes  plate  and  cylinder  practically  one  unit.  Thus, 
register  is  improved,  blanket  and  roller  life  increased. 
Its  speed  assures  quality  reproduction  at  70,000  papers 
per  hour. 

The  Headliner  unit  is  one  way  Cross  is  helping  make 
newspaper  net  production  faster  and  better. 


In  the  reel  room — that’s  where  high-speed  newspapt 
production  begins.  And  that’s  exactly  where  the  un¬ 
matched  productivity  of  the  Headliner  begins.  There  an 
two  exclusive  reasons  why. 

One  is  Goss’  Reel-Tension-Paster  system.  It  insures  non¬ 
stop  web  feed  by  positioning  and  bringing  new  rolls  up 
to  press  speed — then  by  splicing  at  any  speed  up  to  70,000 
pph.  Web  tension  stays  constant.  Loading,  makeread) 
and  core  removal  are  a  snap. 

'The  other  reason  is  Goss’  Automatic  Digital  Paste 
Pilot  Computer.  With  this  solid-state  computer,  your 
entire  splicing  operation  is  done  automatically.  There’s 
no  chance  of  human  errors.  You  just  set  it— the  Paste 
Pilot  does  the  rest.  (By  the  way,  you  can  add  the  Paste 
Pilot  to  existing  RTP’s  at  any  time.) 

The  Reel-Tension-Paster  with  the  standard  Automati 
Digital  Paster  Pilot  are  two  more  ways  Goss  is  helpiin 
make  newspaper  net  production  faster  and  better. 


HIGH-SPEED  GOSS  FOLDERS  HANDLE  WEBS 
FROM  AS  MANY  AS  TEN  UNITS. 


A  newspaper  press  can  perform  only  as  fast  as  the  foldini 
unit  can  deliver.  And  with  the  Goss  Headliner  you  get 
the  type  of  performance  you  need  from  either  folder  yw 


choose;  the  112-page  Uniflow  2:1  or  the  128-page  Imperial 
3:2.  Both  have  that  something  extra  in  reserve.  For 
example,  although  rated  at  128-page8,  the  Goss  Imperial 
has  delivered  144  pages  when  needed.  You  can  count  on 
Goss  folders  to  deliver  with  optimum  efficiency  and  low 
maintenance. 

The  Imperial  and  Uniflow  folders  are  still  two  more  ways 
Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper  net  production  faster  and 
better. 


NEW  METRO-OFFSET  PRESS  FOR  THE  GROWING 
DAILIES  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  web  offset  is  available  for  the 
growing  daily  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  new  Goss 
Metro-Offset  is  a  double-width  web  offset  press  engi¬ 
neered  for  production  of  50,000  papers  per  hour  ...  up 
to  128-pages  broad-sheet.  Offering  many  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  found  only  on  the  Goss  Headliner,  the 
Metro-Offset  also  incorporates  many  of  the  features  in¬ 
cluded  with  smaller  Goss  offset  presses — features  which 
have  been  field  proven  by  the  more  than  2,000  offset 
press  units  Goss  has  installed. 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOUR  CIRCULATION,  GOSS 
OFFERS  YOU  THE  EXACT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  TO 
MEET  TODAY’S  NEEDS  .  .  .  AND  TOMORROW’S. 

Goss  offers  a  web  offset  press  for  every  size  newspaper — 


one  that  will  meet  present  needs— one  that  can  be  readily 
expanded  to  meet  future  needs.  The  Goss  Community®, 
printing  up  to  12,000  papers  per  hour.  The  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban*  ,  printing  up  to  18,000  papers  per  hour.  And  the 
Goss  Urbanite*,  printing  up  to  40,000  papers  per  hour. 

Each  of  these  presses  incorporates  the  same  engineered 
excellence  found  in  the  Goss  Headliner.  Each  offers  a 
variety  of  features.  Running  sidelay  register  .  .  .  plates 
may  also  be  moved  circumferentially  or  skewed  manu¬ 
ally.  Full  color  flexibility.  Continuous  ink  and  water 
feed  fountains.  Automatic  lock-up  of  plates  that  holds 
plates  in  positive  position,  eliminates  plate  cracking. 
Conveniently  grouped  controls. 

The  Community,  Suburban,  Urbanite  and  Metro-Offset 
— four  more  ways  Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper  net 
production  faster  and  better. 


GOSS  .  .  .  CUMULATIVE  ENGINEERING  AND 
MANUFACTURING  EXPERIENCE  THAT  IS 
UNMATCHED  ANYWHERE. 

You’d  probably  expect  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  newspaper  presses  to  have  the  largest  engineering  staff. 
And  you’d  be  right.  One  out  of  every  seven  Goss  em¬ 
ployees  is  a  top-flight  engineer.  Working  with  master 
machinists  in  modern  plant  facilities,  these  engineers 
combine  skill  and  creativity  to  produce  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  excellence  you  expect  in  any  Goss  press. 

Backing  up  these  skills  is  a  cumulative  experience  that 
covers  every  phase  of  newspaper  production.  It’s  a  cumu¬ 
lative  experience  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Backing  up  these  skills,  also,  is  the  broadest  research 
and  development  program  in  the  industry.  And  backing 
up  these  skills  is  Goss  service.  Day  or  night,  week  day  or 
weekend,  you  can  exjject  prompt,  expert  assistance  if 
you  need  it. 

Engineering.  Experience.  Research  and  development. 
Service.  Performance.  Dependability.  'They  all  add  up 
to  a  total  product  of  excellence.  And  in  this  total  way 
Goss  is  helping  to  make  newspaper  net  production  faster 
and  better. 

For  detailed,  illustrated  literature  on  the  engineering  ex¬ 
cellence  of  any  Goss  press,  write;  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 


MIEHLE-60SS-0EXTER.  INCORPORATED 

Specialists  in  Web-Fed  Letterpress,  Offset  and  Roto  Presses 


manager  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  News-Tribune.  He 
joined  the  papers  as  a  salesman 
four  years  ago. 


James  P.  Ben.nett,  a  former 
Las  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
I’eporter — now  a  reporter  for 
NBC-tv  in  Los  Angeles. 


Howard  Mezmer — from  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  for  four 
weekly  newspapers  in  Oregon  to 
the  Statesman-Journal  News¬ 
papers  at  Salem  as  classified 
advertising  manager.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  Statesman- 
Journal  display  ad  sales  staff. 


Gould 


Faloon 


GEOFFREY  GOULD,  son  of  an  expert  on  education,  is  the  new  chief  educa¬ 
tion  writer  of  the  Associated  Press.  He  will  work  out  of  the  Washington 
bureau,  as  successor  to  G.  K.  Hodenfeld,  who  left  to  join  the  writing  staff 
of  Indiana  University.  Gould,  a  Yale  man,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  AP  staff  since  1959.  His  father,  Kenneth  M.  Gould,  for  decades  was 
editor  of  Scholastic  Magazine  and  is  now  its  editor-emeritus. 

Promotion  of  ROBERT  M.  (RUBE)  FALOON  to  director  of  public  services  and 
public  affairs  was  announced  by  John  C.  Stetson,  president  and  general 
manager,  newspaper  division,  Houston  Post  Co.  Mr.  Faloon  will  plan  and  direct 
an  expanded  program  of  special  events  and  public  offerings  to  Post  readers, 
after  having  almost  two  years  as  promotion  manager.  A  Penn  State  journalism 
graduate,  he  joined  the  Post  after  editorial  and  advertising  jobs  on  dailies 
and  weeklies  In  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Indiana. 

WILLIAM  J.  KIEDAISCH,  feature  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Arlington  (III.)  Day,  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  The  Day  started 
publication  Jan.  31. 


Dallas  E.  Roper,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Monroe 
(La.)  News-Star  —  appointed 
Fontana  news  editor  of  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  New’s- 
papers,  succeeding  Kenneth 
Whitaker,  transferred  to  the 
San  Bernardino  office. 


J.  LEE  JOHNSON  III  was  named 
Salesman  of  the  Year  by  the  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Mr.  Johnson  is  vice- 
president  of  Carter  Publications, 
inc.,  owner  of  the  Forth  Worth 
Star  Telegram.  He  was  selected 
for  the  award  on  the  basis  of  his 
"Action  *64"  and  "Action  *65" 
programs,  which  have  brought  Fort 
Worth  the  title,  "Action  City  of 
the  Southwest."  His  "persuasive 
civic  salesmanship"  was  deemed 
to  be  a  major  factor  in  Fort 
Worth's  selection  as  the  "All 
American  City"  last  year. 


Tony  Donvito,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Apple  Valley 
(Calif.)  Bonanza, — joined  the 
San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Free 
Press  as  automotive  editor  and 
national  advertising  manager. 


Mrs.  Dee  Davis,  former  as-  ager  of  the  Inglewood  (Calif.)  department.  Charles  Murray— 
sistant  to  the  city  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  named  assistant  managing  edi- 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  •  e  •  j-pj.  Jqj.  production  department 

reporter  with  the  San  Bemar-  Richard  Bjorklund,  a  for-  liaison. 

dino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram —  mer  editor  of  Chicago  commun-  *  *  ♦ 

named  news  editor  of  the  Fucca  Ry  newspapers — promoted  to  Frank  A.  Bell,  comptroller 
Valley  (Calif.)  Hi  Desert  Star,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Ameri-  since  August,  1964 — promoted 
*  *  *  can  Insurance,  publication  of  the  to  assistant  to  the  president  of 

Gene  Gregory — appointed  American  Mutual  Insurance  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter- 
assistant  advertising  manager  Alliance.  prise  Co. 

of  the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  *  *  *  *  *  • 

Report.  ^  ^  ^  Buddy  Works— from  wire  edi-  rav  Durbin— appointed  to 

rk  r  Tir  tor,  Odessa  (Tex.)  Amencon,  to  the  new  position  of  retail  adver- 

Dwain  W.  Kollasch— ap-  state  desk,  Wichita  Falls  Times  tising  manager  of  the  Beaumont 
pom^  (Tex.)  Enterprise. 


Robert  S.  Cramer,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  staff  mem¬ 
ber  prior  to  1958 — from  Parents 
Magazine  Enterprises  to  Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy  public  relations 
firm. 


Edward  Mintz,  Torrence 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
— to  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  newspaper  representatives, 
at  Los  Angeles,  assigrned  to  food 
accounts. 


You  may  never  have  heard 


Mark  C.  Garner,  publisher 
of  the  Myrtle  Beach  (S.  C.) 
Sun-News — president  of  South 
J,  Bruce  Baumann,  Evans-  Carolina  Press  Association. 
ville  Sunday  Courier  Press — 
named  Indiana  News  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year. 


But  you  surely  have 
heard  OF  him! 

As  the  author  of  the  weekend  column, 

"Music  Beat",  this  talented  composer- 
conductor-columnist  is  currently  gain- 
ing  more  popularity  than  ever  with  his 
candid,  sparkling  commentary  on  things  musical. 

iaqaire  for  samples  and  rates. 

Th«  Werid's  Lcodiag  Indapoadcat  Syadicat* 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Pork  A«*.  N*w  Yerii.  N.  Y.  10017  Pboao  YU  5-762S 


James  H.  Long — from  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager  to  city 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Phiup  Wechsler — from  AP,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen- 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  AP  bureau  at  tinel. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  replacing  *  ♦  * 

Tom  Seppy — now  in  Washington  Amadee  Wohlschlaeger,  St. 

bureau.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch— 

*  *  *  named  Sports  Cartoonist  of  the 

Don  Pickles — from  assistant  Year  by  the  Knute  Rockne  Club. 
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staff  to  Yale  University  News 
Bureau. 


New  Publisher  Makes 
Several  Promotions 

Austin,  Tex.  Carolyn  Carpentieri — from 
Richard  F.  Brown,  newly  the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Repuh- 
named  publisher  of  the  Ameri-  Heart  to  the  news  staff  of  the 
ran-Statesmon,  succeedinj?  Louis  .Vcw  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

N.  Goldberg,  who  retired,  has  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

made  several  promotions.  They  Don  Harrison,  sports  writer 
include:  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re- 

Bill  Meroney— from  com-  publican— to  sports  staff.  New 

posing  room  superintendent  to  Huven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier. 
production  manager.  * 

Everett  Bushell — from  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

John  Oakley — from  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 

Alton  Stockton — to  superin¬ 
tendent  of  building  and  mainte-  Paul  R.  Haygood — promoted 
nance.  to  circulation  manager  of  the 

*  *  •  High  Point  Bureau  of  the 

Reggie  Syrcle,  former  sports  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  Co. 

writer  for  the  Springfield  Illinois  *  ♦  • 

State  Journal-Register— to  the  Marc  HOY — from  Miami,  Fla.  r  i  '  “j  ^  o 

public  relations  department  of  to  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  weekly  Lakewood  (Ohio)  bun- 
Culver-Stockton  College  in  Mis-  Co.  as  circulation  promotion  Herald  to  executive  editor  oj 
souri  as  sports  information  manager.  Suri-Post  and  Sun-Herald 

director  and  assistant  public  *  *  *  succeeding  Al  Ostrow,  now  ir 

relations  director.  Miss  Frances  Griffin — from  public  relations^work. 

•  ♦  *  the  editorial  page  staff  of  the 

Joseph  W  Shooiiist  fmm  \Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  Robert  D.  Carney,  formerlj 
new?  SSrmT-  »"<'  OM  Salem  Inc.  with  Stery,  B^ka  &  Finlei 

airing  editor  of  the  MUwaukee  as  ot  infoirnatmn.  She 

IWis  1  Journal  replaces  Mrs.  GLORIA  G.  Walden  director  of  the  defunct  Atlanti 

^  ^  ^  — now  southern  design  editor  of  (Ca.)  Times,  and  southern  man 

T  ^  XT  /->  j  Home  Furnishings  Daily  at  uger  for  American  Newspape: 

Lawrence  H.  Cafiero — from  Poinf  Representatives — now  southen 

PflirivViilH  PiiK1i/*<if i/\na  ”  *  .  .  .  _ _ _ i_a.; _ _ 


Daisy  G.  Page,  co-publisher 
of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star- 
News,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
Hutaff,  president  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Works 
Inc. — married  in  New  York  City 
Feb.  28. 


GRATITUDE  is  shown  by  Joseph  Shea,  at  left,  after  he  was  cleared 
of  a  murder  charge  because  of  investigation  done  by  Gene  Miller, 
right,  a  Miami  Herald  reporter.  Shea  served  six  years  of  a  life 
sentence.  Miller  won  him  a  new  trial  and  acquittal.  (E&P,  Feb.  26). 


James  P.  Roscow,  a  former 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  fea¬ 
ture  writer  —  now  director  of 
public  affairs  and  communica¬ 
tions  for  Business  Week. 


John  R.  Graham — promoted 
to  assistant  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  group  in  Orange  County, 
California. 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Charles  Rabb,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  Rep.  Donald  J.  Irwin 
(D-Conn.)  after  Washington 
Post  service — to  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Jack  House  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baldwin  County 
Times  at  Bay  Minette,  Ala.  to 
be  press  secretary  to  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  at  $13,000  a 
year. 


TEmp/e  3-3018 
PALeiCH,  N.  C.  • 
1807  McDonald  lane 


CONSULTANT — H.  F.  Burmnsfnr,  rnfirad  adifor  of  fha  Long  Baach 
(Calif.)  Indapandanf,  Prass-Talagram,  hat  bacoma  nawt  consullant 
to  tha  Long  Baach  Nawt  Buraau.  Burmatfar  (right),  who  will  ba  82  in 
Juna,  it  thown  confarring  in  hit  ttudy  with  Wallaca  A.  Lagorio, 
ganaral  managar  of  tha  nawt  buraau. 
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One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars; 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
SAN  PRANCISCO,  220  Montgonwry 
ATLANTA.  34  Peachtree.  N  I 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  J4<hson 
NIW  YORK  in  Jnlm  ' 


Rhodes  Scholar  Heads 
Chicago  News  Bureau 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  ex- 
l)andin(f  its  national  news  cover¬ 
age,  has  e.stablished  a  news  bu¬ 
reau  in  Chicago.  Its  chief  is 
1).  J.  R.  Bruckner,  foimerly  a 
labor  reporter  with  the  Chicago 
Su7i-Tinu\s.  The  office  conies 
under  direction  of  Ed  Guthman, 
national  editor,  ivlio  also  over¬ 
sees  operations  of  Times  bureaus 
in  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco. 

•Mr.  Bruckner  was  graduated 
from  Creighton  University,  con¬ 
tinued  his  studies  as  a  Woodrow 
Wilson  fellow'  in  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity’s  graduate  school,  and 
was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford. 


Claw."  From  left:  Robin  Mannock  (with  knee  gaping 
through  torn  fatigue  trousers);  Rick  Merron,  and  Bob 
Poos.  A  fourth  AP  man,  Al  Chang  took  the  picture. 


REUNION — Associated  Press  staffers  met  near  Bong 
Son,  South  Viet  Nam,  while  covering  various  elements 
of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  on  "Operation  Eagle's 


Paul  Schell,  i’anrigstown 
Vindicator  —  president  of  the 
Ohio  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 


Milton  R.  Bass — from  enter¬ 
tainment  editor,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  Ea¬ 
gle  to  WMHT-tv  as  program 
manager. 


Warren  L.  Shields  —  from 
Boston  staff  of  Johnson,  Kent, 
Gavin  &  Sinding,  new'spaper 
representatives,  to  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Radio  Station  WESX 
at  Salem,  Mass. 


Clifford  Group — from  news 
editor,  Santa  Maria  (Calif.) 
Times,  to  Sunday  editor,  Tri- 
City  Herald  at  Kennewick, 
Wash. 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protMtion  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Insurance, 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  'nvasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


Charles  K.  Me  Gahan,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Tonawandn 
(N.Y.)  News — to  the  New'  York 
State  Petroleum  Council  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  executive  director. 


Larry  Robinson — from  edi¬ 
tor,  Ontario  (Ore.)  Argus-Ob- 
server,  to  manager  of  Payette 
(Idaho)  Independent  Enter¬ 
prise. 


Joins  Travel  Service  Heads  Railroad  P.R. 

Washington  Chicago 

Sylvan  M.  Barnet  Jr.,  a  for-  Clifford  G.  Massoth  has  been 
mer  New  York  Herald  Tribune  promoted  to  director  of  public 
news  service  and  European  Edi-  relations  of  the  Illinois  Central 
tion  executive,  has  taken  a  post  Railroad  after  having  been  pub- 
as  deputy  director  of  the  U.  S.  lie  relations  officer  since  1956. 
Travel  Service  in  the  Depart-  He  succeeds  George  M.  Crow- 
ment  of  Commerce.  son,  retired. 
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Howard  Acher — from  Huh- 
cock  County  Journal  at  Car¬ 
thage,  Ill.  to  news  editor,  Gre¬ 
sham  (Ore.)  Outlook. 


result: 


challenge: 


provide  100%  performance  at  less  cost, 
without  impairing  quality,  usefulness, 
service  life  or  appearance. 


the  new  value-engineered  COTTRELL 


Y-ka 


We  started  with  a  thorough  and  scientific 
value-engineering  analysis  of  web  offset  presses. 

Our  engineers  questioned  every  concept. 

Studied  every  element.  Challenged  every  frill. 

With  just  one  thing  in  mind.  Your  need 
for  a  high-performance  press  with  measurable 
superiority  —  priced  as  low  as  possible 
consistent  with  quality. 

This  is  it.  The  new  Cottrell  Model  V-15A. 

Capable  of  15,000  papers  per  hour . . . 

50%  faster  than  any  comparable  press  now  available 
to  weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers.  Plus  the 
ability  to  produce  a  24-page  broadsheet  newspaper  — 
with  a  standard  jaw  folder. 

Bearer-equipped  blanket  cylinders  give  you  a  clean, 
crisp  image  that  jumps  off  the  page.  Shorter  horizontal 
web  lead  and  register  control  give  you  colors  that 
catch  your  eye  and  hold  it. 

See  this  new  press  and  what  it  can  do  for 
your  newspapers.  Measure  its  superiority  on 
your  own  terms.  Call  Richard  W.  Rosebury  — 

The  Cottrell  Company  —  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
at  (203)  599-1500  collect.  Or  send  for 
literature.  Zip  Code  02891. 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 


HARR  I  S 
INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


THE  BURUNGTOH  IS  DOING 
8M6  THINGS  TO  BAULE 
THE  FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE. 


That’s  the  goal  of  our  current  program: 
8,888  cars  to  be  built,  bought,  leased 
or  repaired.  Ambitious  project?  You 
bet.  It  actually  represents  more  than 
22%  of  our  total  ownership  of  some 
40,000  cars.  Surprised? 

Lots  of  surprising  things  are  hap¬ 
pening  on  the  Burlington  these  days. 

That  may  be  little  consolation  to 
shippers  who  can't  get  the  cars  they 
need . . .  today.  All  we  can  say  is— keep 
after  us.  Tomorrow  the  answer  may 
be,  “Yes”!  For  besides  the  8,888  car 
program,  the  Burlington  is  waging  war 
on  freight  car  shortage  eight  other 
ways; 

la  Computers  are  being  used  to  tell 
the  railroad  what  cars  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  connections  and  how  many 
are  moving  between  terminals.  This 
information  enables  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters  to  notify  various  division 
superintendents  of  the  number  of  cars 
on  the  way.  Superintendents  can  then 
better  plan  their  allocation  of  cars. 

2a  Trainmasters,  road  foremen  and 
other  officers  are  traveling  their  re¬ 
spective  divisions,  observing  car  use 
practices  and  making  certain  that  cars 
are  moved  to  loading  centers  as  soon 
as  emptied. 


Oa  Supervisors  are  making  frequent 
visits  to  station  agents  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  efficiency  awareness  all 
down  the  line. 

4a  A  shuttle  service  is  being  operated 
from  grain  loading  points  to  terminal 
cities  in  order  to  keep  loaded  cars  on 
the  move  and  empty  cars  returning  to 
loading  areas  as  quickly  as  possible. 

5a  When  a  plant  located  off  our  lines 
receives  a  Burlington  car,  a  telegram 
is  sent  requesting  that  it  be  emptied 
and  returned  to  service  quickly. 

6a  "One-spot"  car  repair  centers  have 
been  erected  at  three  key  freight  yards. 
These  are  operated  on  a  24  hour,  7- 
day  basis.  The  new  centers  return  cars 
to  service  fifty  percent  sooner  than 
previously. 

7 a  Modern  cleaning  and  upgrading 
centers  have  been  put  into  operation 
at  key  freight  yards.  At  each  location, 
all  cars  that  need  cleaning  can  be  read¬ 
ied  for  loads  in  a  single  work  shift. 
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On  the  important  legislative  front, 
the  Burlington  is  serving  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  a  group  of  major  U.S.  railroads 
supporting  passage  of  S.  1098,  a  bill 


awaiting  final  action  in  the  House  after 
approval  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
This  bill  will  clarify  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
fix  daily  freight  car  rental  rates.  It  wi 
also  instruct  the  ICC  to  consider,  in 
establishing  rentals,  all  elements  of 
cost  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  making 
freight  car  ownership  profitable.  (Lad 
of  profitability  has  been  a  major  factor 
in  the  precipitous  decline  in  the  num 
ber  of  U.S.  freight  cars  during  the  past 
decade).  Happily,  many  industries  and 
shipper  groups  have  joined  in  urging 
prompt  passage  of  this  legislation 

That’s  the  story.  If  there’s  any 
other  way  to  fight  the  freight  car  short 
age,  we  haven’t  thought  of  it.  Maybe 
you  have. 

We’re  open  to  suggestions. 


Buflington 

Route 


8M8  ARE 

FREIGHT  CARS. 


CIRCULATION 

Fornmla  for  Freedom 
From  Unions  Given 

Bv  Tonv  Brenna 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

Much  of  what  was  said  at  the 
working  sessions  of  the  annual 
circulation  conference  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association 
turned  out  to  be  as  academic  as 
the  campus  venue. 

But,  at  a  dinner  session  in 
Nassau  Inn,  David  J.  Wink- 
worth,  general  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  Publishers’  Bureau, 
sounded  a  w’arning  as  to  the 
threat  that  unions  pose  to  those 
newspapers  whose  circulation 
departments  were  “unorgan¬ 
ized.” 

Mr.  Winkworth  cautioned:  “If 
you  think  you  have  personnel 
problems  now,  just  w’ait  until 
you  get  the  unions  in  .  .  .  but 
let  me  assure  you,  those  of  you 
who  still  have  union-free  circu¬ 
lation  operations,  this  is  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  by  a  little  extra 
effort,  which  by  careful  thought 
and  consideration  for  your  staff 
can  be  avoided.” 


NOW. . . 


EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


Unions,  he  said,  only  appeared 
when  there  was  general  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  it  was  up  to  circula¬ 
tors  and  their  publishers  to 
“listen  out”  constantly  for  the 
murmurings  of  discord — then,  if 
they  were  detected,  to  act 
promptly.  It  w’as  also  to  their 
advantage,  their  long-term  bene¬ 
fit,  to  conduct  what  could  be 
termed  an  internal  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign;  this  had  to  be 
a  sincere  endeavor.  All  members 
of  the  circulation  staff,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  should  be  kept  in  “the 
picture”  as  to  objectives  sought 
by  promotional  and  sales  efforts, 
of  policy  changes,  and  develop¬ 
ments  within  the  company. 

Problems,  he  stressed,  should 
be  discussed  openly,  benefits  to 
unorganized  personnel  should 
equal,  if  not  better,  those  of 
organized  workers.  “The  team 
spirit  must  be  your  prime  target 
just  as  you  should  promote  a 
sense  of  staff  identity  with  the 
new'spaper  and  its  ambitions,” 
said  Mr.  Winkworth.  “It  is  only 
by  such  a  policy  that  you  will 
avoid  the  many  problems  which 
will  crop  up  continuously  in  a 
fully-organized  union  shop.  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  the  extra  effort  will  be 
well  w'orth  your  while.  Such  liai¬ 
son  is  not  only  good  business, 
but  it  also  makes  for  harmonious 
working  conditions  and  genuine 
circulation  success.” 


With  the  help  of  Atlas  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  stronger  than  ever. 

You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3  »  5 

quality-made  50-star  Flag,  6 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch 


$£ND  fOtE  SAMPLE 


ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 


BtNTON  ILLINOIS 

BERKLEY-SMALL  INC 

‘■3  Kf  $»  K/lobil..  Al.i 


‘Ner\’ous  Nellies’  Deplored 

There  w’ere  equally  frank  com¬ 
ments  when  Thomas  B.  Tighe, 
president  of  the  NJPA,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  conference  luncheon 
on  Friday.  Mr.  Tighe,  general 
manager  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Press,  said  he  was  “tired  of,  and 
annoyed  by,  the  Nervous  Nellies 
of  the  new'spaper  business.” 
They  wTote  articles  for  press 
publication,  they  authored 
books  which  too  often  suggested 
that  the  newspaper  industry  w’as 
in  a  “sickly  condition.” 

Mr.  Tighe  said  he  had  recently 
researched  the  current  position 
of  the  press  in  New  Jersey.  The 
picture  which  emerged  was  one 
of  robust  health.  “We  all  know,” 
he  said,  “that  they  are  having 
some  severe  problems  in  New 
York — and  we  hope  they  will 
resolve  them  soon — but  such  is 
certainly  not  the  case  in  New 
Jersey.” 

“How  can  they  talk  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  newspaper  crisis,”  he  asked. 


“especially  when  they  disregard 
the  spectacular  successes  which 
are  being  achieved  in  many 
states  across  the  country?  Take 
New  Jersey  for  example;  during 
the  past  25  years  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  by  61  per¬ 
cent;  daily  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  by  102  percent;  Sunday 
circulation  has  increased  by 
353  percent.  These  figures  re¬ 
flect  an  outstanding  job  which 
has  been  achieved  by  circulation 
managers  throughout  this  state.” 

An  educator  with  a  message 
was  Dr.  Solomon  Simonson,  of 
Yeshiva  University.  He  told  a 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
session  that  “television  has  gone 
along  a  path  of  misguided  de¬ 
velopment,  part  of  the  blame  for 
w'hich  must  be  accepted  by  such 
parent  media  as  the  press  and 
radio.” 

The  ^  rong  Road 

Television,  he  said,  had  won 
the  battle  of  speed,  an  attribute 
once  slavishly  sought  after  by 
the  press.  “But  for  tv  this  con¬ 
quest  has  proved  to  be  the  wTong 
road.  As  a  medium  it  can  only 
score  in  terms  of  fast  convey¬ 
ance  of  facts,  it  is  always  on  the 
offensive  to  be  inoffensive.  Only 
rarely  do  tv  stations  really  edi¬ 
torialize,  and  then  they  must 
confine  themselves  to  issues  that 
w'on’t  hurt  anyone.  They  are  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  need  to  report 
fact,  they  must  keep  aw’ay  from 
opinion — their  fear  is  of  offend¬ 
ing  and  in  so  doing  of  emptying 
their  own  pocketbooks.” 

Dr.  Simonson  said  the  great 
need  was  for  vehicles  of  opinion. 
It  was  up  to  circulation  men,  to 
publishers  and  all  newspaper 
executives  to  tell  the  nation’s 
teachers  to  show'  their  students 
how  the  newspaper  can  give  all 
sides  of  a  question;  how  it  can 
develop  reasoning  in  young 
people;  how  it  is  “the  perfect 
medium  for  the  appraisal  of 
ideas.” 

Further  emphasis  was  given 
this  view  by  Mrs.  Catherine  M. 
Stockham,  author  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  classroom  booklet 
and  a  high  school  guidance  coun¬ 
selor.  Radio  and  tv,  she  said, 
“certainly  do  not  inform  my 
students.”  It  was  up  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  she  asserted,  to 
reach  young  people  now — to 
prove  to  them  the  value  of  the 
newspaper — “then  you  wrill  have 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.” 

Other  discussion  at  the  con¬ 
ference  ranged  from  “Outside 
Promotions  &  Public  Services” 
to  “What’s  New  In  the  Mail- 
room.” 

Several  circulators  reported 
successful  and  productive  use  of 
Negro  labor  in  a  wide  range  of 
circulation  assignments,  ranging 
from  district  managers  to  many 
“in  plant”  positions. 


Awards  for  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Tighe.  The  Class  A  (over  60,- 
000)  General  Excellence  plaque 
was  awarded  to  the  Bergen 
Record;  Class  B  (30,000  to  60,- 
000)  to  the  Perth  Amboy  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  Class  C  (under  30,- 
000)  to  the  Paterson  Call.  The 
Class  D  plaque  (weekly  news¬ 
papers)  w’ent  to  the  Ridgewood 
News. 

• 

Muncie  Papers  Give 
Job  Opportunities 

Muncie,  Ind. 

A  junior  executive  program 
that  will  assist  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  to  obtain  jobs  in  industry 
and  business  has  been  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Muncie  Newspapers 
Inc.,  for  its  newspaperboys. 

Objective  of  the  program  is  to 
help  every  carrier  find  the  type 
of  position  he  is  suited  for.  Boys 
who  deliver  the  Muncie  Press 
and  Star  can  qualify  by  win¬ 
ning  awards  every  six  months. 

When  the  boy  is  graduated 
he  will  notify  the  circulation 
department  and  an  appointment 
with  one  of  the  newspapers’  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  be  set  up.  The  boy 
will  be  given  a  form  which  he 
will  fill  out  and  send  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  his  choice.  The  news¬ 
paper  executive  will  send  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  and  record  with 
the  newspapers  to  the  person¬ 
nel  department  of  the  firm  the 
boy  chooses. 

Numerous  Muncie  companies 
are  cooperating  with  the  Muncie 
Newspapers.  The  newspapers 
and  other  industries  will  follow 
up  with  a  four-year  college 
scholarship  program  covering 
Junior  Executive  members. 

The  newspapers  are  urging 
parents  to  discuss  the  program 
with  their  sons  and  show  a  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  their  progress. 

The  major  award  will  be  made 
after  2%  years’  service  at  a 
banquet  in  the  boy’s  honor  when 
he  will  be  presented  with  a  gold 
lapel  pin.  One  boy  can  receive 
two  awards  in  the  two  six- 
months’  periods. 

• 

New  Weekly  Reaches 
50,000  Homes  by  Mail 

SUNNYVAI-E,  Calif. 

The  Valley  Star,  a  weddy 
newspaper  mailed  to  60,000 
homes  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
on  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula, 
began  publication  March  9. 

Publisher  R.  Roger  Reeve  said 
the  offset  paper  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  local  news  and 
advertising  in  the  cities  of  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Mountain  View,  Los  Al¬ 
tos,  Cupertino  and  Monta  Vista. 

■rhe  editor  is  Elmer  W.  Gaede, 
a  newsman  for  30  years  on 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  in  British  Columbia. 
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AND  WATER — Clam  diggers  approach  the  shore. 
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Can  a  half-frame,  fixed  focus,  automatic  exposure  35mm  camera 
fill  the  requirements  for  and  take  the  beating  required  to  get  “the 
picture”  for  a  daily  newspaper? 

That’s  the  question  used  as  the  basis  of  an  experiment  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  9,000-circulation  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times. 
The  answer  is  a  resounding  “Yes!  !  ” 

Since  a  year  ago  last  November,  more  than  3,000  frames  have 
been  rolled  through  the  semi-automated  interior  of  one  Olympus 
Pen  EE  by  staffers  manning  the  Times’  Ipswich,  Mass.,  bureau. 
Almost  800  of  the  resulting  negatives  were  printed  and  published 
on  the  complete  spectrum  of  subjects  and  situations  that  feeds  the 
appetite  of  a  six-day-a-week  publication  schedule. 

Admittedly,  bureau  workers  are  basically  w'riters,  and  at  first 
they  were  apprehensive  about  using  something  more  than  a  note 
pad  and  pencil  on  a  story.  But  when  they  found  exposure  and  focus 
problems  deleted,  they  began  handling  assignments  w’ith  the  aplomb 
of  a  Life  staffer. 

Enthusiastic  Bureau  Chief  Mrs.  Donna  P.  Smith  likes  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  1%  by  3  by  4-inch  camera  (“I  can  carry  it  in  my 
purse!”),  the  reliability,  and  the  results.  “I  can  take  instant  pic¬ 
tures  since  I  don’t  have  to  focus,”  she  says.  “It’s  excellent  for 
amateurs  such  as  me,  and  new  employees  who  have  never  used  a 
camera  before  can  come  back  with  acceptable  results.” 

Using  Kodak  Tri-X  film  in  a  bulk  film  winder  and  loading 
casettes  with  up  to  72  exposures  makes  a  100-foot  roll  of  film  last 
more  than  two  months,  ^^sides  the  film  economy,  it  is  practically 
impossible  not  to  have  film  for  “just  one  more  picture”  in  the 
camera. 

AG-1  flash  bulbs  in  a  collapsible  flash  unit  provide  appropriate 
illumination  whenever  a  red  flag,  indicating  not  enough  light  for 
the  f3.5  lens,  goes  up  in  the  view-finder.  The  1/30  second  exposure 
appears  adequate  for  everything  from  group  shots  to  sports  action. 
The  relatively  wide  angle  lens,  28mm,  gives  sharpness  from  six 
feet  to  infinity.  Major  pitfalls  are  an  occasional  tendency  to  get 
too  close,  and  camera  motion  w-hich  is  accentuated  w-hen  the  small 
negative  is  blown  up. 

Developing  the  film  in  Kodak  D-76,  diluted  1:1,  8  minutes  at  68 


FIRE — Firemen  work  to  save  century-old  church  after  lightning  had 
started  the  blaze. 


degrees  F.,  gives  appropriate  contrast  for  the  density  provided  b; 
the  200  ASA  setting  on  the  camera,  even  though  the  manufactu 
rates  the  Tri-X  at  400.  Quality  of  prints  up  to  8  by  10  inches  fr 
the  1  by  %-inch  negatives  compares  favorably  with  print  quali 
achieved  from  conventional  35mm  frames  and  many  2^,4  x  2b4-in 
negatives. 

Times  Editor  Gordon  Abbott  Jr.  says  he’s  extremely  pleasei' 
with  the  results,  too.  “Even  sports  photos  have  been  go^,”  he 
commented.  “But  I  w-ould  say  that  the  greatest  adv’antage  is  that 
the  camera  can  be  used  w’ithout  much  training  by  reporters,  and 
reporters  are  not  generally  photo-minded.  Too,  there’s  a  re¬ 
markably  small  incidence  of  breakdowns,  w-hich  is  vital,  becau* 
there’s  no  such  thing  as  a  camera  repair  shop  any  more.” 


Daily  Experiments 
With  the  Half-Frame 


By  Harris  Smith 

.Associate  Professor,  Boston  University 


(Prof.  Smith  teaches  photojournalism  at  B.U.’s  Division  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  School  of  Public  Communications.  The  experiment  de¬ 
scribed  on  this  page  was  initiated  at  his  suggestion  and  carried  out 
under  his  supervision.) 

*  •  * 
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More  newspapers  are  switching  to  '35',  and  more  are  switching  to  Nikon  than  any  other.  Let  your  Nikon  dealer  show  you  why,  or  write: 
Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd.  Montreal  9,  P.Q. 


The  Houston  Post 
is  such  a  paper. 

It  has  9  of  each. 


fNTERTYPE 


GET  UNMATCHED  PRODUCTION  WITH  INTKTYPE  *tlP  TIME”  SYSTEMS 


Setting  mixed  composition  at  a  profit  is 
a  chailenge.  You  can  do  it  with  a  modern 
Intertype  system  based  on  tape  operated 
mixers.  They  set  mixed  composition  at 
straight  matter  speed.  Their  time  proven 
simplicity  of  design  reduces  mainte* 
nance,  keeps  them  on  “Up  Time"  year 
after  year.  □  Make  Intertype  Mixers  the 
keystone  of  a  modern,  dependable  type¬ 
setting  system.  Ask  your  Intertype  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  how  converting  to 
an  Intertype  system  will  be  a  profitable 
investment.  Intertype  Company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  360 
Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11201 


S«t  in  tntvityps  N«ws  Gothic  and  Futura  famlUas 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


MACHINES  AT  WORK — These  unmanned  Monarch  linecasting 
machines  in  fhe  plant  of  Le  Soleil  at  Quebec  City  are  driven  by 
computer  corrected  perforated  tape. 


Computer  Reduces 
Machines,  21  to  13. 
And  ‘Creates’  Space 

Quebec  City 

Canada’s  largest  computerized 
typesetting  system  is  installed 
at  Le  Soleil,  a  standard  format 
French-language  evening  news¬ 
paper  with  a  16r),000  daily  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  new  Intertype  automated 
system  has  permitted  the  paper 
to  reduce  its  battery  of  line¬ 
casting  machines  from  21  to  13, 
while  maintaining  a  weekly  out¬ 
put  of  more  than  400,000  lines 
of  straight  editorial  copy. 

The  increase  in  productivity 
and  the  space  gained  by  dis¬ 
posal  of  eight  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  was  particularly  welcome 
at  Le  Soleil,  as  the  paper  has 
been  expanding  steadily  and  was 
in  need  of  floor  space.  The  pub¬ 
lication  is  located  in  a  downtown 
building  where  office  space  is 
both  scarce  and  expensive  and 
finding  ways  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  in  existing  space  is  a  con¬ 
stant  challenge. 

According  to  Maurice  Leves¬ 
que,  Le  Soleil’s  Superintendent, 
installation  of  the  Intertype  sys¬ 
tem  has  made  it  unnecessary 
for  his  paper  to  purchase  addi¬ 
tional  typesetters  and  has  re¬ 
leased  valuable  floor  space  for 
other  uses.  He  also  stated  that 
this  new  system  has  not  only 
streamlined  the  present  produc¬ 
tion  operation,  but  has  provided 
an  in-house  capability  for 
coping  with  future  demands. 

The  Intertype  system  consists 
of  nine  paper  tape  perforators, 
readers — one  for  photowire  serv¬ 
ice,  the  two  computers  and  eight 
tape  re-perforators  at  the  Mon¬ 


arch  typesetting  machines.  The 
tape  perforators  translate 
French  into  computer  language 
and  are  not  used  to  justify  or 
h3rphenate.  The  readers,  located 
at  the  perforators,  read  perfo¬ 
rated  tape  into  the  computers  by 
transmitting  electrical  pulses  to 
them.  The  computers  justify, 
hyphenate  and  operate  the  paper 
tape  re-perforators,  including 
transmittal  of  end-of-line  signals 
to  the  typesetting  machines.  Re¬ 
perforators  are  located  at  the 
typesetting  machines  and  are 
operated  by  electrical  pulses 
generated  by  the  computers. 

Follow  French  Rules 

Since  operators  of  perforat¬ 
ing  machines  do  not  have  to 
justify  and  hyphenate,  they  can 
produce  about  500  lines  of  copy 
per  hour.  Readers  collect  tape  as 
it  is  perforated  and  perforator 
operators  signal  the  computer 
when  “takes”  of  about  125  lines 
have  been  accumulated.  The 
computer  then  accepts  the  copy, 
justifies  and  hyphenates  it  and 
operates  the  paper  tape  re-per¬ 
forator  at  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  which  it  selects  to  set  this 
particular  copy.  A  computer 
processes  a  “take”,  which  re¬ 
quires  about  15  minutes  to  pre¬ 
pare,  in  less  than  one  minute. 
Hence,  one  computer  can  readily 
hyphenate  and  justify  copy  from 
up  to  a  dozen  perforators. 

The  computers  hyphenate 
words  by  following  logical  rules 
of  grammar  and  by  reference 
to  stored  memories  of  exception 
words.  Le  Soleil’s  computers  are 
programmed  to  follow  French 
rules  of  grammar. 

Tape  builds  up  at  individual 
typesetting  machines,  as  at  the 
readers,  since  it  requires  about 
10  minutes  to  cast  the  “take” 
that  is  processed  by  the  com¬ 
puter  in  less  than  one  minute. 
Thus,  one  computer  readily 


services  up  to  12  typesetting 
machines.  At  the  present  time, 
Le  Soliel’s  Monarchs  are  not 
being  used  to  full  capacity.  The 
computers  are  programmed  to 
process  wire  service  tape  by  re¬ 
coding  it  to  Le  Soleil’s  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  publishers  of  Le  Soleil 
also  issue  a  morning  paper  with 
12,000  circulation.  Copy  for  this 
paper  is  processed  by  the  com¬ 
puters  on  a  second  shift. 

In  preparation  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  this  new  system,  the 
paper  initiated  a  retraining  pro¬ 
gram  for  members  of  their  pro¬ 
duction  staff  more  than  tvv’o 
years  ago.  The  retraining  pro¬ 
gram  has  eased  the  turnover 
from  keyboard  set  to  computer 
set  type  without  effecting  any 
changes  in  the  personnel  force. 

Employes  were  taught  new 
skills  at  company  expense.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  paper’s  re¬ 
quirement  for  two  computer  at¬ 
tendants,  one  for  each  shift.  Two 
typesetter  maintenance  men 
attended  a  manufacturer’s  school 
in  computer  technology. 

• 

Junior  College  Daily 
To  Get  a  Computer 

Publishing  their  own  dally 
newspaper,  students  at  Chowan 
College  have  a  computer  system 
and  a  Linofilm  System  in  their 
future. 

Chowan  College,  at  Murfrees- 
l)oro.  North  Carolina,  is  believed 
to  be  the  only  junior  college  in 
the  country  with  a  daily  campus 
newspaper.  The  Daily  Chowan- 
ian  is  produced  entirely  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  School  of  Graphic 
Arts,  where  John  McSweeney  is 
the  director. 

AP  wire  service  is  edited  and 
prepared  on  TTS  tape  for  the 
school’s  linecasting  machines. 
Mr.  McSweeney  said  a  computer 
for  typesetting  and  the  auto¬ 
mated  photocomposing  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed  soon  to 
help  the  students  keep  abreast 
of  newspaper  production  meth¬ 
ods. 


Salesman  Named 

Star  Parts  Company  of  South 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Edward  B.  Fresenius  as  sales 
representative  in  southern  New 
York  State,  metropolitan  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  Richard 
Hunt,  who  formerly  covered 
Connecticut,  will  continue  to 
represent  Star  Parts  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Fresenius  has  been  head  ma¬ 
chinist  of  the  New  York  Times. 


FLOYD  EDMOUNDSON,  34  years 
old,  has  been  appointed  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle.  He  was  assistant 
pressroom  foreman. 

Printers  Like  New 
Lightweight  Chases 

The  composing  room  of  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  and 
Beacon  has  a  shiny  new  look. 

Some  100  new  aluminum 
chases  have  been  put  into  use. 
Supt.  A1  Ford  said  they  were 
manufactured  to  actual  page  size 
and  are  extremely  lightweight. 
They  were  designed  for  the 
Super-Matic  in  the  stereotype 
department. 

Alva  Case,  head  dayside  make¬ 
up  man,  said  the  lightweight 
chases  (25  pounds),  are  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  for  printers 
making  up  the  pages  and  moving 
them  frequently.  Old  style  chases 
were  heavy  steel  (60  pounds) 
and  had  to  be  adjusted  to  page 
size. 

Herb  Culp,  stereotype  fore¬ 
man,  said  they’re  much  easier  to 
push  off  the  table  onto  the 
molding  machine. 


20,000-Clrc.  Paper 
Converting  to  Offset 

The  Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  (circulation  20,000)  has  be¬ 
gun  a  program  for  converting 
to  offset  on  an  Urbanite  press, 
according  to  the  Goss  Company. 

The  press  will  be  geared  to 
produce  up  to  40,000  complete 
newspapers  an  hour.  At  that 
speed,  the  press  will  print  as 
many  as  24  pages  broadsheet 
while  running  straight.  Running 
collect,  it  will  print  up  to  twice 
that  many  pages  at  20,000 
papers  per  hour. 

The  press  will  be  equipped 
with  a  100  hp  drive  and  control¬ 
ler  manufactured  by  Fincor, 
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‘360’  Central  System 
Sets  Type,  Keeps  Books 


BE  SURE  TO  SEE 

BEVERIDGE 

MATS 


NEW  PRINTING  PLANT  and  office  building  for  fhe 
Wall  Street  Journal'i  Pacific  Coast  Edition  will  be 
erected  on  an  8*/2-acre  site  in  Stanford  Industrial  Park, 
Palo  Alto,  California.  The  cost  of  the  Dow  Jones  & 


Company  installation  is  put  at  $3  million.  Equipment 
will  include  a  five-unit  press  ar»d  facsimile  transmitters 
to  link  the  production  with  the  Riverside,  California, 
plant. 
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matically  from  remote  locations  Corporation  recently  announced  of  American  Type  Founden 

over  telephone  lines.  the  appointment  of  Thomas  P  Ser  in  Easton,  Pa.  H^Tas 

•  patents  pending  applicable  to  ris-Intertype  Corporation  as  , 

Al  Verdon  Dies  ^  Products  Dmsion.  printing  plates,  assistant  to  the  president 

HI  W6IUUII  Vies  Wood,  manufacturer  of  letter-  ,  in  the  area  of  typesetting  prod- 

Alfred  Verdon,  54,  Imperial  Press  and  web  offset  newspaper  ■  p^pa-cl,  Dp-A 
.Metal  &  Chemical  Company  pres.ses,  also  produces  equip-  ncacaivil  ruai  Richard  T,  Tullis,  president 

sales  representative,  died  March  for  stereotype  processing,  Edward  Schuller  has  been  Harris-Intertype,  said  Mr. 

1.  He  joined  Imperial  in  1963,  control,  and  paper,  film  and  named  to  handle  marketing  and  Fisher  will  work  on  special 

and  covered  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  conversion,  and  makes  spe-  rnarketing  research  for  Imperial  projects.  His  office  will  be  at 

Previously  he  was  composing  products  such  as  typetape  Metal  &  Chemical  Co.  He  has  .l  ^omnanv’s  hpadnnartpre  in 

room  superintendent  at  the  La-  perforating  equipment,  blenders,  been  with  Imperial  since  1953  i  j  ^  j  u 

Foircf fc  (Ind.)  Jourwa/ <&  CoMr-  press,  direct  pressure  as  Eastern  Division  type  metal  Cleveland,  and  he  will  maintoin 

ier  and  a  sales  representative  for  molding  machine,  flexographic  sales  manager  for  the  past  four  close  liaison  with  its  typesetting 
Harris-IntertjTie  Corporation.  plate  shavers,  and  other  com-  years.  equipment  divisions. 


In  recent  months  we  installed  new  equipment 
and  our  research  laboratory  devised  new 
processes  to  put  Beveridge  Mats  for  this  year  on 
a  higher  plateau  of  quality  and  control.  Really, 
you  must  see  them  in  action.  Then  you’ll  know 
how  Beveridge  Mats  give  greater  ease  in  han¬ 
dling,  maximum  space  depth  retention  and 
noticeably  better  printing.  Let  us  demonstrate 
them  in  your  plant.  See  them  in  action.  When? 


For  Newspapers  —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

For  Syndicates  -  Beveridge  “500"  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
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How's  your  image 


READER-WISE? 


GROWTH-WISE? 


Do  they  devour  your  news  and  feature  columns?  Or 
do  they  give  up  fast  because  the  fuzzy  badly-spaced 
type  tires  their  eyes.  Make  your  offset  typography  as 
good  as  your  halftones  with  Linofilm  Quick's  low- 
cost  photocomposition.  Reader-wise,  it  can’t  be  beat. 


APPEARANCE-WISE? 


Ready  to  expand  a  little?  Why  not  really  move  up 
into  true  photocomposition  with  a  Linofilm  Quick. 
Offer  your  readers  quality  typography,  and  show 
them  you’re  growing  up  and  not  sideways.  Growth- 
wise,  it’s  the  only  way  to  go. 


COST-WISE? 


A  good  product  deserves  good  packaging.  If  those 
fuzzy,  poorly-fitted  lines  are  giving  your  readers 
eyestrain,  they  may  not  tell  you.  But  what  are  they 
thinking?  Make  your  offset  typography  as  good  as 
your  halftones  with  Linofilm  Quick’s  low-cost  photo¬ 
composition.  Appearance-wise  you  will  be  amazed. 


Think  top-quality  photocomposition  is  too  expen¬ 
sive?  Check  those  low-cost  figures  again.  You’ll  find 
a  Linofilm  Quick  pays  for  itself  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion  and  improves  the  appearance  of  your  paper  to 
boot!  Your  readers  will  approve,  and  cost-wise  it 
makes  good  sense. 


mergenthaler  linotype  company 


Mergenthaler 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


11205 


Oyster  Shell  Mixture 
Used  in  New  Building 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

A  variety  of  oyster  shell  ag- 
gregate  is  being  mixed  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  expanded  Post-Courier 
building  at  King  and  Columbus 
Streets. 

Whitish  concrete  stucco,  mixed 
with  particles  of  oyster  shells, 
will  adorn  exterior  arches,  the 
belt  course  and  the  comice. 

The  idea  came  from  a  long- 
antiquated  recipe  for  concrete 
used  by  early  settlers  of  the 
Oyster 


Carolina  Lowcountrj'. 
shells  were  stirred  into  a  mortar 
compound  to  make  a  soft  form 
of  concrete  called  “tabby.” 

The  shells  were  used  for  their 
high  lime  content,  giving  the 
mixture  cohesiveness,  in  areas 
where  oysters  were  plentiful  but 
lime  itself  was  scarce. 

Tabby  was  widely  used  in 
building  forts,  walls,  foundations 
and  other  structures. 

After  stucco  is  spread,  shell 
particles  will  be  pressed  by  hand  aminer-Enterprise  converted  to 
into  the  soft  compound.  The  offset  printing  Feb.  21  through 
result  will  be  a  whitish  pattern, 
rough  in  texture.  press  purchased  from  the  Goss 

Fourteen  cubic  yards  of  oyster  Company, 
shells  are  being  smashed  by  The  press  has  twin  arrange- 
hand.  A  man  with  a  hammer  ments, 

crushes  the  shells,  one  by  one.  f  '  „  » _ 

The  remains  are  sifted  through  stand  and  four  printing  units, 

stacked  two  each. 

The  64-page  press  has  full- 
color  facilities  and  a  maximum 
rated  speed  of  40,000  newspa- 

^pers  per  hour  when  producing 

a  32-page  straight-run  product. 
It  replaces  a  32-page  press. 


THE  SANFORD  (FLA.)  HERALD  has  this  new  plant  America."  New  presses,  with  color  facilities,  have  been 
under  construction  on  a  two-acre  site  in  "The  Nile  of  ordered  by  Walter  A.  Gielow,  editor  and  publisher. 


two  screens.  One  filters  out  the 
dirt  and  trash.  The  other  screen 
permits  only  particles  of  a  uni¬ 
form  size  to  fall  through. 


Sta-Hi  Expands  Bill  Brister  Joins 

Fieid  Service  Force  Speidei  Newspapers 

Donald  V.  Weber,  vicepresi-  Reno.  Nev. 

dent-Newspaper  Division  Man-  G.  V.  (Bill)  Brister,  an  indus- 
ager,  Sta-Hi  Corporation,  New-  trial  engineer,  has  been  ap- 
port  Beach,  Calif.,  has  an-  pointed  production  manager  of 
nounced  the  addition  of  four  field  Speidei  Newspapers  Inc. 

Mr.  Brister,  a  project  engi¬ 
neer  with  Technical  Service  Ca, 
of  Denver  since  1958,  will  be 
located  at  the  Speidei  central 


Re-design  of  Paper 
Foiiows  Press  Change 

The  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Ex-  service  specialists  to  the  com- 
-  -  pany’s  staff. 

Antonio  H.  Ayala  will  help 
use  of  an  eight-unit  Urbanite  serve  customers  in  Latin  Amer- 

-  ica.  Leo  P.  Dufour  and  Howard  offices  here  but  will  spend  much 
J.  W.  Branson  join  in  assisting  of  his  time  at  the  plants  of  the 
customers  in  the  Western  Re-  10  Speidei  newspapers  in  eight 
on  either  side  of  the  gion  of  the  U.  S.  and  Claude  A.  states, 
folder,  of  an  eight-position  roll  Baker  Jr.,  joins  the  staff  serving  Speidei  has  a  building  and 

the  West  Central  and  East  Cen-  press  project  under  way  in 
tral  sections  of  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  nearing 
Baker  has  worked  as  a  stereo-  start  of  construction  of  a  news- 
typer  for  the  Dallas  Times-  paper  plant  in  Visalia,  Cali- 
Herald.  fomia,  and  is  completing  a  re- 

•  modeling  and  press  project  in 

,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado.  A  build- 

Linotype  Appoints  ing  expansion  and  press  project 

DwA«lii4»liAn  EnMnAAw  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Go 

rrOaUCTIOn  engineer  ~ette  soon  will  be  in  the  planning 

The  appointment  of  Ernest  L.  stage. 

Rowland  Jr.,  as  production  en-  Brister  was  production 

gineer  in  the  Atlanta  agency  engineer  for  Oklahoma  Publi^- 
has  been  announced  by  Paul  Company  of  Oklahoma  City 
S.  Chi.sholm.  vicenresident  for  from  1956  to  1958. 


paper  cleaners 

INCREASE  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  •  IMPROVE 
PRINTING  QUALITY 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  DETAILS 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

OVR  SPECIALTY  FOR  40  YEARS 


J.  E.  DOYLE  CO  ,  1220  W.  6th  St. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113 


DESIGNING  - 
NEW  PLANTS 


PLANNING  —  SURVEYS 
—  MODERNIZATION 


Please  mail  literature  on  Doyle 
Cleaners 


‘Minimum’ 

In  a  story  (Feb.  12)  about  the 
Dynapure  Filter  system,  Fred 
Paul  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was 
incorrectly  quoted  as  stating 
that  maintenance  would  be  a 
maximum.  The  word  should  have 
been  minimum. 
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Name- 


Newspaper. 


PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS  ENGINEERS 

307  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60601 


Address. 


State. 


le  plate 
sreadyis 
it  in  the 
identical 


Can  you  identify  these  cities  where  Burgess  mats  are  used? 


le  plate. 
L  J.) 


bout  the 
[n,  Fred 
unJ!  was 

statin; 
d  be  a 
laid  have 

2, 


Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Los  Angeles,  Hannibal,  Charleston,  Niagara  Falls.  Draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61033. 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Sitdown  Operation  i”  accordance  photon  1 10  Editmaster 

..aa  With  their  steel  factory  equip-  _  ^  . 

At  New  Mark-up  Table  ment  techniques.  Tape  Mer^^lo^^  Systeui 

In  order  to  expedite  ad  mark-  Photon  Inc.  has  introduced  a 

up  and  proof-reading  actions,  design^  for  sit-down  high-speed  automatic  tape 

4  •  instead  of  stand-up  operation.  ^ 

H  The  floormen  use  the  peg  board 

superintendent  for  the  Chicago  ■  .  .  hanc  un  ad  correcting  photo-typeset  compo- 

Sun-Tini^s  and  Daily  News,  de-  ,  .  tu  •  ^  sition. 

_ ,  _  ’  layouts,  screen  their  operations 

"entralized  -  control  nfark  ^nn  interruptions  and  distrac-  Designated  Editmaster  Series 

^11^  '  ^  tions,  cut  down  outside  noise,  capable  of  producing 

let  light  and  air  come  through.  I'^w,  corrected  6-  or  8-level  tapes 
His  wooden  mock-up  per-  •  at  a  rate  of  110  characters  per 

formed  so  efficiently  in  the  Aaa  nvfnrri  RplirPC  second.  In  the  editing  process, 

newspaper’s  mark-up  section  wAIOiU  ncllica  the  machine  can  search  an  orig- 

that  management  determined  to  Boise,  Idaho  inal  tape  for  the  exact  point 

standardize  on  Tatman’s  pio-  George  C.  Oxford,  dealer  in  where  the  correction  is  to  be 
neering  design.  Subsequently,  newspaper  equipment  for  many  made  at  the  rate  of  500  charac- 
Pollard  Brothers  Manufactur-  years,  has  retired  and  sold  his  ters  per  second, 
ing  Company  (5504  Northwest  remaining  presses,  etc.  to  the  Five  editing  codes,  keyboarded 
Highway,  Chicago)  \vas  author-  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  into  correction  tapes,  actuate  the 
ized  to  make  up  15  Tatman-type  Corp.  of  Kansas  City.  110  Editmaster  correction  and 


editing  functions.  Given  proirf. 
read  copy,  the  keyboard  open, 
tor  can  rapidly  punch  the« 
codes  into  the  short  correctin 
tape  to  signal  the  most  exacting 
changes,  additions  and  deletion. 

Merging  is  accomplished  by 
loading  the  original  tape  in  the 
upper  tape  station  of  the  Edit¬ 
master  and  the  correction  tape  in 
the  lower  station.  The  machine 
produces  a  new  final  tape,  free 
of  errors,  that  can  be  applied 
to  the  high-speed  Photon  713 
Textmaster  photo-typesetter  or 
other  photographic  or  metallie 
typesetting  machines. 

Whether  corrections  may  be 
made  from  keyboard  hard  copy 
or  from  a  preliminary  photo¬ 
typesetter  production  run  ot 
photo  paper,  changes  are 
punched  in  new  tape  from  which 
the  final  tape  is  then  readily 
created  by  Editmaster. 


eifienib^er  when 

I 

you  had  to  pour 

■  ■  '  ! 

pigs  by  hand? 


Pressroom  Foreman 

Washington 
The  appointment  of  Robert 
G.  Henry,  51,  as  general  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Washington  Pott 
pressroom  has  been  announced 
by  production  manager  Julian 
J.  Eberle.  He  succeeds  John  R 
Jackson,  who  died  Jan.  25  after 
nearly  10  years  as  foreman.  Mr. 
Henry  started  his  career  with 
the  News  Dispatch  in  Jeannette, 
Pa.,  worked  in  Washington,  Pa., 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
again  in  Washington,  Pa.,  !»- 
fore  coming  to  the  Washington 
Post  in  1952. 


A  pre-sensitized,  grained, 
aluminum  alloy  plate  for  offset 
printing  that  is  easy  to  process, 
costs  less  than  other  long  run 
plates,  and  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
impressions  has  just  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Azoplate  Corporation. 
Murray  Hill,  N.  J.  Called  the 
Enco  LRP,  the  long  run  plate 
is  available  as  LRP  negative 
working  or  as  LRP  positive. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  .RIGGERS 

CiitMuUei  aiue*i 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 
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AMES  (Iowa)  DAILY  TRIBUNE  has  been  printed  since  1929  on  this 
three-unit  Goss  Straightline  press  manufactured  in  1907.  Hollis  J. 
Nordyke,  publisher  (beside  press),  said  he  is  purchasing  a  Goss 
Urbanite  web  offset  press.  Initially  the  Tribune's  new  press  will 
print  on  three  webs,  up  to  24  pages,  with  spot  color  in  two  sections. 
A  fourth  unit  will  be  added  later. 


New  York  Times 
Pressroom  Change 
Nears  Completion 

The  first  stage  in  a  multi- 
million-dollar  plant  improvement 
program,  designed  to  bring  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  into  line  with 
circulation  requirements,  is 
nearing  completion  at  the  New 
York  Times  main  plant.  Work¬ 
men  are  finishing  installation  of 
10  press  units  which  have  been 
added  to  the  eight  units  installed 
two  years  ago.  Linked  together, 
the  18  units  form  a  single  press 
line  which  occupies  a  space  175 
feet  long  and  17  feet  wide.  It 
extends  from  the  center  of  the 
pressroom  to  the  extreme  west 
end. 

To  handle  the  increased  output 
of  this  high-speed  press  line, 
new  equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  mailroom  that 
automatically  stacks,  ties  and 
carries  bundles  of  papers  into 
delivery  trucks ;  new  power  lines 
have  been  brought  into  the  plant 
to  increase  electrical  capacity; 
and  the  front  facade  of  the 
building  has  been  altered  to  per¬ 
mit  easier  access  for  deliverers’ 
trucks. 

Simultaneously,  work  has  been 
I  going  on  to  prepare  the  building 


for  the  next  step  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  replacement  program — 
installation  of  new  press  units 
at  the  east  end  of  the  pressroom. 
The  mailroom  has  been  enlarged 
and  modernized,  and  the  east 
end  archways  have  been  widened 
to  provide  more  space  for  trucks 
to  enter. 

The  last  of  the  10  new  units 
at  the  west  end  will  be  in  and 
running  by  mid-April.  Then  12 
old  units,  installed  in  1928  and 
1932 — presses  21  and  22 — will 
be  removed  and  replaced  with 
units  capable  of  turning  out 
papers  at  much  higher  speed. 
The  new  units  are  now  on  order 
from  the  Goss  Company  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  will  be  at  least  a  year 
before  they  are  in  place. 

The  10  units  now  nearing 
completion  occupy  more  space 
than  the  old  presses  that  were 
removed  to  make  w'ay  for  them. 
• 

‘Space  Age’  Theme 

The  Central  Division  of  the 
Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  will  host  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  30th  annual  convention 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco  Aug.  26-28.  President 
of  the  Central  Division  is  Hans 
E.  Rosberg,  production  manager 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News.  Space  Age  (Newspaper) 
Production  has  been  chosen  as 
the  theme  of  the  conference. 


Nitric  Fumes  Fatai 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

A  High  Point  Enterprise 
photo-engraver  died  Feb.  21 
after  he  breathed  fumes  gener¬ 
ated  from  spilled  nitric  acid. 
The  fumes  were  fatal  to  Preston 
Lee  Briggs,  30.  Eight  other  em¬ 
ployes  who  breathed  the  fumes 
were  treated  at  the  hos¬ 
pital. 


Saiesmen  Are  Veeps 

The  Goss  Company,  division 
of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc.,  has 
promoted  James  H.  Sauer  and 
Wayne  R.  Marcoullier  to  vice¬ 
presidencies  in  the  company’s 
Sales  Division.  Mr.  Sauer  was 
formerly  the  sales  manager  of 
Goss,  and  Mr.  Marcoullier  was 
manager  for  commercial  press 
sales. 


minimum 

of 


PLATES 
a  minute 

by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


HOE 


M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 


L 
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Cottrell  Develops 
Second  Highspeed 
Web  Offset  Press 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  Cottrell  division  of 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
has  introduce  a  15,000  paper- 
per-hour  web  offset  newspaper 
press  for  suburban  weeklies  and 
small  dailies  up  to  25,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

The  Cottrell  Model  V-15A, 
new  in  design  and  appearance, 
was  developed  by  newspaper 
press  engineers  at  the  Cottrell 
plant  here  and  represents  the 
second  addition  in  the  last  two 
years  to  the  company’s  line  of 
web  offset  newspaper  presses. 

Each  perfecting  unit  of  the 
Model  V-15A  press  will  print — 
in  black  or  spot  color — four 
standard  news  pages  or  eight 
tabloid,  across  both  top  and 
bottom  of  the  w’eb.  Up  to  six 
units  can  be  arranged  in-line, 
allowing  production  of  a  24-page 
standard  (48  tabloid)  size  news¬ 
paper. 

In  addition  to  high  operating 
speeds,  other  major  operating 
features  of  the  new  press  in¬ 
clude  a  heavy-duty  jaw  folder 
desigpied  to  handle  up  to  six 
webs  at  all  press  speeds ;  running 


NEW  WEB  OFFSET  newspaper  press  announced  by  the  Cottrell 
division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation  is  this  model  V-I5A.  A 
six-unit  machine  can  produce  a  24-pa9e  broadsheet  newspaper 
at  speeds  of  15,000  papers  per  hour — 50  per  cent  faster  than  any 
competitive  machine  now  available  for  suburban  weeklies  and  small 
dailies  up  to  25,000  circulation. 


side-lay  register  control  plus 
circumferential  register  control 
on  plate  cylinders;  and  infinite 
feed  control  of  both  ink  and 
w'ater  motions  by  variable-speed 
electrically  driven  fountains  to 
assure  an  even  film  of  ink  or 
water  to  the  plate  cylinders. 

Other  features  of  the  new  web 
offset  include: 

In-line  lithographic  perfecting 
units  are  of  blanket-to-blanket 
construction  w'ith  cylinders  ver¬ 
tically  arranged,  thus  providing 
a  short  horizontal  web  lead  be¬ 
tween  units  when  printing  more 
than  one  color. 

Plate  and  blanket  cylinders 
are  equipped  with  bearers  as¬ 
suring  an  even  pressure  between 


ONLY 

OFFSET  INCREASES  BUSINESS 

The  solution  to  increased  business  in  small 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  through  camera 
type  and  paper  paste-up  isn’t  necessarily  off¬ 
set.  An  economical  chemical  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  coupled  with  camera  type  and  paper 
paste-up  may  be  a  better  solution.  Have  a 
frank,  unbiased  discussion  with  your  Imperial 
representative.  He  has  a  wealth  of  information 
and  experience  available  without  obligation! 


plate  and  blanket  cylinders 
which  helps  to  eliminate  deflec¬ 
tion,  results  in  transfer  of  a 
true  dot  without  slurring. 

Printing  unit  drive  is  by  spur 
gear  train.  Precision  rotation  of 
plate  and  blanket  cylinder  by 
spur  gears  assures  clean,  sharp 
impressions. 

Plate  cylinder  equipped  with 
spring-loekup  allows  fast,  easy 
plate  mounting  and  rapid 
change.  Plate  clamp  design  al¬ 
lows  individual  page  or  double¬ 
truck  plate-change  with  equal 
ease. 

The  company’s  larger  V-22 
model  is  printing  medium-sized 
weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

• 

$70,000  for  Better 
R're  Prevention 

Denver 

During  the  past  few  months 
the  entire  Denver  Post  plant  has 
been  surveyed  and  approximate¬ 
ly  $70,000  spent  on  improving 
the  fire  prevention  and  alarm 
system.  Probably  the  largest 
phase  of  the  project  has  been 
the  installation  of  a  completely 
new  C02  system  on  all  presses 
and  ink  mixing  rooms.  In  addi¬ 
tion  safety  showers  have  been 
installed  in  areas  where  acids 
are  used. 


Engineered 
^  Handling 
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IMPERIAL  METAL  &  CHPZMICAL  COMPANY 

Chlcasu  eoeso  •  Phlliulelphia  IUI34  •  New  York  10007 


•  Newsprint  Handling 

•  Stereo  Plate  Handling 

•  Mail  Room  and  Dock 

•  Count  &  Control  Systems 

WIRETYER 

Div.  of  Unorce  InHuttries,  Inc. 

^ST  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEvi 


1 0-Page  Section  Hails 
New  Printing  Plant 

Montrose,  Calif. 

Forty-five  years  of  growrth  and 
completion  of  a  new  printing 
plant  featured  a  special  10-page 
section  of  the  Montrose  Ledger, 
which  also  includes  the  Glendale 
Independent,  Burbank  Indepeni. 
ent  and  Ledger-West. 

Ceremonies  during  the  open¬ 
ing  included  unveiling  a  framed 
line  drawing  of  Mrs.  Grace 
Marion  Carpenter,  publisher  of 
the  Ledger,  joining  similar 
framed  pictures  of  Art  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  Dick  Carpenter,  the  late 
husband  and  son  of  Mrs.  Car¬ 
penter.  Don  Carpenter,  another 
son,  is  the  editor. 

The  Ledger  has  19,000  square 
feet  in  the  new  building,  with 
the  five  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press 
capable  of  printing  40  standard 
pages  in  a  single  run.  The  twice 
per  week  newspapers  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  113,000 


Fairchild  to  Supply 
Shatfstall  Defectors 

An  agreement  between  Shaff- 
stall  Equipment  Inc.  and  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation,  has 
been  signed  which  designates 
Fairchild  as  a  worldwide  dis¬ 
tributor  of  Shaff stall  Transistor 
Mat  Detectors  for  Teletypeset- 
ter-operated  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines. 

According  to  Howard  H.  Car 
stensen,  general  sales  manager 
of  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  the  mat  detectors  will  be 
made  available  immediately  to 
newspapers  and  commercial 
printers.  The  detector  continu¬ 
ously  monitors  the  performance 
of  the  machine.  If  a  matrix  fails 
to  drop  from  the  magazine,  the 
detector’s  memory  unit  stops  the 
machine  by  signalling  the  hi^- 
speod  cutoff  and  the  elevator 
lock. 


CAPCO 

For  EfIlcUnt  fkwtpoptr  OpmtMR 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Giinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  hic. 

5000  Calvert  Read  •  Colleit  Fark,  M- 
Phone  864-7677 
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DEAD  COMPUe:  I  LOVE  YOU,  BUT 


By  Rhoda  Hits 

It’s  Computer-a-go-go  time 
and  the  little  green  lights 
are  flashing  in  the  eyes  of  pub¬ 
lishers  ready  to  use  the  magic 
box  for  printing.  It’s  the  panacea 
for  everything — the  miracle 
drug  to  cure  all  ills — and  the 
most  exciting  aspect  is  that  any 
typist  can  punch  the  tape. 

This  “any  typist’’  myth  has 
persisted  for  some  30  years 
through  the  typewriter  keyboard 
for  linecasting  machines, 
through  various  and  sundry 
other  typewriter-like  keyboards 
for  printing  functions  and  the 
sturdy  little  myth  reappears  now 
in  the  computer  age  of  printing. 

The  theory,  reaffirmed  for  the 
computer,  is:  Any  typist  is  a 
candidate  for  tape  punching.  The 
machine  used  for  the  job  is  just 
like  a  typewriter.  Learning  the 
job  takes  little  training.  The 
job  is  a  simple,  clerical-type  one 
requiring  pay  scales  comparable 
to  clerical  jobs. 

None  is  true. 

Must  Be  Above  Average 

The  typist  who  is  ideal  for 
tape  punching  is  one  who  can 
type  at  80  words  per  minute  or 
over  and  who  has  above  average 
intelligence,  ability  to  visualize, 
certain  positive  personality  fac¬ 
tors,  physical  stamina  and  emo¬ 
tional  stability.  This  shaves  the 
potential  employe  group  to  about 
10%  of  all  typists.  Unfortim- 
ately,  all  do  not  apply.  Some  are 
not  acceptable  for  employment 
and  most  of  the  others  are  not 
attracted  by  the  job  or  the 
salary  offered  to  start. 

A  typist  has  learned  her  skill 
as  a  phase  of  her  business  train¬ 
ing.  She  has  no  experience  in 
sustained  typing.  She  has  been 
conditioned  to  expect,  or  has 
worked  at,  a  diversified  job  in  a 
business  office.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  newspaper  production 
area  is  alien  to  her  preconceived 
picture  of  where  she  would  work. 
One  look  at  a  group  of  tape 
punchers  tells  the  applicants 
volumes  about  the  job.  Many 
who  express  interest  in  learning 
tape  punching  during  inter¬ 
views  in  the  personnel  office  lose 
that  interest  at  the  entrance 
to  the  composing  room. 

There  are  many  comfortable 

Mrs.  Hils,  who  lives  in  Florida, 
has  been  a  TTS  operator, 
trainer,  consultant  and  super¬ 
visor  for  20  years. 
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office  jobs  open  to  the  competent 
typist — jobs  with  better  working 
hours,  less  pressure,  varied 
duties,  pleasant  environment — 
and  often  at  a  better  starting 
pay  scale. 

Standards  Lowered 

It  has  always  been  difficult 
for  newspapers  to  obtain  top- 
quality  typists  for  tape  punch¬ 
ing  jobs.  It  has  been  so  diffifficult 
that  most  tape  punching  units 
have  lowered  selection  standards 
and  take  chances  on  women  who 
have  been  out  of  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket  for  awhile,  hoping  that  low 
speed  test  scores  result  from 
lack  of  recent  performance. 

The  machine  most  commonly 
used  for  tape  punching  is  not 
just  like  a  typewriter.  Thirty- 
five  typewriter  keys  are  trans¬ 
ferred  but  there  are  22  more 
keys  than  on  a  typewriter. 
Seven  typewriter  keys  have  been 
relocate  on  the  keyboard. 
Characters  above  numerals  are 
different.  No  typing  rules  or  pre¬ 
viously  learned  techniques  apply. 

The  typist  cannot  see  what 
she  tyi)es.  She  must  learn  to 
read  tape  and  learn  a  list  of 
computer  codes,  what  they  mean 
and  how  to  use  them  correctly. 
She  must  learn  the  language 
of  the  newspaper,  the  special 
shorthand  of  the  editors  and 
printing  terms. 

Newspaper  copy  is  not  typing 
text  material,  nor  does  it  follow 
the  standard  letter  style.  It  is 
not  solely  a  matter  of  typing  one 
word  after  another.  Copy  is 
marked  for  different  column 
widths  which  must  be  translated 
into  picas.  It  calls  for  different 
type  sizes  and  is  indented  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  It  uses  boldface  and 
is  edit^  for  cut  insertions  of 
various  sizes.  There  is  copy 
which  must  be  tabulated  or 
leadered.  Newspaper  style  is 
often  “understood”  and  the 
typist  must  type  not  what  is  on 
the  copy  but  the  way  it  should 
be. 

A  ‘Foreign  Language* 

No  one  can  work  in  our  indus¬ 
try  without  learning  something 
alwut  printing  and  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  layman  has  no  con¬ 
tact  with  our  vocabulary.  It  is  to 
him,  a  foreign  language.  There 
are  hundreds  of  words,  abbrevia¬ 
tions  and  symbols  which  are 
unfamiliar  or  which  have  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings  to  him,  for 
example:  agate,  quad,  pi,  bold 
cut,  htk,  filler,  head,  add  kill, 
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leaders,  jump,  picas,  clc,  points. 

If  the  operation  is  cold  type, 
double  the  material  to  be  learned 
(20  or  more  keys,  more  codes, 
more  terms,  etc.) 

A  typist  has  a  mountain  of 
learning  to  absorb  before  she 
can  set  guide  or  tag  lines  cor¬ 
rectly.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  an  individual  who  may 
have  been  steered  into  a  business 
course  by  a  counselor  who  recog¬ 
nized  lack  of  college  potential. 
Many  recruits  quit  when  they 
realize  how  much  they  must 
learn. 

It  has  been  stated  that  typists 
can  be  converted  to  tape  punch¬ 
ing  in  15-30  minutes.  It  seems 
highly  improbable  that  anyone 
could  learn  all  that  is  required 
in  that  time,  also  mastering  a 
practically  new  keyboard.  Four 
to  six  weeks  of  intensified  train¬ 
ing  is  more  logical. 

Training  is  usually  a  matter 
of  assigning  an  experienced 
puncher  to  point  out  basics  and 
to  work  beside  the  trainee 
for  question-answering.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  typist  begins  to 
hunt-and-peck  on  the  keys  ex¬ 
cept  those  transferred  from  the 
typewriter.  The  result  is  erratic 
rhythm,  error  and  slow  speed 
buildup. 

People  do  not  often  become 
touch  speed-typists  unless  they 
have  drill  type  training  in  touch 
speed-typing.  Typists  tend  to 
progress  to  speed  plateaus,  level 
off  and  establish  a  “pace.”  They 
can  be  forced  over  these  plateaus 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  training — 
not  telling  them  to  type  faster. 

Justifying  Is  Easy 

There  is  little  difference  in 
the  learning  process  for  tape 
punching  whether  it  is  justified 
or  unjustified.  Justifying  lines 
is  the  simplest  thing  the  trainee 
learns.  After  all,  it  is  the  one 
thing  she  can  see— everything 
else  must  be  visualized.  Com¬ 
puter  typists  move  toward  com¬ 
petency  faster  because  they  do 
not  use  time  to  hyphenate,  rub 
out,  respace  and  read  tape  as 
often.  Basically,  the  job  elements 
and  training  are  the  same. 

A  national  magazine  article 
stated  that  the  computer  typist 
is  able  to  set  900  lines  per  hour 
in  six  months.  This  is  unlikely, 
even  if  it  is  a  projected  speed 
test  average.  Averages  fiuctuate 
pretty  much  according  to  indi¬ 
vidual  operations.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  equipment,  copy 
flow,  methods,  procedures  and 


type  of  work  done  as  well  as 
methods  of  deriving  averages. 
However,  a  fair  average  for  a 
six-month  computer  operator 
would  be  300  lines  per  hour 
sustained  production.  This  same 
operator  speed-tested  would 
probably  check  out  from  400- 
600  depending  on  time  of  test. 

Tape  punching  is  not  like  any 
other  clerical-type  job.  Trainees 
learn  fast  that  the  job  is  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally  and  emotionally 
exhausting.  Newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  asks  more  of  its  typists 
than  other  industries.  We  must 
have  fast,  accurate,  sustained 
typing.  We  frown  on  too  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  the  water  foun¬ 
tain  or  chats  with  fellow 
workers.  We  measure  work.  We 
can’t  have  a  casual,  relaxed  at¬ 
mosphere  in  our  business  and 
the  work  can’t  be  done  tomorrow. 

The  typist’s  back  aches,  her 
feet  swell,  her  eyes  grow  tired 
from  reading.  She  becomes  tense 
and  nervous  from  steady  con¬ 
centration  and  from  working 
long  periods  in  one  position. 
She  feels  constant  pressure  and 
must  force  her  mind  to  stay 
alert  because  each  take  calls  for 
different  treatment  and  deci- 


More  Strenuous 

Computer  tape  punching  is 
no  “easier”  than  justified  tape 
punching;  in  fact,  most  justified 
tape  operators  converted  to  com¬ 
puter  work  consider  it  more 
strenuous.  There  is  reasonable 
basis  for  this  since' the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  justifying  makes  an  in¬ 
crease  in  keystroking  possible. 

The  history  of  any  operation 
using  typists  for  production 
shows  problems  in  obtaining  and 
keeping  competent  people.  Few 
operations  have  ever  achieved 
anywhere  near  output  expecta¬ 
tions.  Turnover  is  higher  than 
in  any  composing  area.  Fantas¬ 
tic  production  figures  which  are 
tracked  down  usually  turn  out  to 
be  projected  speed  test  averages 
or  laboratory  type  work  under 
conditions  completely  unlike 
those  in  any  shop. 

Computers  are  wonderful  but 
they  will  not  create  miracles 
unaided.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
realistic  and  accept  the  computer 
for  what  it  is — a  nenV  tool  which 
creates  problems  for  which  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  found.  Some  of  the 
problems  rise  outside  the  punch¬ 
ing  area  itself  and  call  for  re¬ 
visions  in  setups  and  manning. 
However,  the  greatest  problem 
is  to  obtain,  train  and  keep 
craftsmen  to  operate  the  type- 
writer-like  keyboards. 

The  computerized  newspaper 
of  the  future  will  not  be  manned 
by  pulling  people  in  “off  the 
streets”  to  do  the  jobs;  neither^, 
can  computer  typists  be  re¬ 
cruited  in  this  fashion. 
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Gary  Player 
Teaches  Golf 
In  Cartoons 


Spy  Thriller  Strip 
Comes  from  London 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Our  British  cousins  are  giv-  of  one  of  those  unnamed  British 
ing  us  some  more  spy-detective  bureaus  for  trouble  and  puzzles, 
adventures  —  this  time  in  the  Modesty  and  Willie  seem  like 
form  of  a  daily  newspaper  comic  the  perfect  team  to  get  things 
strip.  done  when  rules  need  breaking. 


The  cartoon:  “Modesty 

Blaise.” 

The  creator:  Peter  O’Donnell. 
The  artist:  Jim  Holdaway. 
The  format:  Six  strips  a 
week. 

The  release:  March  14. 

The  distributor:  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate. 


Peter  O'Donnell 


you  HIT 
yOUK  WAY, 
WILLIE  LOVE. 
I'LL  USE  THE 
..  K0N60. 


the  authority 
on  women’s  fashion 
tDomen’s  Vim  ptiUg 
now  syndicated  by  these 
great  publications 


The  Houston  Postw^ 


(C^raiidr 


ITEr  fiuininr 


CiTHE  BOSTON  HERALD 


Wouldn’t  your  women  readers 
welcome  the  word  from  WWD? 
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Five  Features  For 


Weeklies  Are  Ready 


Editors’  Service  has  been 
formed  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Howard  R.  Long,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Conference,  is 
managing  the  new  syndicate. 
In  promotion  of  the  service,  he 
plans  200  mailings  a  week  to 
weekly  newspapers  over  a  period 
of  13  weeks. 


How  It  Began 


Several  years  ago,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  began  to  collect  edi¬ 
torials  and  to  distribute  them  to 
members  to  be  used  as  reprint 
material  or  simply  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
what  other  editors  were  writing 
about.  From  this  service  grew 
the  idea  of  “Grassroots  Report,” 
a  portfolio  of  fresh  materials 
from  the  weekly  press  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  regularly  for  a  nominal 
fee.  Other  items  w'ere  added  as 
the  project  grew. 

“Since  ours  is  a  non-profit 
corporation,  whatever  we  earn 
will  go  to  the  stated  purpose  of 
ICWNE,  which  is  to  promote 
wise  and  independent  ^itorial 
comment  and  leadership,  and  to 
foster  freedom  of  the  press  in 
all  nations  of  the  world,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Long. 

Five  features  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  weekly  newspapers 
by  Editors’  Service : 


Rick  Friedman  Column 


1)  “Manhattan  East,”  a  gay 
and  satirical  column  on  the  New 
York  scene,  by  Rick  Friedman, 
an  associate  editor  of  E&P,  who 
has  been  writing  the  column  on 
a  freelance  basis  for  MamJuittan 
East,  a  community  newspaper  in 
New  York. 

2)  “I  Have  A  Concern  .  . 

a  column  of  comment  by  Mor¬ 
ris  Ernst,  author,  lawyer  and 
champion  of  liberty.  For  years, 
Morris  Ernst  has  shared  his 
news  on  birth  control,  civil 
righte,  privacy,  censorship,  Com- 
mumsm,  sex  and  all  the  other 
nwjor  problems  and  issues  of 
the  day  with  the  sophisticated 
readership  of  the  Villager,  a 
New  York  community  newspa¬ 
per. 

3)  A  weekly  column  by  Paul 
M.  Simon,  author,  member  of 
the  Illinois  State  Senate  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Troy 
(Ill.)  Triune.  An  article  by  Mr. 
Simon  in  Harper^a  Magazine 
triggered  an  investigation  of  the 
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Illinois  Legislature  and  won  for 
him  the  “Benedict  Arnold 
Award”  of  fellow  legislators. 

4)  “Grassroots  Report,”  a 
portfolio  of  collected  editorials, 
paragraphs,  features.  This  serv¬ 
ice  represents  at  least  80  hours 
of  reading  of  hundreds  of  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  (probably  the 
largest  collection  anywhere) 
from  over  the  U.  S.  and  25  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

5)  “Foot  In  Mouth,”  a  column 
by  Elbert  A.  Talley,  who  de¬ 
veloped  a  love  affair  for  words 
in  30  years’  service  on  one  or 
the  other  of  the  St.  Louis  news¬ 


papers. 

“The  purpose  of  the  column 
is  to  poke  holes  in  the  balloons 
of  the  pompous,  as  exhibited  by 
their  quoted  remarks,  and  to  ex¬ 
pound  frailties  of  speech  and 
writing,”  explained  Mr.  Talley. 
“When  those  in  the  public  eye 
and  public  prints  are  guilty  of 
sloppy  language,  we  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  hold  them  up  to  public 
view,  much  as  in  Puritan  days, 
when  a  miscreant  was  placed  in 
the  stocks  on  the  village  green.” 


Sports  Researched 


Howard  K.  Smith 


Howard  K.  Smith 
Writes  Column 


Vast  Experience 


Lenny  Hollreiser,  cartoonist- 
creator  of  two  panels,  “Looking 
Back  in  Sports”  and  “This  Day 
in  Sports”  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
relates  in  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society  Newsletter  how  he 
constantly  researches  sports  his¬ 
tory  to  tie  it  up  with  today’s 
events : 

“Research  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  It  takes  up  a  good  part  of 
my  time.  I  think  I  must  have 
checked  out  over  12,000  stories 
since  1953. 1  have  spent  as  many 
as  three  consecutive  days  por¬ 
ing  over  newspaper  microfilm  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 
My  studio  is  crammed  with 
record  hooks,  pictures  and  maga¬ 
zines.  I  have  a  daily  calendar- 
notebook  filled  with  30  to  40 
items  for  each  day  of  the  year, 
including  leap  year. 

“A  syndicate  sports  cartoon 
must  have  appeal  to  fans  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  not  just 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
The  expansion  of  pro  teams  into 
new  cities  in  baseball,  basketball 
and  hockey,  and  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  tv  coverage  of  all 
sports  is  broadening  the  market. 
Some  southern  sections  of  the 
country  still  show  little  interest 
in  the  national  sports  picture, 
however.” 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


I  FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


Howard  K.  Smith,  since  1962 
new’s  analyst  from  Washington 
for  ABC  television,  is  writing 
a  weekend  column  of  commen¬ 
tary  on  world  affairs  for  the 
Hall  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Smith’s  column  replaces 
one  formerly  written  by  Eric 
Sevareid,  Washington  commen¬ 
tator  for  CBS  television,  who 
gave  up  the  column  because  of 
the  pressure  of  other  work. 


Howard  K.  Smith’s  commen¬ 
tary  stems  from  three  decades 
of  news  coverage  since  he  went 
to  Berlin  in  1936  to  study 
Nazism.  He  started  sending  dis¬ 
patches  from  Germany  to  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item-Trib¬ 
une.  At  Oxford  University  he 
studied  under  a  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ship,  then  left  in  1939  to  work 
for  the  United  Press  in  London. 
He  was  transferred  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  then  to  Berlin.  He 
joined  CBS  News  as  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent  in  1941,  and  his 
study  of  Nazism  led  to  his  book 
“Last  Train  From  Berlin,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1942  after  the  war  had 
moved  him  to  Switzerland.  He 
was  war  correspondent  in 
France,  Holland  and  Germany 
and  covered  the  Nuremberg 
trials.  From  1946  to  1957,  he 
was  chief  European  correspond¬ 
ent  and  director  for  CBS. 

Mr.  Smith  was  bom  in  Ferri- 
day.  La.  (1914)  and  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  Tulane  University. 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  HEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
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COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


Feel  of  Clay 

Cassius  Clay  has  his  roots  in 
Louisville.  Bob  Walters,  Nowa¬ 
day  (Long  Island)  sports  re¬ 
porter,  went  there  and  inter¬ 
viewed  many  people  who  were 
influential  in  Clay’s  early  de¬ 
velopment.  His  story,  distributed 
by  Newsday  Specials,  recon¬ 
structs  in  their  own  words  their 
contributions  to  the  making  of 
Muhammad  Ali. 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorou*  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Invetter 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Penonol  Frebkim 
MARGARET  DANA 
Centumer  Guido  Lino* 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Doily  HoroKopo 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Medom  Monnoro 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  KOPirS  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  lUBEU 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTUTB  SERIES 
WHEU  IN  THE  WORLD. ..T 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  ft  SUNDAY 
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COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN*  SUTS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
PfRD'NAND  D/S 
OORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
RITZI  Rin  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


AU  STARS  D 
EDITORUL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
OINOER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSUUS  D 
STEES  SKS  WORS 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  PAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THMC  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW 
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SYNDICATES 

Financial 
Service  Is 
A  Package 

A  financial  senice  featuring 
family-oriented  columns,  car¬ 
toons  and  features  is  ready  for 
newspapers  in  a  tailor-made 
package. 


The  service:  “Personal  Fi¬ 
nance  Service.” 

The  writers:  Carlton  Smith 
and  Richard  Putnam. 

The  cartoonist:  Roger  Bollen. 

The  format:  Three  columns, 
five  cartoons,  three  business 
graphs  and  another  illustrated 
feature  weekly. 

The  release:  March  21. 

The  distributor:  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  Division,  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 

Boyd  Lewis,  NEA  president 
and  editor,  said  “Personal  Fi¬ 
nance  Ser\  ice”  is  aimed  at  filling 
a  special  need  for  those  news- 


Carhon  Smith 


Syndicate 
^  entences 


CARTOONIST  HONORED — Morrie  Turner,  right,  creator  of  the 
"Wee  Pals"  comic  strip  for  the  Lew  Little  Syndicate,  receives  the 
1966  Inter-Group  Relations  Award  in  Philadelphia  for  his  strip's 
"unique  contribution  towards  better  community  relations."  Present¬ 
ing  the  award  is  Mrs.  Frederick  Krupnick,  chairman  of  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  Adelphi  Chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith  Women,  while  William  B.  Dickin¬ 
son,  (center,  left),  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
Samuel  L.  Gaber,  regional  director  of  B'nai  B'rith's  Anti-Defamation 
League,  look  on.  The  award  marked  the  first  anniversary  of  "Wee 
Pals,"  whose  characters  are  Negro  and  white  children,  in  the  Bulletin 
and  10  other  large  newspapers. 


Richard  Putnam 


papers  requiring  more  than  sur¬ 
face  coverage  of  business  and 
finance.  The  seiwice  is  created 
for  financial  pages  but  can  fit  on 
editorial,  op-ed  or  feature  pages, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  been  W'riting 
since  he  put  out  a  mimeographed 
newspaper  aboard  a  troopship 
in  the  Pacific  in  1943.  He  held 
several  editorial  positions  after 
the  w’ar,  and  in  1963  joined  a 
financial  association  as  an  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  in  the  fields  of 
money  management,  invest¬ 
ments  and  personal  finance.  He 
lives  in  Park  Ridge,  N.  J, 

Mr.  Smith  is  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  business  and  practice- 
management  magazine  for  phy¬ 
sicians.  He  has  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  a  magazine  writer 
and  editor  for  20  years.  He  lives 
in  New’  York  City. 

“Your  Personal  Finance”  ar¬ 
ticles  will  deal  with  how  readers 
spend  money  as  consumers,  earn 
money  as  w'orkers,  corporate 
executives  or  small  businessmen. 
They  will  be  concerned  with  how 
readers  invest  money  as  stock 
holders,  real  estate  ow’ners  and 
insurance  policy  holders.  The 
columns  will  explore  money-sav¬ 
ing  opportunities,  money-mak¬ 
ing  possibilities,  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  subjects. 

“Business  Visuals”  are  bright¬ 
ly  illustrated  facts  of  everyday 
economic  life,  in  easy-to-digest 
chart  form.  Three  graphs  a  week 
will  be  included. 

“Funny  Business”  is  the  name 
of  a  tw’o-panel  business  cartoon 
designed  to  highlight  the  finan¬ 
cial  page.  The  panels  side-by- 
side  will  be  two-column;  they 
can  be  used  in  one-column  form 
also. 


Cissy  Patterson 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

be  elected  to  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Harvard  Crimson.  She’s 
one  of  three  trustees  of  the 
Cissy  Patterson  Estate. 

Mrs.  Hoge,  in  New  York  on  a 
promotion  tour  for  her  Random 
House  book,  told  E&P  that  she 
was  very  grateful  to  Frank  C. 
Waldrop,  author  of  another 
new  biography,  “McCormick  of 
Chicago”  (Prentice-Hall.  $7.95) 
for  turning  over  to  her  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  family  papers  for  her 
use  in  her  research.  See  the 
E&P  review  of  the  McCormick 
book  (Feb.  26,  page  55), 

Husband  Helped 

“My  brother  wrote  a  thesis  at 
Williams  College  on  our  grand¬ 
father,  Captain  Patterson,  and 
I  obtained  some  material  from 
that  in  my  research,”  Mrs.  Hoge 
told  E&P.  “My  husband  helped 
me  with  the  book.  He  and  I  are 
now  looking  for  a  subject  for  a 
book  we  can  write  in  collabora¬ 
tion.” 

Mrs.  Hoge  has  written  a  very 
readable  biography  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  so  incredible  she  would 
seem  to  be  fictional.  The  book  is 
chatty  and  catty  without  being 
an  apologia  or  an  expose. 

Incidentally,  a  forthcoming 
biography  of  Cissy  Patterson 
will  be  “Cissy,”  by  Paul  F, 
Healy,  Washington  coliunnist 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  Doubleday  will  publish 
May  13.  It’s  reported  that  Cis¬ 
sy’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Felicia 
Gizycka  Magruder,  is  ■writing  a 
third  biography  of  her  mother. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


The  educational  values  that 
lie,  sugar-coated,  in  the  humor 
of  the  King  Features  Syndicate 
“Hi  and  Lois”  comic  strip  by 
Mort  Walker  and  Dik  Browne 
were  underscored  when  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Warren 
County,  Ohio,  Child  Welfare 
Schools  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Children  asked  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  for  a  dozen  copies  of 
a  particular  Sunday  strip. 

In  the  strip,  Trixie,  Hi  and 
Lois’  baby  who  hasn’t  yet 
reached  the  vocal  stage,  learned 
to  repeat  sounds  from  “Dawg”, 
the  family  hound,  simply  because 
the  canine  was  “the  only  one 
around  who  takes  time  to  teach 
me  to  talk”. 

County  Administrator  Ross  B, 
Shurts  ■wrote  Enquirer  editor 
Brady  Black  in  part,  “On  read¬ 
ing  this  comic  strip  I  saw  a 
probably  much  greater  value  and 
truth  to  it  than  even  artist  Dik 
Browne  might  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  drew  it.  The  psycholo¬ 
gists’  reports  to  us  on  the  gn'eat 
majority  of  our  students — 30  to 
50  I.Q. — state  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  their 
speech,  both  by  parents  and 
teachers. 

“This  strip  so  truthfully  and 
so  graphically  brings  out  such  an 
important  and  vital  fact  in  their 
training,  even  so  much  more 
than  the  average  child,  that  I  cat 
out  the  strip  and  placed  it  on 
the  Bulletin  Board  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  our  Green  Knoll  School 
in  Lebanon,  Ohio.” 

*  *  * 

‘According  to  Hoyt’ 

New  Sports  Column 

Batavia,  Ohio 

“According  to  Hoyt”  is  a  new 
sports  column  being  distributed 
by  the  Clermont  Sun  Publishing 
Company  Inc.,  publishers  of  a 
weekly  here. 

The  column,  written  by  Waite 
Hoyt,  former  New  York  Yankees 
star  pitcher,  is  available  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  a  five-state 
area  including  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Hoyt,  play-by-play  radio 
broadcaster  for  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  in  the  National  League, 
will  ■write  about  baseball  per 
sonalities  during  the  season  and 
baseball  in  general. 

Dave  Roberts,  former  out¬ 
doors  ■writer  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  is  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Clermont  Sun,  and 
Nixson  Denson  former  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Cincinnati  Timet- 
Star,  is  doing  a  column  for  the 
newspaper. 
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How  CAN  I  KNOW 
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this  newspaper  publishers 
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SPENPIN6  MOST  OF  MY 
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EDITOR  &  publisher 

ANpa  convention  issues 

TEUTHE  WHOLE  STORY— 
WHO'S  HERE  and  WHATjS 
60IN6  ON  -  SREAT 
FOR  APVERriSINe, 

too! 


During  the  ANPA  Convention,  April  24-28  .  .  . 


NEWSPAPERS  ARE  NEWSMAKERS! 

Make  doubly  sure  that  you’re  counted  among  the  newsmakers  in  the  newspaper  industry  by 
telling  your  story  to  the  most  influential  group  of  readers  of  any  publication  .  .  .  newspaper 
people,  and  advertising  people  who  follow  newspaper  news,  in  the  pages  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  Two  big  convention  issues  provide  a  showplace  for  your  advertising. 


PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE,  April  23  .  .  .  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  ANPA  convention,  includes  con¬ 
vention  programs,  events,  lists  of  delegates 
and  guests.  Space  reservations  by  April  8; 
copy  or  plates  by  April  15. 


ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE,  April  30  .  .  . 

covers  convention  news  and  reports,  with 
"bulldog"  edition  distributed  at  the  Waldorf. 
Also  includes  winners  of  E&P  Promotion  Con¬ 
test.  Space  reservations  by  April  15;  copy, 
plates,  by  April  21. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


New  Offset 
Press  Used 
In  Dubuque 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

After  a  startup  that  was  only 
15  minutes  late,  Feb.  28,  the 
Telegraph-Herald  has  been  in 
full  production  on  its  new  Goss 
Metro-Offset  press,  with  three 
editions  daily  and  Sunday. 

On  March  4  the  first  run  with 
spot  color  on  page  one  was  made 
with  a  two-section  edition  con¬ 
sisting  of  22  pages. 

The  Telegraph-Herald  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  more  than 
42,000.  The  Goss  press,  first  of 
its  kind  designed  for  printing 
four  pages  wide,  replaced  a  35- 
year-old  letterpress.  The  new 
press  consists  of  four  units  and 
two  color  units. 

Several  hundred  newspaper¬ 
men  from  the  United  StatM  and 
South  America  inspected  the 
press  during  its  installation. 
Sales  representatives  from  the 
manufacturer’s  European  and 
Asian  branch  offices  have  also 
inspected  the  press  in  recent 
weeks.  Approximately  2,000 
visitors  are  expected  to  study 
the  Telegraph-Herald  operation 
and  the  press. 

2  Years  of  Planning 

Plans  for  the  transition  to 
offset  were  inaugurated  approxi¬ 
mately  two  years  ago.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  constructing  an  addition 
to  house  the  new  press,  studies 
were  launched  to  determine 
newspaper  content  and  layout. 

The  paper  will  continue  to  use 
the  “hot-type”  process  (casting 
lines  in  metal)  for  all  editorial 
matter,  but  many  of  the  pages 
are  being  prepared  by  pasting 
up  slick  proofs  of  the  type  on  a 
paper  form,  from  which  the 
offset  plate  for  the  press  is  made. 

Most  of  the  advertising  copy 
is  being  prepared  through  a 
“cold  type”  (Linofilm)  process, 
which  also  employs  the  paste¬ 
up  method.  Classified  advertising 
will  continue  to  be  a  “hot-type”, 
however. 

F.  R.  Woodward,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Telegraph- 
Herald,  said  in  explaining  the 
transition:  “Our  newspaper  will 
have  a  neater  and  different  look 
with  even  greater  emphasis  on 
news  and  creativity.  It  will  be  a 
showpiece  and  a  tough  com¬ 
petitor.  Offset  enables  us,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  flexibility  and 
superior  quality,  to  do  what  we 
always  believed  a  newspaper 
should  do  —  stress  quality 
throughout.” 


THE  FOUR  WOODWARDS  attend  the  inauguration  ward  Sr.  and  William  Woodward.  The  family  has 
of  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  at  the  Dubuque  owned  the  newspaper  since  1917.  Fred  W,  Wood- 
(lowa)  Telegraph-Herald.  Rom  loft  to  right:  F.  ward  began  working  for  it  in  1901. 

R.  Woodward  Jr.,  Fred  W,  Woodward,  F.  R.  Wood- 


Woman  Reporter 
Keeps  Eye  on  Housing 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  Buffalo  Evening  News  re¬ 
porter,  Margaret  Hammersley, 
will  receive  the  Buffalo  Fire 
Department  Officers’  Club 
Award  at  the  Firemen’s  Ball 
March  17.  The  plaque  will  say 
that  her  “continuing  articles  . .  . 
have  been  of  immeasurable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  Buffalo  Fire 
Department  in  calling  public  at¬ 
tention  to  fire  hazards.” 

Miss  Hammersley  during  the 
past  two  years  has  written  more 
than  100  stories,  describing  the 
city’s  fight  against  substandard 
housing  and  suggesting  ways  to 
make  it  more  effective.  Repeated 
stories,  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs,  have  describe  badly- 
blighted  houses,  identified  their 
owmers  and  prodded  city  officials 
to  see  that  they  are  repaired 
or  demolished. 

Last  year,  a  series  she  wrote 
exposed  efforts  by  city  officials 
and  state  legislators  that  would 
have  weakened  housing  require¬ 
ments  in  Buffalo.  At  City  Hall, 
she  is  known  for  keeping  an 
“eagle  eye”  on  housing  inspec¬ 
tion's  both  for  objectives  and 
results. 


Ad  Executives  Named 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Virgil  Dion  is  now  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  announces  Roy  E. 
Boody,  advertising  manager. 
Robert  Ginther  moved  up  to  the 
national  advertising  manager¬ 
ship  which  Mr.  Dion  had  held 
since  1964.  Both  were  formerly 
with  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker’s 
Los  Angeles  office. 

• 

Editor  for  Union 

Cleveland 

John  G.  Blair,  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  named  director  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  State,  County  &  Munici¬ 
pal  Employees  (AFL-CIO).  He 
will  have  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

• 

Personnel  Director 

Dallas 

Elmer  May,  who  was  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  employe  relations 
for  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  its  affiliated  enterprises 
the  past  five  years,  has  become 
personnel  director  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  Company. 


ABC  Sends  Aspinwall 
To  Washington  Bureau 

Washington 

Everett  Aspinwall,  Midwest 
bureau  manager  for  ABC  Nevn 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
appoint^  manager  of  ABC 
News  Washington  by  Elmer  W. 
Lower,  president  of  ABC  News. 

Mr.  Aspinwall  succeeds  John 
Lynch  who  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  Mr.  Lynch,  in  turn, 
replaced  Robert  Fleming  who  is 
now  Deputy  White  House  Press 
Secretary. 

Born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  L,  Mr. 
Aspinwall  holds  degrees  from 
Dartmouth  College  and  North 
Carolina  State  College. 


Jones  Scholarship 

w-i.  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LNirecior  ^  scholarship  fund  has  been 

Dallas  established  at  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
who  was  assist-  versity  School  of  Journalism  in 
f  employe  relations  memory  of  Alexander  F. 
ville  Courier-Jour-  “Casey”  Jones,  retired  executive 
filiated  enterprises  editor  of  the  Syra/nise  Herald- 
years,  has  become  Journal  who  died  Feb.  15.  The 
ictor  of  the  Dallas  fund  was  set  up  by  his  friends 
1  Company.  and  the  Syracuse  Press  Club. 
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6  Col.  SMring  Raises  Wire  Tape  Problem 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 
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President  Renews  Fight  for 
Rent  Subsidy  Program  Funds 
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Managing  Editors 
And  News  Editors 
At  API  Seminar 

Twenty-nine  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  will  take  part  in  a  two- 
week  seminar  for  Mana^n^  Edi¬ 
tors  and  News  Editors  begin¬ 
ning  Monday  (March  14)  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

The  members  are : 

Harry  Brandt  Ayers,  Annis¬ 
ton  (Ala.)  Star. 

John  T.  Bender,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  Sunday  Herald  and 
Review. 

Burton  H.  Blazar,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Miss  Harriet  R.  Bleakley, 
Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald. 

Jesse  C.  Bogue,  United  Press 
International. 

Fred  L.  Dillon,  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times  and  Tri-Cities 
Daily. 

Miss  Kathryn  M.  Everly, 
Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press- 

Republican. 

Robert  Feit,  Middletotvn 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Herald-Record. 

Donald  H.  Fritts,  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian. 

Sanford  Goltz,  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune. 

Harold  P.  Hadley,  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 

Fred  Hazel,  Saint  John 
(N.  B.)  Telegraph-Journal  and 
Evening  Times-Globe. 

Joseph  E.  Heaphy,  Ansonia 
(Conn.)  Evening  Sentinel. 

Francis  R.  Hollendonner, 
Beaver  (Pa.)  County  Times. 

Harvey  Hough,  Tonawanda 
(N.  Y.)  News. 

James  S.  Hushaw,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

Paul  N.  Janes,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 

Michael  C.  Jensen,  American 
Metal  Market. 

Alex  C.  Johnson,  Watertown 
(S.  Dak.)  Public  Opinion. 

Thomas  L.  Mezick,  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register. 

Allen  M.  Oakley,  Quincy 
(Ill.)  Herald-Whig. 

Norman  A.  Pearson,  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Ronald  E.  Rakos,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

George  0.  Rash,  Hagerstown 
(Md.)  Daily  Mail. 

Melville  C.  Rich,  Whittier 
(Calif.)  Daily  News. 

Joel  D.  Smyth,  Dover  (Del.) 
Delaware  State  News. 

Richard  H.  Westervelt,  De- 
Land  (Fla.)  Sun  News. 

Oliver  D.  Williams,  Wisconsin 
Rapids  (Wis.)  Daily  Tribune. 

William  A.  Yates,  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
another  significant  entry  into 
the  ranks  of  the  6-column  for¬ 
mat.  The  first  page  of  the  first 
edition  in  the  new  dress  provides 
our  Page  of  this  Week. 

The  Times  has  not  converted 
completely  to  the  new  format. 
In  its  first  issue,  on  a  Tuesday 
morning,  there  were  12  pages 
in  the  new  look  of  a  total  of  86 
pages.  Two  were  stock  market 
tabulations  with  accomodation 
between  the  narrow  advertising 
standard  and  the  wider  news 
content.  The  other  10  pages 
were  ad  free.  Twenty-four  pages 
were  classifieds  (not  bad  for  a 
Tuesday,  eh?)  in  9-column  for¬ 
mat.  So  the  percentage  of  the 
new  pages  to  regulars  rises 
sharply  when  the  want  ads  are 
counted  out. 

Publishers  from  all  over  the 
country  are  asking  how  to  go 
about  converting  to  the  new  for¬ 
mat.  If  they  don’t  use  wire  tape, 
the  only  problem  is  one  of  ac¬ 
comodating  wide  news  columns 
to  narrow  ads.  This  is  minor. 
But  those  who  are  committed  to 
wire  tape  face  the  unpalatable 
prospect  of  having  to  reperfor¬ 
ate  to  the  wider  measure.  This 
just  won’t  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  thing  to  do  is  to  have  a 
major  press  association,  ANPA 
or  Inland,  for  instance,  set  up 
a  committee  to  meet  with  the 
wire  services  on  the  problem. 

A  canvass  of  members  ought 
to  establish  pretty  quickly  if 
there  is  enough  demand  to  war¬ 
rant  new  wire-transmission 
standards  to  the  14-(--pica  width. 

I  recognize  the  problem  of  the 
wire  services.  We  can’t  expect 
them  to  initiate  any  action.  But 
I’m  confident  that  the  smooth 


Quebec  Editor  Takes 
Post  in  Government 

Quebec 

Quebec  L’Action  announced 
the  resignation  of  Lorenzo  Pare 
as  its  editor  in  chief  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  The  news¬ 
paper  said  Mr.  Pare  is  due  to  be 
appointed  director  general  of 
the  provincial  office  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  publicity. 

Mr.  Pare,  52,  observed  in 
January  the  25th  anniversary 
of  his  service  with  L’Action 
which  he  represented  in  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Press  Gallery  at 
Ottawa  for  a  number  of  years. 


transition  when  the  wire  specs 
were  changed  recently  to  8-set- 
on-11  has  persuaded  AP  and 
UPI  that  a  change  is  not  an 
event  of  traumatic  proportions. 

With  computers  available  for 
tape  conversion,  I  see  no  real 
problem  in  transmitting  at  the 
current  column  measure  and  at 
the  wider  one.  It  will  cost  a  little 
extra  money,  of  course.  But  the 
substantial  savings  effected  by 
the  wide  columns  will  more — 
much  more — than  pay  for  each 


Network  Tv  Billings 

Net  time  and  program  billings 
on  the  three  major  networks  in 
1965  totaled  $1,260,319,000  as 
compared  to  $1,145,889,700  in 
1964,  or  an  increase  of  10%,  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  reports. 

Network  investments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bureau,  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  all  parts  of  the  day. 
Monday-through-Friday  daytime 
was  up  20.6%  while  weekend 
daytime  rose  22.4%.  Total  night¬ 
time  billings  were  up  5.5%. 

The  networks’  biggest  billings 
month  was  October,  with  $134,- 
895,700. 


users  share  of  a  two-wire 
system. 

It’s  inevitable  that  the  15-pica 
(give  or  take  3  or  4  points)  will 
become  the  standard  in  the 
United  States.  Publishers  just 
can’t  afford  to  postpone  too  long 
the  real  savings  available  to 
them  by  the  new  format. 

*  «  * 

ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT 
AXIOM:  The  signs  of  the  Times 
point  to  the  6-column  format. 


Columnists  Added 
For  Bridge  and  Jazz 

Los  Angeles 

Alfred  Sheinwold  will  join  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  as  bridge 
editor  and  Leonard  Feather, 
composer  and  critic,  has  been 
named  as  jazz  critic. 

Mr.  Sheinwold,  a  former  book 
publisher  and  national  champion 
in  bridge,  will  write  four  days 
a  week  and  cover  major  bridge 
tournaments. 

Mr.  Feather  will  conduct  a 
regular  column  and  review  con¬ 
certs  and  jazz  festivals  around 
the  nation. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

ANTHOLOGIES 
By  Rick  Friedman 


Hardly  a  couple  of  months  go 
by  without  an  anthology  of  some 
editor’s  columns  coming  in  to  us, 
hopefully  for  review.  Some  are 
better  than  others ;  most  of  them 
are  terrible;  a  few  are  worth 
talking  about. 

But  because  of  the  success  of 
a  very  few,  weekly  newspaper 
columnists  keep  putting  them 
out  in  books,  frequently  at  their 
own  expense.  Why? 

It’s  probably  ego.  They  write 
a  column  that  has  appeal  to  their 
own  readership,  which  is  fine. 
But  they  get  the  impression  that 
there  is  a  bigger  audience  out 
there  somewhere  anxious  to 
read  their  impressions  of  the 
world-at-large  if  only  these 
people  could  see  them.  In  too 
many  cases,  it  ain’t  necessarily 
so. 

Valiant  Effort 

This  tilting  at  the  book  pub¬ 
lishing  windmills  was  brought 
home  to  me  in  the  past  three 
months  by  one  such  weekly  new’s- 
paper  columnist  who  is  making 
a  valiant  effort  to  drum  up  inter¬ 
est  in  his  own  published  collec¬ 
tion  of  columns.  His  name  is 
Sid  Landfield,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  3,300-circulation 
Mount  Sterling  (Ill.)  Democrat- 
Message,  a  rural  weekly  (Mr. 
Landfield  makes  quite  a  thing 
out  of  the  “rural”  tag) . 

His  collection  of  personal  col¬ 
umns  is  called  The  Other  Side 
of  the  Sheet,  an  Experiment  in 
Personal  Journalism-  I  have  no 
idea  how  his  “experiment  in 
personal  journalism”  at  Mount 
Sterling,  Ill.,  is  coming  along 
but  his  experiment  in  publishing 
falls  flat  on  its  face. 

Lest  anyone  wonder  if  I’m 
being  unduly  hard  on  Mr.  Land- 
field,  he  was  anxious  to  have 
his  book  reviewed.  He  has  been 
bombarding  us  for  several 
months  with  letters.  At  one 
point,  he  reminded  us  that  his 
publisher  sent  along  a  review 
copy  60  days  ago.  And  if  we 
didn’t  receive  it,  he’d  person¬ 
ally  send  us  “another  copy 
pronto.”  We  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  two  copies. 

Another  time,  he  wrote  sug¬ 
gesting  we  do  a  three-part  series 
on  him  and  his  book.  In  this 
letter,  he  claimed  he  “was  the 
only  Jewish  country  newspaper 
editor  in  a  very  rural  section — 
I  mean  in  the  United  States.” 
The  “United  States”  was  under¬ 
lined.  This  ain’t  necessarily  so, 
either. 


The  book  was  published,  as 
Mr.  Landfield  himself  pointed 
out  in  one  letter,  “via  personal 
subsidy.”  (Exposition  Press  Inc., 
386  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York 
10016.  191  pages,  $4)  In  New 
York,  this  type  of  publishing  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “the 
Vanity  Press.”  Maybe  this  re¬ 
view  will  steer  some  other 
weekly  newspaper  columnists 
away  from  making  the  same 
costly  mistake. 

Mr.  Landfield  also  sent  us  a 
tearsheet  from  the  “Book  Beat” 
section  of  Quill  magazine,  which 
mentions  his  book.  It  was  an¬ 
other  Quill  “Book  Beat”  section 
some  years  ago  that  first  in¬ 
formed  me  of  a  small  North 
Carolina  weekly  editor  who  had 
just  published  a  book  called 
“Only  in  America.”  That  book, 
of  course,  propelled  Harry 
Golden  into  fame. 

No  Golden 

Mr.  Landfield  tries  hard  to  be 
another  Harry  Golden  but  he 
just  doesn’t  have  the  same 
talent.  Golden  touched  a  nerve 
with  reminisences  of  New  York’s 
Lower  East  Side.  Mr.  Landfield 
tries  to  do  a  similar  job  for 
Chicago’s  Jewish  population.  He 
doesn’t  make  it. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  his 
columns  (50),  and  his  wife’s 
columns  (25),  all  culled  from 
the  Democrat- Message.  Barbara 
Landfield’s  contributions  to  the 
book  are  more  than  passable,  and 
in  some  instances  good. 

But  her  husband’s  Jewish 
characters  from  Chicago  are 
thick  in  name  and  accent  with 
every  cliche  and  stereotype 
imaginable.  If  you  like  such 
provocative  titles  as  “Barney  the 
Blintz  Marries  Tillie  the  Tay- 
gel,”  “The  Fertile  Farfel  Tree,” 
and  “I  Wonder  What’s  Become 
of  My  Friend,  Sam  Schlepper!” 
then  The  Other  Side  of  the  Sheet 
is  your  particular  piece  of 
hochfleisch. 

He  also  tries  his  hand  at  some 
updated  O’Henry  in  a  thing 
called  “The  Gift  of  the  Magi 
(1961  version).”  He  should  have 
left  O’Henry  alone. 

Things  get  no  better  when 
Mr.  Landfield  gets  serious.  In 
a  well-meaning  tribute  to  Elea¬ 
nor  Roosevelt,  he  never  men¬ 
tions  her  name  until  the  last 
two  words  of  the  last  sentence 
(interposing  in  the  story  at  one 
point,  “By  now,  of  course,  many 
of  my  readers  will  have  guessed 
of  whom  it  is  that  I  write;  and 


some  who  have  guessed  may 
have  nothing  but  scorn  for  my 
choice.”)  Leaving  the  name  to 
the  end,  I  take  it,  passes  for 
style  in  Mr.  Landfield’s  world  of 
writing. 

Mr.  Landfield,  formerly  a 
crime  reporter  (his  phrase)  and 
assistant  to  the  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun,  then 
Sun-Times,  goes  through  a  long 
agonizing  piece  on  how  he 
watched  a  man  die  in  the  elec¬ 
tric  chair  23  years  ago.  Point¬ 
ing  out  how  he  is  still  in  favor 
of  capital  punishment  in  spite 
of  this  horrible  experience,  Mr. 
Landfield  gives  a  bolt-by-bolt 
description  of  what  happened 
to  the  man.  Mr.  Landfield’s  re¬ 
action  to  the  whole  thing  was 
that  he  got  sick  to  stomach  and 
heart.  So  will  anyone  reading 
this  story. 

There  were  also  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  outright  bad  taste 
which  Mr.  Landfield  tries  to 
pass  off  as  humor.  One  that  par¬ 
ticularly  offended  me  (and  I 
take  a  lot  to  be  offended)  was 
something  called  “Even  Judges 
Are  Human  Beings.”  Mr.  Land- 
field  describes  one  judge  as 
“Mr.  Nose  Picker”  and  the 
author  calls  the  judge’s  antics 
“plain  disgusting.”  So  was  the 
story. 

The  Belter  ‘Half’ 

I  must  confess  I  didn’t  read 
Mr.  Landfield’s  pieces  in  order 
one  right  after  the  other.  After 
wading  through  the  first  few,  I 
jumped  to  the  back  of  the  book 
and  Mrs.  Landfield’s  columns. 

Mrs.  Landfield  has  a  nice 
touch  reflecting  on  magazine 
stories  about  the  latest  diseases; 
pets;  husbands,  robins.  She  has 
some  fun,  frequently  in  light 
verse,  kidding  science,  love, 
smoking,  middle  age,  unmarried 
diplomats,  sonic  booms. 

Occasionally,  she  turns  serious 
and  comes  up  with  such  hard¬ 
hitting  pieces  as  ones  on  a 
Negro  child’s  first  day  at  school ; 
adolescence;  and  children’s  re 
spect  for  authority. 

Maybe  the  book  would  have 
been  improved  by  switching  the 
ratio — 50  of  Barbara  Landfield’s 
columns  to  25  of  Sid  Landfield’s. 

A  Good  Book 

Not  all  the  book  collections  of 
weekly  columns  that  come  in 
here  are  bad.  A  recent  one  was, 
in  fact,  excellent. 

It  was  an  unpretentious  soft- 
cover  volume  called  The  Best  of 
Trombla,  selling  for  $2  and  puln 
lished  by  the  Amesbury  (Mass.) 
News.  Edward  Trombla  is  a 
columnist  for  the  News. 

Trombla,  a  man  in  his  late 
Sixties,  ran  a  commercial  green¬ 
house  up  until  eight  years  ago. 
Three  years  ago  he  began  his 


column  for  the  News. 

Trombla  is  funny,  caustic,  ob 
servant  and  a  large  talent  on  i 
2,000-circulation  weekly.  Scaae 
of  his  pieces  broke  me  up.  Otherj 
made  me  admire  the  damn  clever 
way  he  had  of  viewing  some¬ 
thing. 

He  devastates  “the  myth  of 
Father’s  Day”  by  showing  ia 
numerous  ways  that  “all  in  all, 
Fathers  are  a  pretty  bum  lot 
and  it  is  surprising  there  are 
still  so  many  of  them  around" 

He  crucifies  computerized  love 
affairs,  pointing  out  in  the  end: 
“If  the  romance  progresses,  they 
will  soon  exchange  Social  Seciu- 
ity  cards.” 

He  digs  up  little  known  re¬ 
ports  such  as  one  on  “drinking 
habits  in  the  United  States  as 
contained  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studitt 
on  Alcohol  published  at  Rutgen 
University,”  and  reports  on  it 
with  such  asides  as:  “The  break¬ 
down  of  drinkers  by  occupation 
is  a  revealing  one  that  may  wdl 
provide  an  additional  guide  for 
young  people  to  choose  a  career." 

With  a  deft  touch  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  bit  of  verse  he  kids 
such  topics  as  his  own  advanced 
years  (“The  name  ‘golden  agef 
is  by  all  odds  the  silliest.  It  is  ia 
fact  the  age  of  lead  and  not 
gold.”)  ;  and  sobriety  (“A  man 
said  I  had  written  articles  in 
praise  of  rum  and  he  thought 
I  ought  now  to  write  something 
about  the  evils  of  strong  drink. 
If  my  endorsement  of  the  bever¬ 
age  has  led  some  poor  soul  down 
the  primrose  path  to  destruction 
I  am  extremely  sorry  and  I  an 
only  to  happy  to  give  equal  time 
to  the  opposition.”) 

He  goes  on  a  crusade  to  stamp 
out  tomatoes,  smorgasbords, 
salmon,  beets,  lettuce  and  baked 
beans  (“Tomatoes  are  non- 
poisonous  but  this  is  about  all 
that  can  be  said  for  them.”) 

He’s  a  lot  of  fun  to  read. 

• 

New  Name  and  Format 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Cumberland  Advertiser-Prett, 
a  weekly  paper  covering  por¬ 
tions  of  South  Jersey,  has 
changed  its  format  to  tabloid, 
and  its  name  to  South  Jer«y 
Star  &  Advertiser  Press.  The 
publisher,  Jerry  Alden,  who  is 
also  associated  with  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WSNJ  here,  said  there  were 
no  immediate  plans  for  daily 
publication.  Cumberland  County 
has  three  daily  papers  already. 
• 

Shorter  Name 

Sunnyvale,  Calif 

The  name  of  the  local  newspa¬ 
per  has  been  tightened  up  - 
from  Sunnyvale  Daily  Standofir 
Mountain  View  Register  Leadit 
to  Standard  Register  Leader. 
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3  News  People 
Die  in  Crashes 


Dr.  Louis-Philippe  Roy,  66, 
publisher  of  L' Action  of  Quebec, 
a  newspaperman  for  38  years; 
March  6. 


Euas  E.  Schnbuder,  85,  credit 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  until  retire- 
in  1951;  Feb.  28. 


Journalism  lost  three  practi¬ 
tioners  in  last  week’s  airplane 
crashes  in  Japan. 

On  Thursday  (March  4), 
Jesse  Zousmer,  an  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  vicepresident 
and  former  Ohio  newspaperman, 
died  in  a  jet  crash  which  also 
took  the  life  of  his  wife,  the 
former  Ruth  Taylor,  who  once 
worked  for  the  Newa/rk  (Ohio) 
Advocate  and  other  newspapers. 

Neal  K.  Hulbert  died  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  in  the  British  air¬ 
liner  which  also  went  down 
near  Tokyo.  On  his  way  to  Viet 
Nam  to  cover  the  war,  Mr. 
Hulbert  was  chief  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  department  for  Eureka 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
Humboldt  (Calif.)  Standard 
and  Humboldt  Times.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Don  O’Kane,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Zousmer,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  was  a  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Ohio  University.  Early 
in  his  career,  he  worked  for  the 
Athens  Messenger  and  the  old 
Columbus  Citizen.  He  left  the 
newspaper  business  to  join  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
where  he  teamed  up  with  the 
late  Edward  R.  Murrow  to  pro¬ 
duce  news  shows.  In  1960,  when 
Mr.  Murrow  left  CBS  to  head 
the  U.S.  Information  Service, 
Mr.  Zousmer  left  too.  He  joined 
ABC  in  1963  as  director  of  net¬ 
work  tv  news.  He  was  on  his 
way  home  from  a  tour  of  ABC 
news  bureaus  in  the  Far  East 
when  the  crash  occurred. 


Eric  Ramsden,  56,  provincial 
editor  of  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province;  March  4. 


Leonard  W.  Winkler,  60,  a 
former  sports  editor  of  the  San¬ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Sta/r  Journal; 
March  1. 


Paul  A.  McKalip 
Is  Named  Editor 
Of  Tuscon  Citizen 


Newspaper  Affiliate 
Buys  CATV  System 


Mark  P.  Haines,  78,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sturgis  (Mich.)  Daily  Journal; 
March  3. 


Harry  E.  Salyards,  45,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald; 
March  4. 


William  H.  Graves,  80,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Amesbury 
(Mass.)  Daily  News;  Feb.  25. 


Fred  F.  Parsons,  85,  retired 
manager  of  Ward-Griffith  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  in 
Chicago;  March  1. 


Kenneth  T.  Greenleap,  64, 
vicepresident-sales  of  St.  Croix 
Paper  Co.;  March  4. 


Mrs.  Ethel  Basch,  widow  of 
Col.  (U.S.A.)  William  Basch; 
sister  of  Richard  E.  Berlin, 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corpor¬ 
ation;  former  western  manager 
of  Hearst  subscription  service; 
March  2. 


Margaret  Ann  Ahlers,  75, 
a  makeup  editor  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald  when  she 
retired  three  years  ago;  Feb.  20. 


Joe  Perlovb,  60,  turf  writer 
for  the  Toronto  Daily  Star;  Feb. 


John  D.  VanBecker,  82,  for¬ 
mer  financial  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin;  Feb. 
28. 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

Appointment  of  Paul  A.  Mc¬ 
Kalip  as  editor  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen  was  announced 
this  week  by  publisher  William 
A.  Small  Jr. 

The  position  of  editor  has  been 
held  by  Mr.  Small  and  by  his 
father  before  him  since  1950. 
Mr.  Small  retains  the  title  of 
publisher. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  more 
than  30  years  that  the  position 
of  editor  has  been  occupied  by 
someone  who  does  not  represent 
ownership  of  the  Citizen. 

Mr.  McKalip  was  elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Citizen  Publishing 
Company. 

Managing  Editor  George  L. 
Rosenberg  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company. 

Other  promotions  were: 

William  S.  Milburn  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  McKalip  as  editor  of 
the  editorial  page. 

George  C.  McLeod  from  sports 
department  to  editorial  writer. 

Carl  E.  Porter  Jr. — to  sports 
editor. 

Mr.  McKalip  joined  the  Citi¬ 
zen  staff  when  he  came  here 
from  California  in  1951.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Occidental  College,  he 
obtained  his  early  newspaper 
experience  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News. 


Milwaukee 
The  Journal  Company’s  Board 
of  Directors  has  approved  pur¬ 
chase  by  its  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Teltron  Inc.,  of  Medical 
Communications  and  Electronics 
of  Rochester  Inc.,  owner  and 
operator  of  a  new  CATV  (com¬ 
munity  antenna  tv  system)  in 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin,  and 
of  a  microwave  communications 
system  designed  to  carry  Chi- 
cagfo  and  intermediate  stations’ 
signals  to  Stevens  Point. 


Series  Surveys 
State  Prisons; 
Booklet  Issued 


Wichita,  Kans. 

The  Wichita  Eagle  has  re¬ 
printed  in  booklet  form  a  39- 
part  illustrated  series  of  stories 
on  the  state’s  prison  system. 

Work  began  last  May  when 
Lynne  Holt,  a  senior  reporter, 
began  gathering  material  on  a 
subject  that  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Kansas  for  years.  He 
visited  the  state’s  seven  institu¬ 
tions  and  talked  to  officials  and 
inmates.  Jerry  Clark  made  more 
than  500  photographs. 

Mr.  Holt  went  to  his  home¬ 
town  of  Uniontown  in  eastern 
Kansas  and  there  for  a  week 
he  wrote  most  of  the  stories  in 
an  office  belonging  to  his  father 
in  the  rear  of  the  Uniontown 
postoffice.  The  elder  Mr.  Holt 
is  postmaster. 


Russ  Westover,  79,  originator 
of  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  comic  strip 
after  having  been  a  sports  il¬ 
lustrator  for  California  news¬ 
papers;  he  retired  in  1954; 
March  5. 


Calif  ormia  Group 
Buys  Paper  in  Utah 


Bernard  G.  Clare,  63,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Faribault  (Minn.) 
Daily  News;  Feb.  27. 


Herschel  C.  Atkinson  Sr., 
62,  newspaper  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  in  Battle  Creek,  Baltimore 
and  Akron  prior  to  becoming 
director  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  March  6. 


Thomas  Q.  Galbreath,  84, 
onetime  markets  editor  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commerical 
Appeal;  March  1. 


Purchase  of  the  Price  (Utah) 
Sun-Advocate  by  a  group  of 
California  newspaper  people 
was  announced  recently  by  Hal 
MacKnight  and  Earl  Durrant. 
A  new  corporation  has  been 
formed  and  Robert  L.  Finney 
will  be  the  new  publisher  and 
general  manager. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  newspaper 
broker  of  Anaheim,  California, 
was  consultant  in  the  sale. 


Grace  Schierholz,  70,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Rouse  (Alta.)  weekly  newspa¬ 
per;  spokesman  for  Chief  Walk¬ 
ing  Eagle,  the  weather  fore¬ 
caster;  March  1. 


Paul  Grimes,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  and  information  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Air 
Pollution  Control  District; 
March  4. 


Harold  C.  Volf,  73,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Blue  Island 
(Ill.)  Sun-Standard;  March  6. 


Arthur  G.  Robinson,  62,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune  copy 
editor  for  23  years ;  Feb.  28. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


Oli\-er  J.  Gingold,  80,  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  and 
markets  columnist  for  65  years; 
native  of  London;  March  8. 


Forming  the  corporation  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Cribb 
and  Bruce  Wright  of  Camarillo, 
Calif,  and  Robert  L.  Finney  of 
Montebello,  California.  Mr. 
Cribb  is  publisher  of  the  Cam¬ 
arillo  Daily  News  and  former 
publisher  of  the  Pratt  (Kans.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

Mr.  Finney,  a  native  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  Mo.,  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri  where 
he  majored  in  journalism  and 
engineering.  He  was  with  the 
Pratt  Tribune  during  the  1950s. 


Managing  Editor  Alan  D. 
Moyer  edited  40,000  words  to 
the  final  total  of  about  31,000. 
Eighty-five  pictures  were  se¬ 
lected  and  carefully  fitted  to  a 
schedule  that  would  permit  max¬ 
imum  use  of  art  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays. 

Each  chapter  was  made  to 
stand  on  its  own  so  readers 
could  miss  one  and  not  be  lost. 
The  concentration  was  on  peo¬ 
ple,  with  many  stories-within- 
stories  to  emphasize  the  human 
element  as  well  as  to  present  the 
necessary  statistics. 

“There  was  no  intention  for 
an  expose,  the  point  being  a 
study  in  depth  of  what  the 
prison  system  is  and  what  di¬ 
rection  may  be  taken  from 
here,”  Mr.  Moyer  said.  “The 
presentation  was  timed  so  the 
series  wound  up  just  two  weeks 
before  the  start  of  the  budget 
session  of  the  legislature,  at 
which  time  fimd  requests  for 
operation  of  the  prison  system 
were  acted  upon.” 
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Backbone 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

This  is  what  editorial  pa^s  are 
for!  A  wishy-washy  editorial 
page  is  worse  than  no  editorial 
page  at  all,  for  it  is  a  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper’s  existence. 

The  venerable  and  venerated 
New  York  Times  prides  itself  on 
publishing  “all  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print,”  but  this  is  hardly 
enough.  A  good  newspaper  must 
report,  yes,  and  it  must  inter¬ 
pret,  yes.  But  it  also  must  initi¬ 
ate,  explore,  conclude,  and  lead. 

A  good  newspaper  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  good  reporters  and 
good  editors.  “Good”  is  not  good 
enough.  These  people  are,  after 
all,  the  conscience  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  business;  and  the  public’s 
business  is  ill-served  by  a  “good” 
or  ordinary  conscience.  Re¬ 
porters  and  editors  who  are 
“worth  their  salt,”  and  worth 
the  newspaper’s  employ  and  the 
public’s  trust,  should  have  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  measures  of 
intelligence,  curiosity,  honesty, 
courage,  and  determination. 
Such  people  are  not  easily  found, 
heaven  knows,  but  they  must 
be  sought,  developed,  and  re¬ 
tained  in  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  “How?”  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper  begins  with  its  editors  and 
reporters  and  comes  to  its  fullest 
bloom  on  the  editorial  page.  This 
is  so  because  without  a  “cru¬ 
sading”  editorial  page,  there  will 
be  no  “crusading”  newspaper  to 
raise  the  spirit  of  inquisitiveness 
in  its  writers. 

WHO?  I  have  saved  the  “Who?” 
of  good  newspapering  ’til  the 
last,  not  because  I  w'as  hesitant 
to  offend  any  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  this  great  enter¬ 
prise,  but  rather  because  I  think 
it  fairer  that  the  basis  for  judg¬ 
ment  precede  the  judgment 
itself. 

This  is  a  serious  business,  and 
I  believe  in  “calling  a  spade  a 
spade” — in  citing  specifically 
some  of  the  better-known  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  excellent  examples  of 
editorial  page  enterprise  and 
courage,  and  a  few  others  which 
might  better  meet  our  common 
responsibility  of  enlightened 
leadership. 

Newspapers  of  unusual  edi¬ 
torial  page  courage,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  include  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  (a  special  example  of 
courage  because  it  has  less  rea¬ 
son  than  most  newspapers  to 
offer  more  than  parochial  leader¬ 
ship),  and,  if  you  will  pardon 


my  seeming  lack  of  modesty,  our 
own  Burlington  Free  Press. 

Newspapers  with  uneven  edi¬ 
torial  page  leadership  include 
the  New  York  Times,  which  un¬ 
mercifully  criticized  the  Ameri¬ 
can  defense  of  South  Viet  Nam 
but  w’hich  bravely  and  eloquently 
promoted  the  public  interest  in 
New  York  City’s  transit  strike; 
The  Hartford  Courant,  which 
sometimes  relinquished  its  edi¬ 
torial  page  leadership  to  the 
watered  opinions  of  others  but 
w'hich  presents  superbly  the 
progressive  determination  of  a 
progressive  community;  and  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  which 
occasionally  succumbs  to  the 
temptation  of  waging  conflicts 
over  personalities  but  which 
seeks  to  reflect  the  deepest 
values  of  the  area  it  serves. 

It  should  be  noted  that  just 
because  a  newspaper  is  large, 
this  doesn’t  mean  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  better  than  a  grass-roots 
publication.  Remember  William 
Allen  White?  Who  filled  his 
shoes?  White  came  on  the  scene 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  place,  and  there  must  be 
more  like  him  today  on  small 
newspapers  as  well  as  large. 
But  under  what  bushels  are  they 
hiding  their  lights? 

Undoubtedly  some  of  you  are 
thinking  of  other  candidates  for 
my  list  of  praise  (faint  and 
otherwise)  in  the  Fourth  Estate, 
and  probably  each  of  you  knows 
of  an  aspiring  modern-day 
William  Allen  White.  Very  well, 
but  let  us  not  forget  the  basis 
for  judgment — the  yardsticks  by 
which  we  measure  the  perform¬ 
ance  and  the  potentiality  and  the 
obligation  of  the  modern  Ameri¬ 
can  editorial  page. 

Exceedingly  few  newspapers 
have  an  easy  time  of  it  nowa¬ 
days.  The  newspaper  business  is 
no  place  for  the  faint-hearted  or 
the  sunny-day  entrepreneur.  If 
you  will  pardon  the  expression, 
it  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
“guts”  to  enter  the  business,  a 
certain  amount  of  intestinal 
fortitude  to  make  a  go  of  it,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  raw  nerve 
to  really  make  a  success  of  it. 

But  it  can  be  an  intoxicating 
life  endeavor,  vastly  more  ex¬ 
citing  and  rewarding  than  any 
other  adventure  I  can  imagine. 
With  training,  experience  and 
enterprise,  you  can  survive.  But 
with  intelligence,  courage  and 
determination,  you  can  excel  and 
thereby  contribute  more  to  the 
public  good  than  is  possible 
through  any  other  endeavor. 

I  must  a.ssume  that  most  news¬ 
paper  publishers  want  to  do 
more  than  simply  survive.  Yet 
too  many  nev^spapers  appear  to 
operate  by  the  philosophy  that 
mere  survival  requires  their 
divorce  from  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  public’s  business. 


I  believe  a  good  newspaper 
should  be  a  “Thermostat  and  not 
just  a  Thermometer,”  as  has 
been  noted. 

It  is  impossible,  I  submit  to 
promote  the  public  interest  with 
disinterest;  to  expect  growth 
with  inertia;  to  lead  by  follow¬ 
ing;  to  be  content  with  discon¬ 
tent;  or  to  look  at  the  essential 
task  by  looking  away. 

More  backbone,  less  wishbone. 
This  is  America’s  need  of  the 
hour,  and  it  is  a  need  which  can 
be  satisfied  only  through  the 
enlightened  leadership  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers. 

We  have  a  job  to  do — a  de¬ 
manding  job,  an  exciting  job,  a 
vital  job.  I  intend  to  do  my  part. 
• 

AP  Inaugurates 
Puerto  ^co  Service 

The  Associated  Press  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  Puerto  Rico  news  serv¬ 
ice  March  8,  linking  newspapers, 
radio  stations  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  island.  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  AP  general  manager,  at¬ 
tended  the  ceremonies  in  San 
Juan.  He  noted  that  Germany 
is  the  only  other  place  outside 
the  United  States  where  the  AP 
collects  and  distributes  local 
news  on  a  leased  network  op¬ 
erated  within  the  country. 

Two  newspapers  and  20  ra¬ 
dio  stations  are  the  initial  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  service  in  Puerto 
Rico.  They  are  located  in  Agua- 
dilla,  Arecibo,  Caguas,  Gua- 
yama,  Manati,  Mayaguez  and 
Ponce,  as  well  as  San  Juan. 

The  six-man  AP  staff  in  San 
Juan,  and  correspondents  else¬ 
where  in  the  island,  will  trans¬ 
mit  a  full  daily  report  of  Puerto 
Rican  news  in  both  English  and 
Spanish.  Separate  Teletype  cir¬ 
cuits  will  serve  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  and  Spanish-langruage 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Gallagher  announced  the 
promotion  of  Louis  Uchitelle, 
San  Juan  correspondent  for  the 
past  two  years,  to  the  post  of 
chief  of  bureau. 

• 

7th  Regioual  Editiou 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Addition  of  a  daily  edition  in 
Laguna  Beach  of  the  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot  brings  to  seven 
the  regional  editions,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Editor  Tom  Keevil. 
Thomas  Murphine,  editor  of  the 
Newport  Beach  edition,  also  will 
serve  as  editor  in  Laguna  Beach, 
aided  by  Dial  Torgerson,  long¬ 
time  Associated  Press  reporter 
in  Los  Angeles.  In  addition  to 
editions  in  Costa  Mesa,  Newport 
Beach  and  Laguna  Beach,  the 
Pilot  has  editions  for  Hunting- 
ton  Beach,  Fountain  Valley, 
Westminster,  and  Costa  Mesa 
Street  area. 


Robert  P.  Keim 


Ad  Council  Picks  Keim 
To  Succeed  Repplier 

Robert  P.  Keim  has  been 
selected  to  succeed  Theodore  S. 
Repplier  as  president  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  non-profit 
organization  devoted  to  promot¬ 
ing  public  service  advertising 
campaigns. 

The  new  appointment,  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  was  announced  by 
Edwin  W.  Ebel,  chairman  of  the 
council  board.  Mr.  Keim,  46,  is 
resigning  as  a  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  marketing-advertising,  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  on 
April  1  “to  familiarize  himself 
v/ith  his  new  duties.” 

Mr.  Repplier,  having  reached 
retirement  age,  will  relinquish 
his  responsibilities  of  general 
management  of  the  council  next 
July.  But  the  directors  have 
asked  him  to  continue  to  super 
vise  the  organization’s  inter 
national  activities. 

• 

Tray  for  an  Editor 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Leonard  G.  Feldman,  man 
aging  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  received  an  in 
scribed  silver  tray  at  the  28th 
annual  Buffalo  Diocesan  Labor 
Management  College  graduation 
“for  impartial  journalism  with 
the  paramount  objective  of 
peaceful  relations  between  labor 
and  management,  social  justice 
for  both  and  prosperity  for  the 
community.” 


:n  ot  tne  urange  o  i  i?j*. 

'Uot  brings  to  seven  Sunday  Editor 
editions,  it  was  an-  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sditor  Tom  Keevil.  Gabriel  J.  Suto  has  been  ap- 
ohine,  editor  of  the  pointed  Sunday  editor  of  the 
:h  edition,  also  will  New  Brunswick  Home  News, 
r  in  Laguna  Beach,  succeeding  Ralph  J.  Williamson 
1  Torgerson,  long-  who  was  recently  named  city 
;ed  Press  reporter  editor.  Mr.  Suto,  33,  comes  to 
les.  In  addition  to  the  Home  News  from  the  Perth 
sta  Mesa,  Newport  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
■aguna  Beach,  the  where  he  was  suburban  editor, 
tions  for  Hunting-  He  had  been  with  that  news- 
Fountain  Valley,  paper  since  graduating  from 
and  Costa  Mesa  Rutgers  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  in  1960. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


announcements 


appraisals  for  estate,  tax. 

partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
ses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Kiehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

newspaper  service  company, 

Inc.,  provides  experienced  ^idance  in 
Durchasinir  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  Fla,,  32401, 

"  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  ^nita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph.  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

TTs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
it  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
teliing. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CAUFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant — profitable,  interesting  area. 
324,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Crossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  92805. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin,  iha., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


WESTERN  OFFSET  suburban  weekly, 
exclusive  in  its  municipality.  New 
■press — fine  equipment — high  potential. 
$40,000  cash  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 


GROUP  OF  niRBE  SMALL 
MIDWEST  WEEKLIES 
printed  in  one  plant.  One  in  county  FILLERS  WITH  ALTEIRNATE  HEADS 
teat.  Grossing  over  $70,000  with  ex-  Save  editorial  and  composing  costs, 
oellent  return.  Good  potential  in  two-  P.O.  Box  5461,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 
county  area.  State  experience  and  fi- 
naimial  qualifications.  Box  1482,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


1.  SOUTHEAST.  County  Seat  exclu¬ 
sive. 

Gross  $40,000.  Price  $35,000 
$11,000  down. 

2.  SOUTHWEST.  Exclusive  weekly. 
Publisher  has  other  business  inter¬ 
ests. 

Growing  area.  Price  $35,000. 
Excellent  terms. 

3.  CALIFORNIA.  Suburban  weekly 
group. 

Price  $45,000.  Excellent  terms. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles,  California,  90028. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  proper¬ 
ties!  Cash  or  terms  I  Confidential!  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-News,  1645  North  Wil¬ 
cox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  Ph.  (213) 
469-1234. 


Publications  For  Sale 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Internationally  respected  motion  pic¬ 
ture  magazine  for  sale-price  one  dol¬ 
lar.  Awarded  prize  at  Venice  festival 
as  one  of  five  best  film  publications  in 
world.  Commendations  from  many  film 
professionals  and  historians.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  include  film  faculties,  film  societies, 
libraries,  audiovisual  specialists,  educa¬ 
tors  in  social  psychology  of  mass  com¬ 
munications,  film  companies,  directors, 
writers,  et  al.  Magazine  has  no  debts. 
If  allied  with  a  scholarly  group,  it  is 
excellent  candidate  for  foundation  aid. 
Purchaser  must  retain  present  editor 
and  policy,  and  must  demonstrate  long¬ 
term  solvency  to  maintain  present  high- 
quality  printing  standards,  etc.  Contact 
Clara  Hoover,  Publisher,  Film  Com¬ 
ment,  II  St.  Luke’s  Place.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10014.  (AC  212)  765-1595  or  CH 
3-6671. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Engraving  Service 


118  S.  5tfi  ST.  •  BOX  M35  •  PADUCAH  KY. 


Press  Engineers 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6106 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Publishers’  Representatives 


SPECIALISTS  IN 

TRAVEL  AND  RESORT 

advertising  and  with  many  ^  years  of 
media  sales  experience.  Firm  is  exp^d* 
ingr  to  include  a  few  select  publications 
desirinjr  Fast  Coast  representation.  Box 
1387a  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


. . I . . . . . . 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


- Zip  Code- 


Classification. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WEEKLIES  aerv-  PRESS  ENGINEJEJRS 

ing  important  industrial  area.  Excel-  Rotary  and  Offset  Installations 

kSL  "'JT*  «5onditionB.  $90,000  asking  Moving  -  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 
•'“I"*'  Guilmont  Printing  Industries  Ltd. 
iP- *  ^  '  9“  Jeanne  Mance  St. 

’  Washington,  Montreal  -  Canada  Tel :  604-861-1491 
U.O.,  20036. _ SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 

^RGE  FLORIDA  OFFSET  WE:EJKLY  “ 

New  press,  building:  over  0,000  circu-  Newspaper  Presses 
lation;  Kady  to  go  daily:  also  full- 

radio  station.  Box  1521,  Editor  &  THE  EDWARDS 

_  In, 

~  1100  Ross  Ave.  -  13 

TW()  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  estab-  Dallas.  Texas  76202  1 
lisM  offset  weeklies  and  job  shop  for 

sale  in  fast-growing  industrial  region.  EREXTING  DISJ 

$68,000  last  year.  Can  be  bought  TRUCKING  RE 

wth  minimum  down  payment,  10-year  AND  PROCl 

No  brokers.  Contact:  Barry  Serving  the  South  and 
Schrader,  Bo.x  167,  Genoa,  Illinois. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March  12,  Il966 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors  S 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER  1 

Co.,  Inc.  g 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  St.  m 

Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-6363  S 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden 


EREXTING  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


m  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  t  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Aveaiw  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Auclitm  Sales 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

SATURDAY 

MARCH  26th— I  1  A.M. 
Typesetting  &  Ludlow  Depts. 
Composing  Room  Equipment 
at  300  E.  Fayette  St., 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

(The  Post-Standard  Bldg.) 

All  A.C.  Motors 

18— TYPESETTING  MACHINES,  all 
with  Maf^azines,  Molds:.  Electric  Pots, 
Feeders.  etc.  includint;  Linotype 
“Comet"  with  Hydra-Quadder  &  TTS 
Operatinjr  Units,  etc..  3  Intertyi>e 
Model  G4  (Ser.  4t228T3  &  15813)  and 
Model  G4-4SM  (Ser.  jrl6032)  Ma¬ 
chines  each  with  Universal  Quadder. 
Mohr  Saw,  etc.  3 — Model  B  Intertyi>es 
with  TTS  Oiseratinir  Units.  Mat  De¬ 
tectors.  etc.  3 — Model  8  Fan  Style 
Linotyiies  and  8 — Models  C3SM-C-B 
Intertyi>es  (3  with  Universal  Quad- 
dersi 

25  Extra  Intertype  Matrazines 

85 — Fonts  of  Lino  &  lntertyi>e  Mats — 
5'j  to  42  pt. 

TTS  EQUIPMENT  includimr  5  TTS 
Perforators.  7  TTS  Reperforators.  10 
TTS  Transmitter-Distributors  (Read¬ 
ers).  and  4  Gates  Acoustical  TTS 
Cabinets 

LUDLOW  DEPT,  with  2  Electric  Pol 
22*0  em  Typecasters.  Suitersurfacer. 

8  Ludlow  20-dr.  Mat  Cabinets  and  j 
150  Fonts  of  Ludlow  Mats  in  series  : 
up  to  72  pt.  plus  84  &  96  pt.  Cond.  , 

Gothics,  Ad  Figures,  etc.  30 - Sticks, 

Spacing  Mats,  Sorts,  etc. 

2— MONOTYPE  Material  Makers— 
#10995  with  electric  pot  &  #S37S 
with  Gas  pot 

COMPOSING  ROOM  with  Vandercook 
Models  23  Safe  Electric  Proof  Press. 
No.  25  Hand  Proof  Press.  Hammond 
Glider  Trim-O-Saws,  Nolan  Saw, 
Rouse  Power  Miterers.  Morrison  Slug  ' 
Stripper,  7  Steel  Newspaper  Tables 
(Stones)  4'  to  10'.  Sta-Hi  Full  Page  : 
Electric  Storage  Cabinet,  Steel  Galley  ! 
Cabs,  Ad  Banks,  Storage  Cabs,  Proof-  ' 
Readers’  Desks,  Steel  Newspaper 
Turtles,  Stereotpye  Chases,  etc.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Pusher  Unit,  Mail  Room  Con¬ 
veyors  and  qty.  of  misc.  too  numerous 
to  mention 

INSPECTION:  Day  Previous  to  Sale 
and  Morning  of  Sale 
25%  Deposit  Reqd.  from  all  buyers  j 
Sale  Under  Supervision  of 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES,  INC. 

241  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y.  j 
Phone  (212)  WOrth  4-2350  i 

Benjamin  Altman.  Auctioneer 
Call  or  Write  for  Circular 


Composing  Room 


HAMILTON  Electric  20-page  Storage 
Cabinet ;  Wesel  Heavy  Duty  Power  Gal¬ 
ley  Proof  Press;  Vandercook  325-A  full- 
page  Power  Proof  Press;  Rebuilt 
Ludlow  Outfit,  gas  or  electric  pot  with 
choice  of  mats;  Model  K  Electric  Elrod  i 
with  molds,  like  new.  Intertyi)es.  Model  I 
G4-4.  Model  G  4.  Model  C  4  #29.000  I 
High  S|>eed  with  or  without  TTS;  Mor¬ 
rison  Slug  Stripper;  8  and  12  Foot  Steel  j 
Stones;  Steel  Turtles,  etc.  All  equipment 
reconditioned  and  guaranteed.  Terms  to 
Suit.  j 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  &  MACH.  MART 
712  S.  Fe<Ieral  St..  (Chicago,  III.  60605 

HOT  MEH'AL  (COMPUTER,  idiot  tape  j 
into  TTS  tape;  Hammond  furnace,  pig  | 
mold,  8-col.  casting  box  $1500 ;  En- 
matic  for  automatic  insertion  of  En 
spaces  $175;  Goss  mat  roller  $1000; 
Elrod  Model  E  $1500;  Stereo  saw  $150; 
8-col.  caster,  gas  pot  $1000 ;  Linotype 
metal  in  pigs  25c  t)er  Ib.  312-HU  7-1400, 
Ext.  IS. 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES  \ 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St.,  ; 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 

MONTOTYPB  STRIPCASTER.  ser.  [ 
#8983.  Good  shape,  variety  of  molds.  ; 
H.  R.  Williamson.  Machinist,  Chat-  j 
tanoo<;a  Times.  Com|K>sing  Room.  I 


Presses  &  Machinery 


5  UNIT  (80  PAGE) 

HOE  Z  PATTERN  ^ 
PRESS  — 


Roller  bearing  units.  Equipped 
double  folders  &  upper  former. 
75  H.P.  A.C.  drives,  25  H.P. 
inching  motors;  rollers,  all 
components.  Recently  over¬ 
hauled  and  modified  to  ac¬ 
commodate  40"  web.  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate,  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  stereo  included. 

Press  recently  overhauled.  Must 
be  disposed  of  immediately. 
Best  offer  takes.  Located  Sara¬ 
sota,  Florida. 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108 
(816)  Ha.  1-5364 


Complete  Plants 

ILLNESS  FORCES  SALE  of  profes- 
siortal  mail  order  house.  Zone  5.  Mod¬ 
em  letterpress  plant  complete  with 
Dycril  equipment.  Now  covering  a  6- 
state  area.  Doing  $4,000  plus  weekly 
with  half  crew.  Sacrifice  at  $600,000 
with  building,  with  29%  down— bal¬ 
ance  on  terms.  Owner  will  correspond 
only  with  financially  qualified  party. 
Box  1481,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Composing  Room 

2  LUDLOW  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  CABS,  w  mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
VANDERCOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 
VANDERCOOK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 
VANDERCOOK  317  Proof  Press  16x27 
HOE  Flat  Page  Router 
LINOTYPES,  Models  5-8  and  31 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  fX)..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
i  %  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 

’  Order  now  from : 

i  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  Suburban  (offset)  two  and  four 
units.  &  >4  page  folder 
GOSS  24  7P  Straightline,  22%"  cutoff 
DUPLEX  ’Tubular,  16  page  standard 
DUPLEX  Tubular,  24  page  standard 
'  GOSS  Ck>x-0-Type.  8  page  standard 
DUPLEX  Model  A,  8  page  standard 
I  DUPLEX  Model  E.  8  page  standard 
Newspaper  Presses  — 

Offset  or  Letterpress 
Stereotype  Equipment 
WE  BUY  AND  SELL 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 

Abilify  Ptq.  Equioment  Co..  Inc. 

725  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone:  (AC  312)  427-7366 

TwOOD  PRESSES  223/4"  I 

Each  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single  , 
2  to  1  Folder — 1  with  Balloon  Former  j 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters — DC  Group  Drive  1 
with  Motor  Generator — Sheet  Severing  j 
Devices — Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

ONE  VANGUARD  31"  Web  Offset 
Press  with  two  perfecting  units,  folder,  I 
roll  stands  and  electrical  equipment.  ^ 
Original  cost  new  1961  $42,120.  Will 
take  $15,000  cash.  Located  in  Tucson, 
Arizona.  General  Electric  Credit  Corp., 
211  E.  43H  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
Tel.  (AC  212)  Mo  1-2310 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  Cadet 
Model,  $1,500;  Goss  Comet  8-page 
press,  $2.0(>0.  Reason  for  selling;  iroing 
offset !  Both  in  excellent  condition ; 
under  company  service  contracts.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Brewer,  Grandville  Star, 
Grandville,  Michigan  49418. 

HARRIS  LSB.  LTG.  and  WEB  22,  17 
X  22  presses.  Excellent  shape  and  run¬ 
ning.  Priced  right.  Advertiser.  Iowa 
Falls.  Iowa  50126.  Phone  (AC  515) 
648-4204. 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notsrpes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  I 


I  40-PAGE 

HOE  SIMPLEX 

'  5  units 
;  22% "  cut-off 
I  2  AC  drives 

I  Adjustable  voltage  control 
I  Pony  Autoplate 
j  Sta-Hi  “master’’  scorcher 
I  Sta-Hi  "junior”  scorcher 
Original  owner  is  replacing  press. 
Available  late  summer  1966. 

I  Contact: 

!  Charles  DeRose 

!  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 

I  Northampton,  Massachusetts  01060 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22^^ 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
I  stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page.  Un’tubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 

I  Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

'  "Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

j  Stereo  Furnace 

I  Electric  Heat  Controls 

i  8-Ton  Oblong,  Hooid 

Pony  Autoplate,  22%" 
Vacuum  back.  Pump 

■JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

HOE  PANCXIAST  ROTARY  PRESS.  ^ 
3  decks,  end-fed  reel  stands,  4  plates 
wide,  with  single  folder.  23-A"  cut-off,  I 
%  plates.  Blanket  cylinders  have  been 
ground  to  take  soft  packing.  Geared  to 
run  over  20,000  C(g>ie8  per  hour.  New 
cylinder  bearings.  100  HP,  220V.  3 
Ph.,  AC  motor.  Box  1519,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  j 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 22^"  I 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels  &,  Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — (3-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

12-UNIT 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder — 3  reverses- 
doubla  folder  —  balloon  former  —  C.H 
conveyor  —  AC  unit  type  drive  —  Weh 
break  detectors — Web  severing  deviea 
— reels  and  pasters — trackage  and  tun. 
tables. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-45M 

VANDERCOOK  Model  325  full-paji 
proof  press:  power  inker,  power  driva, 
A.C.  60-eycle.  Rebuilt  to  factory  stand¬ 
ards— $2200. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois,  Inc. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  Ill.  60(1] 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

!  heavy'3utt^pony"'autopl^ 

made  up  for  23-ft"  cut-off — h  plate, 
complete  with  Vacuum  and  Pneumatie 
Pumping  Device  in  good  condition— 
$5,000.00.  Box  1428,  Editor  &  Pnh. 
lisher. 

HAMMOND,  Model  BF-10  Ben  Frank- 
lin  ’Trim-O-Saw  with  carbide-tipped 
saw  blade;  single  phase,  110/220  voh 
motor:  bought  new  April  1962 ;  coet 
new  $735.  Sale  price — our  floor  $400. 
Publications,  Inc.,  823  N.  Stuart  St, 
Arlington,  Virginia  22203. 


W' anted  to  Buy 

RIGHT  HAND  IMPRESSION  CTLIXD* 
for  Goss  Straightline  32-page  Decker 
press  23^  cut-off,  ft  inch  ribbed  plates, 
2  plates  wide ;  also  Pony  Autoplati 
with  pump  for  same  press.  Anchoran 
News,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorate, 
Alaska  99501. 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  PRESS-1! 
to  24  pages.  Write  A.  V,  Lund,  Dixoa 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinoii, 
61021. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4JR 


ADAPTER  KEYBOARD  and  high¬ 
speed  operating  unit  for  Linotype 
Comet.  Courier-’Times,  P.  O.  Box  20JC, 
Tyler,  Texas  75702. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates,  Each 
Consecutive  Insertion 
SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
ardar)  4  times  d  804  par  lint  iKh 
inurtien;  3  timci  9  904;  2  9  Sl.Mi 
1  time  $1.10  par  lina.  If  kayad,  add  504 
far  box  servica  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  lina  in  your  copy.  3  linat  miniaiaa. 
Air-mail  service  en  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  9  $1.25  par  lina  each  Iniertiaa: 
3  timet  •  $1.35;  2  O  $1-45;  1  tim 
$1.55  par  lina.  If  kayad,  add  504  far  bai 
tervica  and  count  at  1  additional  lint  ia 
your  copy.  3  linat  minimum.  Air-auil 
service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tht  uia  d 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  dacoratiaai 
changes  your  clatsilied  ad  to  "clattMtd 
display.”  The  rate  far  Clattiflad  Diiple 
it  $2.50  par  agate  line— $35  per  calani 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING,  TUESDAY,  4:30  P.M. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


MIDWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  seeks  ; 
Ph  D.  with  international-news  back¬ 
ground  for  School  of  Journalism  fac¬ 
ulty.  Opportunity  for  research  as  well  | 
as  teaching.  Excellent  salary  for  as-  i 
sistant  professor  or  above,  depending  ] 
on  experience.  Write  Box  1440,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

Administrative 

jIAfrwrFB''^TEAMr''^=Perience»r  in 
weekly  newspapers,  to  operate  small 
Wrangell.  Alaska  weekly  and  job  shop. 
Offset  equipment  includes:  Justowriter, 
MGD  22.  Vertical  Kenro  less  than  year 
old:  some  letterpress.  Unoppose*!.  Ap- 
n|y  to  Ekiitor.  Petersburg  Press,  Box 
389.  Petersburg,  Alaska  99833. 


SELL  OUR  CITY 

The  Greater  Brownsville  Commission 
is  accepting  applications  for  the  job 
of  manager  to  succeed  highly  successful 
man  leaving  us  to  open  his  own  office. 
The  GBC  pursues  an  intensive  im¬ 
aginative  program  to  attract  tourists, 
conventions,  new  residents  to  this  border 
city.  It  is  a  challenging,  exacting  job  to 
be  measured  against  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  our  departing  manager. 
Travel  required.  Salary  open. 

Write  fully,  giving  earnings  record, 
references.  All  kept  in  strict  confidence. 
Greater  Brownsville  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1907,  Brownsville.  Texas 

Circulation 

CIRCITLATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
15,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be 
willing  to  work  with  boys,  route  men; 
be  able  to  re-organize  department. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Bo.x  1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

26,000  CIRCULATION  OHIO  DAILY 
n(^B  service  of  well  trained  District 
Advisor.  Elxcellent  pension  plan  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  Opportunity  to 
move  into  top  spot  in  several  years. 
Write  Box  1488,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
detail  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 

CIRCULATION  Division  Manager  for 
large  suburban  daily.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area.  G<xxl  salary,  incentive, 
fringes.  Phil  Turner,  Citizen-News, 
1545  No.  Wilcox,  Hollywood,  Califor¬ 
nia,  90028. 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  for  subur¬ 
ban  Philadelphia  operation.  Must  be 
familiar  with  “Little  Merchant  Plan” 
—strong  on  promotion.  Montgomery 
Newspapers,  Fort  Washington.  Pa. 
19034. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  — 
Morning  Home  Delivery  experience  in 
the  field  "a  must.”  Send  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1552,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


SALESMAN,  25  to  35  years  old,  with 
3  to  10  years’  experience.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  here  and  in  16 
Scripps-Howard  papers.  Salary  $115 
to  $150,  plus  commission  and  bonus. 
Send  complete  resume  to  W.  R.  Cowie, 
Classified  Adv.  Manager 

THE  CLE7VELAND  PRESS 
901  Lakeside  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.  44114 


Display  Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  , 
for  9,000  circulation  daily.  Opportunity 
to  settle  in  growing  industrial-agricul¬ 
tural  community  with  progressive  news- 
paiier.  Some  exiierience  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive  plan,  modern  plant, 
congenial  co-workers.  Write  R.  W. 
Lofton,  Daily  Telegram,  Columbus, 
Nebraska,  68601. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small, 
fast-growing  offset  daily  near  Maine 
coast.  Experience  necessary.  Potential  i 
great.  State  experience,  salary  require-  : 
ments  first  letter.  Confidence  respected. 
Write:  Peter  W.  Cox.  The  Bath  Daily 
'Times,  Bath,  Maine  04530. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  12,000 
circulation  northern  Indiana  daily,  part 
of  newspaper-radio  group.  Good  pay,  I 
benefits,  fine  living  conditions  in  pros-  | 
perous  city.  Send  full  details  te  Box  i 
1510,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  j 

SALESMAN  for  small  daily.  Self-  j 
starter  neede*!.  Salary,  bonus,  vaca¬ 
tion,  health  insurance,  paid  holidays. 
Box  1480,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

SELLING  MANAGER  FOR  NW  I 
SUBURBAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY  ' 
We  have  an  opportunity  for  a  man 
who  wants  more  than  a  job  selling 
advertising.  Take  over  the  active  man¬ 
agement  of  one  newspaper  of  a  de-  | 
centralized  group.  Call  or  write:  Mr. 
Hoyt,  The  Times,  Beaverton,  Oreg..  j 
97116.  j 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  “PRO,” 
under  40,  to  handle  a  heavy  list  of 
accounts  in  a  pleasant  university  town. 
You  will  be  close  to  major  league 
sports,  skiing,  hunting,  fishing.  This 
job  demands  experience  in  layout  and 
selling  and  hard  work.  We  are  willing 
to  pay  well  above  average  for  know¬ 
how  and  diligence.  Air  Force  has  taken 
man  you  will  replace.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Jim  Hughes,  The  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  Wcmdland,  Calif.,  95696. 

AD  MAN,  overall  management  exiieri- 
ence  including  erlitorial.  Large  weekly 
or  small  daily  experience  preferre*!. 
Advertising,  etlitorial,  general  man¬ 
ager  type.  Small  paier  chain.  Salary 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes,  plus 
future  1  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
Box  1545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVE'RTISING  MAN  to  lead  depart¬ 
ment  ...  a  top-notch  opportunity  for 
a  “live-wire”  salesman  to  move  up. 
Should  have  good  training  and  he 
heavy  on  sales  efforts.  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone:  Gen.  Mgr.,  Public  Opinion. 
McClure  Newspapers,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  Tel:  717-264-6161. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGEHl  for  North¬ 
ern  California’s  largest  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  now  expanding.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission  plan ;  should  earn  $10-$12,000 
first  year.  Contact  Elarle  Howery,  The 
New  Modesto  TVibune,  910  12th  St., 
M(x}e6to,  Calif.,  95354. 

ADVER’nSING  PROMOTION  MGR. 
Chicago’s  largest  ABC  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  (27,000  paid)  has 
opening  for  man  to  direct  promotions 
in  6-man  ad  staff.  Must  be  creative : 
gtxxl  layouts  and  presentation;  art  abil¬ 
ity  helpful.  $160  guarantee,  plus  in¬ 
centive:  company  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Replies  confidential.  Edward 
Vondrak,  Southwest  News-Herald.  5845 
S.  Kedzie,  Chicago,  III.,  60629,  Phone 
312-476-4800. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  for  N.W. 
Ohio  7-M  daily.  Immediate  opening. 
Pay  commensurate  with  experience. 
Fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  1528.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  giving  full  particulars. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  state 
newspaper  association.  Work  95'c  in 
'^^vin  Cities  area.  College  and  jour¬ 
nalism  background  helpful.  G<kmI  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  re<iuirements  to  the 
Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  84 
South  6th  St..  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
5.5402.  or  call  AC  612  3.35-8844. 


GENERAL  REIPORTER:  Prefer  man 
with  college  degree  and  experience.  Va¬ 
cation,  group  insurance  and  other 
fringes,  ^nd  i>ersonal  resume.  Eagie- 
Gazette.  P.  O.  Bo.x  848,  Lancaster, 
Ohio.  43130. 

OPENINGS  for  reporter  and  deskman 
with  some  experience  on  35,000  after¬ 
noon  daily  and  Sunday  a.m.  paper 
in  Zone  2.  Guild  scale  or  above,  de¬ 
pending  on  education  and  experience: 
also  opening  for  beginning  stxirtswriter. 
Liberal  benefits  and  vacation  program. 
Box  1411,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTED 
COPY  READERS 

Immediate  openings  available  for  quali¬ 
fied  reporters  and  copy  readers.  Seven 
day  morning  newspaper  in  Reeky 
Mountain  area.  Ehccellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  commuting.  Permanent 
employment  with  good  prostiects  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  work 
exiierience  and  educational  background 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1400,  EMitor  & 
Publisher.  This  is  an  excellent  impor¬ 
tunity  for  young  i>eople  working  on 
small  newspapers  to  move  up  to  a 
metropolitan  challenge. 

TOP  SOUTHWESTERN  MORNING 
daily  has  opening  for  experienced  re¬ 
porter  ;  also  experienced  desk  man. 
cellent  working  conditions :  g<xxl  fringe 
benefits.  A-1  climate.  Box  1382.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AREA  EIDITOR — A  hard  worker  with 
liking  for  small  towns  to  run  a  tri- 
<x>unty  desk  and  improve  coverage  of 
our  two  dozen  villages.  Contact  Wil¬ 
liam  Bridges.  Managing  Editor.  'ITie 
Elvening  'Tribune,  Homell,  New  York, 
14843. 

DESK  EiDITOR — Morning  newspaper  in 
Central  Virginia  metropolitan  area 
wants  desk  man  to  handle  wire,  make¬ 
up;  must  be  sharp  on  heads,  makeup ; 
some  handling  of  sports  desk  E3ve-day, 
40-hour  week.  David  W.  Wright.  Man- 
aging  Elditor,  The  News,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  24604. 

EKimiR.  TRADE  MAGAZINE 
Our  editorial  staff  offers  a  fine  oi>por- 
tunity  for  a  new  journalism  graduate 
or  one  with  one  or  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  publications  editing,  promo¬ 
tional  writing  or  newspaper  work. 
We’re  seeking  a  person  who  can  write 
clearly  and  edit  imaginatively  for  na- 
tiimally  circulated  magazines  published 
in  a  pleasant  midwestem  university 
city.  Must  be  free  of  military  obliga¬ 
tion.  Elxcellent  starting  salary,  fringe 
benefits  and  advancement  possibilities, 
^nd  writing  samples  with  resum4  to 
Bob  Crawford.  Electrical  Information 
Publications.  Inc.,  Box  1648,  Madison, 
Wis.  63701. 


Display  Advertising 

- - - -  NA'nONAL  AD  MANAGER  for  50.000 

WANTED :  AD  PEDDLER  who  can  ABC  evening  daily  in  Chart  Area  #2. 
m()ve  up  to  manager  in  60  days.  Small  Must  be  aggressive  and  experienced  in 
Illinois  daily,  complete  responsibility,  selling  in  suburban  metro  market.  Ex- 
Go(m]  pay,  insurance,  bonus  and  saving  cellent  salary  and  many  fringe  bene- 
program.  Write  Box  1452,  Editor  &  fits.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
Publisher.  I  1538,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

editor  8c  publisher  for  March  12,  1966 


EDITOR 

Social  Studies 

Established  and  expanding  Text¬ 
book  Publisher  requires  experi¬ 
enced  Managing  Editor  to  de¬ 
velop  a  comprehensive  elementary 
and  secondary  Social  Studies  pro¬ 
gram.  An  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  right  man  or  woman. 
Salary  open.  Submit  detailed 
resume  including  earnings  history. 

Box  1522 

Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER-ADVERTISING  SALESMAN. 
Unlimited  opportunity  for  yotmg  J- 
graduate  on  small  daily.  Daily  Sitka 
Sentinel,  Box  799,  Sitka,  Alaska,  99835. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN— Handles 
wire  r(K>m  one  day  week.  Five-day  week 
on  32,000  Florida  circulation  daily. 
Prefer  Florida  or  Southern  applicants. 
Salary  $115  week.  Box  1472,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

MEDICAL  EDITOR  for  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  publication.  Gcxxl  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits  for  energetic 
and  imaginative  science-oriented  writer. 
Box  1454.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  TOWN  IS  BOOMING!  Wo  have 
growing  pains!  News  editor  needed 
now!  New  i>osition,  second  in  command 
of  news  operation  on  quality,  <x>m- 
petitive  daily.  Starts  at  $120.  ^ne  5. 
Reply  to  Box  1430.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  16,000  p.m.  new8p&- 
I)er  in  Zone  3.  Progressive  in<]ustrial 
community.  Should  have  some  experi¬ 
ence,  but  will  consider  recent  <x>llege 
graduate  for  job  as  County  grovernment 
reporter.  Bo.x  1434,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED 
Are  you  a  young  reporter  from  a  small 
daily  or  weekly  and  ready  to  move  up? 
Elvening  daily  in  modern,  pleasant  city 
of  50,000  offers  top  salary,  many  gen¬ 
erous  employe  benefits,  chan<»  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  professional  associates, 
newly  remodeled  news  r<x>m.  Write 
Kankakee  (III.)  Daily  Journal,  with 
details  of  training,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences. 

EDITOR  for  rapidly-expanding  chain 
of  offset  weeklies.  Zone  5.  Elxperience 
in  feature  development,  attractive  lay¬ 
out,  staff  management,  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  desired.  Knowledge  of 
both  big-city  and  small-town  govern¬ 
ment  an  asset.  Plenty  of  opportunity 
with  growing  parent  company,  ^x 
1502,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  to  revitalize  and  run  long- 
established  church  monthly  publication. 
Exceptional  opixirtunity  for  man  or 
woman  with  ability  and  experience  to 
plan  challenging  articles,  report,  write, 
edit,  and  lay  out  publication.  Go^ 
pay.  Chart  Area  3.  Write  full  resume 
to  Box  1475,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYEE  COMMUNICATIONS 

GREAT  SPOT  for  ambitious  young 
reporter  or  Public  Relations  man  with 
degree  in  journalism  or  English  and 
1-3  years  newspaper  or  PR  experi¬ 
ence. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  HEAD  UP  Em¬ 
ployee  Communications  Program  for 
headquarters  plant  of  Borg-Wamer’s 
fast-growing  Marbon  Chemical  Di- 


EDITORSHIP  of  4-page  semimonthly 
plant  publication,  development  anti 
administration  of  other  communica¬ 
tion  aids  such  as  bulletin-board  pro¬ 
gram,  information  phone  system,  etc. 


BEAUTIFUL  MID-OHIO  VALLEY  lo¬ 
cation,  in  pleasant  city  of  50,000. 
Mild  climate.  Excellent  schools. 

LIBERAL  SALARY  AND  BENEFITS. 

stimulating  working  conditions. 

Write  in  confidence  to  Norm  Peter¬ 
sen,  Marbon  Chemical  Division,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  Box  1725,  Parkersburg. 
W.Va.  24101. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


help  WANTED 

Editorial 


SPORTS  STAFFER — 0|H>ortunity  open 
now  for  sporte  reporter-deskman  for 
spot  on  6-man  staff  of  Middlewest- 
em  capital  city  newspaper,  strong  on 
sports  coverage.  Box  1455,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER  able  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  direction  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  3,500  weekly  in  growing  com¬ 
munity,  Area  3.  Box  1513,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


STATE  BDITOR 

Young  man  2-6  years'  exi>erience,  or 
better,  can  qualify  for  immediate  open¬ 
ing  15,000  circulation  Zone  5  daily. 
Must  know  desk,  pixs  and  wire,  edit 
and  write  strong  area  copy  and  fea¬ 
tures,  supervise  correspondents.  Knowl- 
ed^  of  camera  helpful.  Excellent  pay, 
fringes,  work  conditions  and  advance¬ 
ment  ixtssibilities  with  progressive, 
modem  daily.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1500,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 


COPY  DESK 


Medium-sized  daily  in  Southeast  is 
looking  for  an  aggressive  young  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  a  conservative  philos¬ 
ophy.  Must  be  a  self-starter  who  is 
interested  in  community  as  well  as 
state,  national  and  international  prob¬ 
lems.  Elxcellant  salary  and  fringe  bene- 
fiU.  Reply  in  full  detail  to  Box  1518, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAMILY  LIVING  REPORTER  for 
women's  department  of  Metro-£last 
Journal,  Elast  St.  Louis.  Ill.  Feature 
talent  needed.  Would  prefer  2  to  3 
years'  experience  with  a  journalism 
degree.  Approximately  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  p.m.  and  Sunda>'.  Located  in 
growing  and  expanding  market.  Top 
salary.  Send  complete  resume,  clippings 
and  salary  information  to:  H.  E.  Hay, 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Lindsay-Schaub  News¬ 
papers,  Box  789.  Decatur,  Ill.,  62525. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  aggressive 
9,000  circulation  evening  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to:  Homer  Rankin,  Daily  Tif- 
ton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  progressive 
8,000  afternoon  daily  locat^  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Job  requires  hard 
work,  long  hours,  administrative  and 
supervisory  ability.  Must  have  news¬ 
paper  background,  creative  writing 
ability,  flair  for  photography.  The  man 
we  seek  is  interested  in  opportunity  to 
succeed  in  a  difficult  and  ch^lenging 
job  with  a  good  future,  and  in  living 
in  a  pleasant  community  in  center  cf 
superb  outdoor  recreation  area.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  1495,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  com¬ 
munity  daily.  Eknphasis  on  local  news 
and  interests.  Want  man  who  will 
"get  into"  town :  also  can  direct  staff, 
lay  out  paper,  etc.  Box  1474,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  Modesto  Bee 
Modesto.  Calif. 

Immediate  opening  for  copy  desk  man. 
Must  have  several  years  experience  on 
daily  newspaper  desk.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  employee  benefits.  Apply  in 
Iierson  or  send  detailed  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
21st  &  “Q"  Streets 
Sacramento.  California  95804 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  wide¬ 
awake  morning  daily  in  progressive 
mountain  city.  Two,  three  yejirs  ex- 
Iierience  preferred.  Young  staff,  few 
sacred  cows.  Send  samples:  Fritz  Wirt, 
night  editor.  Kingsjport,  Tenn.  Times- 
News. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  one  of  New 
England's  best  respected  morning  dail¬ 
ies.  25M.  The  person  we  want  is  pro¬ 
gressive-minded,  assertive,  independent, 
interested  in  urban  problems  and  high 
quality  journalism.  Send  full  resume, 
work  samples,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  and  copy  editor 
for  aggressive,  growing  suburban  news¬ 
papers:  excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  liberal  employe  benefits: 
Thursday  and  Sunday  publications. 
Send  resume  and  requested  salary 
range  to  Managing  Editor,  Ridgewotxl 
Newspaiiers,  30  Oak  St.,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.  07451. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  on  6-day  afternoon 
newspaper  in  Virginia.  Good  pay — 
short  hours — and  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Box  1534.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  five-day 
week,  excellent  salary  and  working 
conditions.  All  fringe  benefits.  Guild. 
Send  resume  to  Managing  ^itor,  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times.  P.O.  Box  307,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.  02862. 


REPORTER — Medium-sized  a.m.  daily 
in  Zone  4  has  staff  vacancy  for  ener¬ 
getic  young  reporter  with  2-8  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  cover  beat  and  write 
features.  Above-average  pay,  fringe 
benefits  and  congenial  staff.  Reply  Box 
1516,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  for  woman's  desk,  ger 
eral  assignment,  imlice,  etc.,  ne^e 
by  5-day  daily  which  is  enlarging  an 
replacing  staff.  Lively  news  beat.  Bo: 
1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily.  To] 
sports  town — good  spot  for  second  ma: 
who  wants  to  handle  own  page. 
1490,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Management  consulting 
firm  (ACME  member) 
seeks  staff  WRITER  for 
collateral  writing  in  "man¬ 
agement  research"  area. 
Minimum  three  years 
translatable  business  writ¬ 
ing  experience.  Reply 

Box  1540 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
calm  judgment  for  post  that  requires 
independence,  initiative  and  reliability. 
Good  pay  and  fringe  benefits  in  un¬ 
usually  attractive  community  in  Chart 
Area  5.  Would  join  staff  of  long-es¬ 
tablished  daily  of  35,000  circulation. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Experience 
on  small  daily  of  2  or  3  years  would 
be  ample  if  applicant  is  on  his  toes. 
Box  1530,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXP^ENCED  Rin>ORTERS  for 
morning  and  afternoon  iiapers  in  me¬ 
dium-sized  Florida  city.  Grow  with 
newspaper  and  enjoy  sunshine,  too. 
Box  1524.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GilNERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
wanted-  Over  22,000  circulation,  daily 
and  Sunday,  Southeastern  Washington 
Stote.  growing  region.  Prefer  two  or 
three  years'  experience.  Salary  open  as 
per  experience  and  ability.  Give  de- 
toils  and  references.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write,  don't  phone.  Don  Pug- 
notti,  Tri-CSty  Herald,  Pasco,  Wash¬ 
ington,  99301. 


m 

A4ANAGING  EDITOR 

m 

Thriving  Los  Angeles  suburban  twice- 

weekly,  35,000  circulation.  Immedi- 

ate.  Write  or  call  full  details. 

= 

RECORD-LEDGER 

M 

10001  Cosunerce,  Tujunga,  Calif. 

1 

(AC  213)  352-3131 

EXPERIiaJCED  YOUNG  MAN  who 
wants  to  grow  with  two  weekly  prize¬ 
winning  Northern  Illinois  newspapers. 
City  editor's  position  now  open.  Ex¬ 
cellent  group  health  plan  and  profit- 
sharing  programs.  Call  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Tilton  Publications,  I^helle, 
III.,  61068. 


FLORIDA  A.M.  DAILY,  West  Coast, 
wants  2  reporters  with  2-3  years'  ex- 
lierience.  Send  all  details,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter,  Bo.x  1533,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  14,000  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  no  Sundays.  Write,  giving 
details  to  D.  Grandon,  The  Gazette, 
Sterling,  III.,  61081. 


LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED 
immediately.  Excellent  salary.  Contact: 
Lubin  (AC  914)  292-5533. 


MAGAZINE  COPY  EDITOR— Ambi¬ 
tious  woman  to  handle  copy  desk  on 
metnH>olitan  newspatier  rotogravure 
magazine  in  Zone  9.  Heavy  emphasis 
on  home  furnishings,  food  and  fa¬ 
shions.  bine  opportunity  for  right  per¬ 
son  on  magazine  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1525,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  college  educated  —  with 
some  experience  —  for  Southern  New 
England  P.M.  daily.  (Company  pro¬ 
vides  life  insurance.  Blue  Cross-Phy- 
sician  Service,  pension,  profit-sharing. 
Salary  open.  Box  1548,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  for  courthouse  and  gen¬ 
eral  news  assignment.  Write  giving 
past  experience  to  Thomas  E.  West, 
Morris  Daily  Herald,  Morris,  HI., 
6U45U. 


REPORTER  -  EDITOR 
Chicago’s  largest  ABC  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  (27,000  pfid)  ex¬ 
panding  editoriiU  stall :  need  man  with 
experience  in  reporting,  editing,  make¬ 
up.  $100  week ;  company  insurance  and 
pension  plan.  Replies  confidential. 
ward  Vondrak,  Southwest  News-Herald, 
5845  S.  Kedzie,  Chicago,  Ill.,  60629. 

Phone  312-476-4800. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN— Draft  has 
created  openings  for  key  reporting  and 
desk  jobs  on  The  Middletown  (N.Y.) 
Times  Herald-Record — an  outst^ding 
32,500  (and  fast  growing)  offset  daily 
70-mile8  from  N.Y.C.  If  you  have  a 
minimum  of  one  year  experience- 
camera  ability  or  fxitential — a  car,  and 
a  desire  to  become  part  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  prize-winning  community  news¬ 
paper,  send  resume  and  interview 
availability  to:  A.  N.  Romm,  40  Mul¬ 
berry  St.,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.,  60603. 


TELHXJRAPH  EDITOR  —  Immedisti 
opening  for  beginner  exempt  from  mil. 
itary  service.  Small  daily  in  Souchweg, 
Salary  $75-$86  depending  on  abili^. 
Box  1532,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennifi. 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Proat 
Street.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  weekly  plaai 
Three  newspatiers.  Linotype  operator; 
also  ad  makeup  or  combination  maa. 
Five-day  week.  Hospitalization.  Good 
salary.  Permanent.  Write  Box  It, 
Bradford,  Pa.  16701. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  permaiwt 
position  for  a  highly  qualified  machia- 
ist  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Exiieriera 
with  Elektrons  and  a  tape  operatioa 
essential.  Write:  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN,  c/o  HAWAII  NEWSPA- 
PER  OPERATORS,  P.O.  Box  38M. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  96801. 


TTS  OPERATOR  for  morning-eveniai 
newspaper  in  growing  city  surroumU 
by  the  best  hunting,  fishing,  aad 
mountain  country.  35-hour  week,  da; 
scale,  $3.74.  ITU  contract.  Contatt 
Production  Manager,  Missoulian,  Hit. 
soula,  Mont.,  59801. 


JOOmNEYMAN  Linotype-Intertype  Xa. 
chinist  capable  of  earning  over  tk 
scale.  Travel  necessary  in  upper  Hid. 
west.  We  will  train  on  electronic  equiis 
ment.  Union  or  eligible.  Health  aad 
welfare  paid :  profit-sharing.  Box  1411, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  experienced  on  Intv. 
typ|M,  TTS  and  interested  in  leaniiaf 
maintenance  of  electronic  equipnimt 
Medium  sized  Zone  5  daily  now  a- 
panding  operations  offers  well  trained, 
progressive  minded  machinist  excellat 
pay,  fringes,  working  conditions  ssd 
sound  future  with  growth  organizstios. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  Ba 
1506,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR :  Pennsneot 
position  open  with  progressive  orgini- 
zation.  New  plant — good  working  eos- 
ditions — fringe  benefits.  Nice  commin. 
ity  located  between  Buffalo  tk 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Elddy  Printing  Gorp- 
Albion,  New  York  14411. 


TAPE  PUN(7HER  WANTED— union  or 
eligible.  State  capabilities.  Contact: 
Foreman,  Composing  Room.  The  Dsilj 
Jeffersonian,  Cambridge,  Ohio  4372S. 


(XIUNTRY-TRAINED  Operator- Prinhr 
for  second  machine  and  floor  work  os 
small-town  newspaper.  No  objection  to 
older  man.  COURIER,  Morocco,  lo- 
diana  47963. 


Photography 
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SPORTS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  pai>er 
in  college  city  of  25,000.  Write:  John 
Troutt,  Jr.,  Managing  Exl.,  Jonesboro 
Sun,  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  72401. 


$10,000  A  YEAR 

Seasoned  copy  readers  wanted  by  one 
of  the  biggeist  and  liveliest  morning 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  and  swift  advance¬ 
ment  if  you  know  your  stuff.  No  no¬ 
vices,  please.  Box  1560,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — WRITER  for  an  outstand^ 
ing  women*8  d^artment  ...  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  opportunity  for  someone 
who  can  see  value  of  a  well-done  so¬ 
cial  column.  Box  1520,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR 

Food  &  Home  Decorating 
ChollMqlsg  epporhisity  for 
ergetie  gal  to  baod  h*r  ows 
dapartmMt.  Home  Economics  de¬ 
gree  helpful.  Some  writieg  ond 
mogoslne  experience  esseetiol. 
Send  resnmn  and  salary  mqnimd 
to  Box  1535,  Editor  A  Publisbnr. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LAB 

TECHNICIAN 

Full-time  position  now  open  at  Com. 
Florida,  on  "TODAY”  —  a  Gannett. 
Florida  Newspaper.  Must  be  fully  a- 
perienced.  Will  have  complete  re«po«- 
sibility  for  processing  35  and  120  blsd 
and  white  and  120  and  4x5  color. 
Apply  to  Peter  B.  Hickey 

TODAY 

308  Forrest  Ave.,  Cocoa,  Florida  SMB 

Press  Room 

WANTED :  Combination  press-stsno 
journesrman.  Union  or  eligible.  Bhs 
Cross,  Blue  Shield,  life  insurance,  per 
sion  plan,  sick  leave  and  vacation  bo- 
efits.  Box  1485,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRHSS.  Top  poe 
tion  in  job  shop  near  Wash..  D.C. 
Quality  work  required.  Must  be  Unks 
member.  Write  Box  1407,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. _ 

FORT  MYERS  (FLA.)  NBWS-PR® 
needs  combination  press-stereo  joanMr 
man.  Call :  E.  A.  Hutto,  ED  4-llil 
evenings;  7-2951  days,  for  full  is 
formation. 
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SitU3tlons  Wstited 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  OUAUFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  AU  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

foreman 

For  newspaper  in  60,000  circulation 
clan  P-UL-  liaily  and  Sundsiy,  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  Zone  9.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion  and  proven  leadership  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company  benefits — good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  complete  resumd 
to  Box  1461,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


(^UPOSrrOR — Real  opportunity  for 
competent  man.  Ads — some  jobs.  Mod¬ 
em  shop.  Large,  prize-winning  week¬ 
lies.  Winter-summer  resort;  college 
town.  Steuben  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind., 
46703^ _ 

FHINTER,  small  daily.  Good  wages, 
insurance,  bonus,  vacations,  paid  holi¬ 
days.  Bryan  (Ohio)  Times.  (AC  419) 
636-1111. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Large 
suburban  paper  (evening  and  Sunday) 
located  in  delightful  California  com¬ 
munity.  Starting  salary  $15,000,  plus 
extensive  lienefits  including  health  in¬ 
surance,  life  insurance,  paid  vacations, 
pr^t-sharing,  etc.  The  man  we  are 
looking  for  must  know  high-speed 
press  equipment,  stereo  equipment,  and 
composing.  Must  have  the  ability  to 
lead  and  direct  200  employes.  Should 
be  strong  on  cost-cutting  ideas.  Give 
all  necessary  information  first  letter. 
Replies  will  be  treated  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER.  In¬ 
ternational  association  seeks  young  ex¬ 
perienced  newswriter  with  college  de¬ 
gree  to  develop  news  releases,  handle 
camera,  and  work  on  special  projects 
in  challenging  program.  Contact  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department.  CUNA  Interna¬ 
tional,  1617  Sherman  Avenue.  Madison, 
Wis.  63704. 


SALESMAN  for  Zone  5.  Prominent  ma¬ 
terial  handling  manufacturer  wants 
man  with  experience  in  newspai>er 
printing  production.  Sales  experience 
not  necessary  but  desirable.  Send 
resumd  to  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LEADING  MANUFACrrURER  in  hot 
metal  equipment  field  requires  sales- 
technical  representatives.  Full-time, 
heavy  travel  within  selected  area.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  sales  and/or  new8pai>er 
stereo  operations.  Career  opportunity. 
Write  Box  1544,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


FORGET  YOUR  TROUBLES  .  .  . 
Hire  a  man  well-qualified  to  eliminate 
them.  Ebcperienced  all  departments  in¬ 
cluding  administration,  iwrsonnel,  prof¬ 
it-making,  labor  negotiations,  news¬ 
paper  consultant  on  medium-size  dail¬ 
ies.  College  grad  w/Master’s  degree. 
Proven  record  of  successes.  Seeking 
affiliation  as  General  Manager  or  As¬ 
sistant  to  Publisher  with  organization 
that  can  offer  salary  and  future  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  You  be  the 
judge!  Write  Box  1537,  Elditor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 

Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST  who  is  selling  magazine 
cartoons  and  has  done  free-lance  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  desires  opportunity  to 
assist  cartoonist.  Will  send  free  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  strip.  Married,  30.  live 
South.  Box  1543,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER—Seaaoned, 
mature,  under  40,  family,  no  drinker. 
Seek  [>ermanency.  Top  references.  For 
resumd  write  in  confidence  Box  1397, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  EXPEailENCED  DM  wants 
job  with  more  challenge  and  advance¬ 
ment  possibilities  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Strong  on  promotion  and  carrier  pro¬ 
gramming.  Family  man.  Now  employed 
by  medium  metro  daily  and  Sunday. 
Box  1453,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 


CAM  position  in  20  to  50-M  circulation 
bracket.  Nine  years’  competitive  sales 
experience  in  25,  75  and  280-M  fields. 
College.  Age  27.  Proven  producer.  Will 
furnish  top  references.  Box  1542,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  on 
major  metro  daily  seeks  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  whole  classified  show 
on  middle  or  metro-size  newspaper. 
Heavy  on  building  and  maintaining  a 
TOP  sales  staff.  Box  1551,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


NEEID  A  RETAIL  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  for  your  medium-size  daily?  I 
could  be  your  man.  Fully  qualified, 
excellent  references  and  the  l^t  will 
come  from  my  present  publisher.  I 
require  $12,000  and  prefer  Zones  1  and 
9.  Available  mid-July,  Resum4  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  or  sales¬ 
man  for  small  daily.  Areas  3  or  4. 
Familiar  with  offset.  Available  30  days. 
Age  45.  Fred  R.  Vice,  315  S.  Columbus. 
Louisville,  Mississippi  39339.  (AC  601) 
773-5647. 

TWENTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
Hot  metal-offset,  for  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Ebcceptional  administrative- 
promotional  record.  Would  invest.  F. 
D.  Carlton.  Route  5,  Grafton,  West 
Virginia  26354. 


REPORTER.  NEWSWRITER  with  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  in  community,  na¬ 
tional,  international  affairs  seeks  depth 
reporting/writing  post,  preferably  with 
eastern  metro  daily,  preferably  leading 
to  Washington  or  foreign  assignment, 
now  or  in  future.  Veteran,  32.  AB, 
married,  six  years-pius  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  References,  clippings,  inter¬ 
view  on  request.  Box  1406,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 

DESKMAN  -  MAKERTP  EXH’TOR,  36, 
college,  seeks  return  to  feature  writing 
or  reporting  on  first-rate  metropolitan. 
Now  employed  260,000  a.m.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  9  or  2.  Box  1446,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 

DISCRIMINA’TING  young  newswoman 
will  relocate  with  South  EHorida  pub¬ 
lication.  Diversified  background.  Avail¬ 
able  May  1.  Box  1487,  Editor  A  Pul^ 
lisher. 

DOCTOR  SAYS,  "don’t  work  more 
than  90  hours  a  week."  Sound,  vigor¬ 
ous  66,  like  work  too  much  to  retire; 
30  years’  reporter-rewrite-deskman.  20 
nrietrotiolitan ;  10  teaching  college  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  prefer  metro  or  good  suburlten 
desk,  help  train  reporters.  April  1. 
Can  send  copyreading  samples.  Box 
1491,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR’S  RIGHT-HAND  MAN.  Wish 
to  do  all  (report,  edit,  make-up,  photo, 
etc.).  Good,  if  limits  experience  in 
all,  plus  intelligence  (B.S..  M.Ed.), 
maturity  (32).  No  thanks  to  controll^ 
circulation.  Box  1493,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FAST,  AOCURA’TE,  DEPENDABLE 
deskman.  Now  on  Midwest  metropoli¬ 
tan  a.m.  Wants  responsible  job  with 
good  opportunity.  Will  iro  anywhere. 
Ebcecutive  experience.  Age  34.  Box 
1489,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  —  Creative, 
imaginative;  38 ;  presently  employed. 
Have  interviewed  world’s  leaders;  top 
writing  awards  both  coasts;  want  chai- 
lenging,  lively  editorial  position  N.  Y. 
State;  rewrite,  copyreading,  straight 
re^rting,  column,  desk  experience ; 
wire  service.  No  prima  donna ;  indus¬ 
trious — excellent  employment  record — 
fine  references.  Box  1507,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


AMUSEMENT  EDITOR-COLUMNIST, 
26  years  on  gourmet-entertainment 
beat.  Drama  critic-feature  section  pro¬ 
motions.  Widower,  58,  will  go  any¬ 
where  for  right  spot.  V.  Partipilo, 
2244  Cleveland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III., 
60614. 


BEGINNING  SPORTSWRITING  posi¬ 
tion  wanted  by  young,  inquisitive, 
draft-exempt  colle^  graduate.  Experi¬ 
enced  as  sports  editor  on  college  news¬ 
paper  and  as  copyboy  on  major  N.Y.C. 
daily.  Crave  learning.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  1647,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDI’TOR,  37,  on  major  daily, 
seeks  greater  challenge.  Wire  service 
background.  Box  1546,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

EXPERIENCED  NE3WSMAN  —  family 
man,  27,  5  years’  experience,  past  3 
with  top  metropolitan  daily  in  Zone  2. 
heavy  on  city  government.  Seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  post  with  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  daily.  Can  do  sports  writing  and 
some  editing.  ’Two  years’  college  w'th 
plans  to  obtain  degree.  Box  1523,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  VERSATILE 
award-winning  editor-writer-photogra¬ 
pher  seeks  challenging,  out-of-the-or- 
dinary  PR,  publications  (or  college 
teaching)  position.  Thirteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience:  editor  (nat’l.  awards)  for 
university-research  organization ;  edi¬ 
tor  manager  top  weekly  in  state;  in¬ 
dustrial  editor;  daily  reporter.  Single, 
female.  J-grad,  M.A.  soon.  Box  1527, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  -  EDI’TOR. 
Elxcellent  PR/publication,  newspaper 
background,  ^x  1531,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEIWSMAN,  six  years  with  60-M  daily 
— now  with  259-M  daily — seeks  more 
challenging  position.  Can  deliver  fea¬ 
tures.  in-depth  analysis  and  hard  news. 
Clips  and  references.  J-Grad,  32.  vet. 
Box  1541,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  for  daily  or  weekly  in 
N.Y.C.  area,  upstate.  Box  1526,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR:  photography-print¬ 
ing  instructor.  J-grad,  mature.  Elxperi- 
enced  news,  letterpress-offset.  Everson, 
Box  248,  Urbana,  Iowa  62345. 

Operators-Machinists 

’ITS — Justified  Tape.  Are  you  getting 
its  full  potential?  Management-minded 
woman,  18  years’  background  produc¬ 
tion,  training,  supervising.  Box  1529, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Young,  energetic 
Photo  Service  owner  desires  challeng¬ 
ing  position  with  a  small  or  medium 
daily.  Experienced  in  many  fields.  Zone 
1.  fox  1509,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  College  graduate 
(B.S.  in  B.A.)  commercial  art  major — 
age  26.  single- — desires  position  in  pho¬ 
tojournalism  with  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Seven  years’  amateur  experience 
in  35  mm.  black  and  white  and  color. 
Have  portfolio.  Raymond  M.  Vanatsky, 
1331  E.  Boston  Ave..  Youngstown, 
Ohio  44502.  Phone:  (216)  782-7001. 


Printers 


PUBLISHERS — Do  you  need  a  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  dedicated  to  cost 
reduction  ?  ’Trained  in  hot  and  cold 
type;  36,  alert,  ambitious  and  sober. 
Currently  assisting.  Box  1536,  loiter  A 
Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUtmON  MANAGER  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Non-Union.  Elxiterieno^  in 
daily  and  weekly  operations.  Presently 
employed  in  80-man  plant.  Strictest 
confidence.  Box  1451,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ASST.  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
with  a  newspaper  in  Chart  Zone  2. 
Mechanical  Engineering  Degree.  Har¬ 
ried,  with  family;  age  28.  ^ergetic 
and  seeking  a  challenging  position.  Elx- 
Iierienced  in  Printing  Hardware,  fox 
1539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

SHARP,  SEASONED  and  hard-working 
newsman  with  camera  know-how  seeks 
house  organ  or  PR  post.  Box  1429, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

’TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  35,  sty¬ 
mied  by  new  management,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  in  publications,  publiq  relations 
work,  possibly  as  director  ot  publica¬ 
tions.  ‘Ten  years’  experience  in  maga¬ 
zine  field.  Excellent  background  in 
production,  writing.  Top  references. 
Personable  —  dependable.  Present  an¬ 
nual  salary:  $13,000.  Prefer  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  or  San  Francisco,  but  will 
relocate.  Box  1515,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robf'rt  L .  Brown 

Take  Your  Choice! 


At  the  risk  of  sounding  like 
a  broken  record,  there  is  one 
more  item  that  should  be  added 
to  the  discussion  (Feb.  5  edito¬ 
rial,  and  Feb.  26  Shop  Talk) 
about  sui’veys  purporting  to 
show  that  either  television  or 
radio  is  the  public’s  major  source 
of  news. 

Television  w'as  the  first  to 
claim  it  is  the  “dominant  source 
of  news”  on  the  basis  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  by  Elmo  Roper  in  which 
1,499  persons  were  interviewed. 
The  Radio  Advertising  Bureau 
didn’t  like  that  claim  so  it  hired 
Trendex  to  make  a  survey.  After 
928  interviews  in  three  cities — 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
— Trendex  concluded  that  radio 
is  the  public’s  major  daytime 
source  of  news.  It  added  that 
television  might  be  the  leader 
in  the  evening  but  both  of  them 
outranked  newspapers  all  the 
time. 

Perhaps  RAB  didn’t  know  it, 
but  Trendex  made  a  survey  for 
newspapers  on  this  subject  about 
a  year  ago  that  proved  just  the 
opposite. 

*  *  * 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  hired  Trendex  to  do 
a  demographic  survey  for  the 


five  newspaper  markets  in  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  which  are 
sold  as  a  package.  Individual 
surveys  were  done  for  Pittsfield, 
North  Adams,  Greenfield,  North¬ 
ampton  and  Holyoke  and  a  con¬ 
solidated  group  report  was  done 
as  well. 

Trendex  completed  3,754  inter¬ 
views  with  reader  households  in 
this  four-county  area  and  the 
results  were  released  in  March, 
1965.  (These  interviews  may  be 
compared  with  the  928  made  in 
three  large  cities  that  supposedly 
established  radio’s  dominance  as 
a  news  medium.) 

The  question  asked  was:' 
“What  source  do  you  rely  on 
most  for  your  information 
about  .  .  .?”  This  was  followed 
by  a  four-way  breakdown  of 
new’s:  local,  national,  sports, 
and  home  making. 

Radio  placed  second  in  the 
local  news  category  and  that 
Avas  the  only  place  it  was  in  the 
running. 

Television  was  ahead  of  news¬ 
papers  in  national  news. 

Newspapers  were  dominant  in 
three  out  of  the  four  classifica¬ 
tions. 

Here  are  the  results  for  the 
3,754  interviews  in  four 
counties : 


Local 

National 

Sports 

Home 

News 

News 

News 

Making 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Newspaper 

73.4 

39.1 

36.6 

28.7 

Radio 

31.5 

17.7 

9.0 

4.8 

Television 

7.5 

47.9 

27.4 

9.0 

Other 

0.4 

3.3 

3.1 

28.1 

Don’t  Know 

0.9 

4.5 

30.2 

33.0 

Note:  Percentages  will  exceed  100%  due  to  multiple  choices. 


As  a  by-product  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  study,  the 
entire  sample  was  asked:  “In 
making  a  decision  to  purchase 
services  or  products,  which  of 
the  following  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  do  you  consider  most  help¬ 
ful?”  The  answers  were: 

Newspaper  Advertising  64.6re 

Radio  Advertising  8.9% 

Television  Advertising  26.0% 

Magazine  Advertising  8.1% 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  2.8% 

Outdoor-Billboard  Adv.  0.9% 

Other  Types  2.6% 

Don’t  Know/Refused  6.0% 

A  second  question,  “In  your 
opinion,  which  of  these  types  of 
advertising  do  you  feel  you 
remember  best?”  brought  this 
response: 

Newspaper  Advertising  44.8% 

Radio  Advertising  6.8% 

Television  Advertising  37.4% 

Magazine  Advertising  7.4% 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  1.6% 

Outdoor-Billboard  Adv.  0.9% 
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until  they  go  to  bed.  In  those 
four  periods  the  following  per¬ 
centages  voted  for  radio,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Trendex-RAB:  70.3%; 
69.1%;  45.8%;  14.7%. 

An  average  of  the  four  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  Trendex-Massa- 
chusetts  study  would  bring  radio 
to  slightly  more  than  the  above- 
listed  14.7%  for  the  “6  p.m. 
until  they  go  to  bed”  period. 

Guess  you  pays  your  money 
and  takes  your  choice!  As  for 
us,  sampling  and  projections  are 
all  right  in  their  place,  but  we 
w’ould  prefer  to  take  the  results 
of  3,754  interviews  in  five  cities 
over  the  results  of  928  inter¬ 
views  in  three  cities. 

How  about  you? 

• 

Wins  Bar  Awaril 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Robert  Schmidt,  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  prize.  Press  Bar 
Award,  given  annually  by  the 
State  Assembly  of  California, 
for  his  series,  “Crime  and  the 
New  Justice.” 

• 

St.  Louis  Manager 

Robert  L.  Rudeck,  general 
manager  of  the  Drover’s  Tele¬ 
gram  and  vicepresident  of  Corn 
Belt  Publishers  Inc.,  has  joined 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  as 
manager  of  its  St.  Louis  office. 
A  few  years  ago  he  published  the 
Webster  City  Graphic,  Iowa’s 
first  offset  newspaper. 
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Baltimore  Paper 
Must  Arbitrate 
Union  ‘Lockout’ 

The  Supreme  Court  has  » 
fused  to  review  a  lower  court’s 
order  that  the  Baltimore  Neicj 
American  submit  to  arbitration 
of  a  dispute  with  the  Inter, 
national  Brotherhood  of  Elect¬ 
rical  Workers. 

The  paper’s  publisher,  tie 
Hearst  Corp.,  Baltimore  Nets 
Division,  said  the  U.S.  circuit 
court  in  Richmond  ordered  artj. 
tration  of  a  lockout  allegatka 
by  the  union  without  weig^ 
evidence. 

The  paper  contended  that  tie 
collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  union  contained  no  pre¬ 
vision  against  laying  off  worken 
when  there  was  no  work  for 
them  to  do. 

The  dispute  stems  from  tie 
News  American’s  temponry 
shutdown  in  April  1965  after  tit 
newspaper  guild  had  struck  tie 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  and  they 
shut  down. 

The  circuit  court  said  th« 
was  “a  bona  fide  dispute  oto 
the  interpretation  of  the  agree 
ment”  with  the  News  Americu, 

The  agreement  itself,  tiie 
court  said,  “clearly  provides  tk 
such  misunderstandings  are  to 
go  to  arbitration”  and  the  arti- 
trator  has  the  power  to  decide 
whether  there  was  a  lockout 


other  Types  1.2% 

Don’t  Know/Refused  9.2% 

In  the  Roper-television  survey, 
people  were  asked  where  they 
got  most  of  their  news  “about 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world 
today.”  The  results  of  the  Tren¬ 
dex  study  in  Massachusetts 
would  indicate  that  most  of  the 
people  interpreted  the  Roper 
question  to  mean  national  and 
international  news.  It  is  on  the 
basis  of  that  result  that  the 
Television  Information  Office 
claims  “dominance”  for  its 
medium  in  ail  news  coverage. 

But  in  the  study  it  did  for 
the  Radio  Advertising  Bureau, 
Trendex  asked  respondents  how 
they  “get  the  news”  when  they 
first  arise  in  the  morning,  and 
how  they  “keep  up  with  the 
news”  from  then  till  noon,  from 
noon  to  6  p.m.,  and  from  6  p.m. 
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*How  are  you  at  writing  captions?” 
EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  March  12,  Wf! 


Rush  shipment  of  matrix  orders  is  normal  at  Star  Parts.  Most  ma¬ 
trices  are  on  their  way  within  48  hours  of  receipt  of  specifications. 

The  same  streamlined  service  that  is  typical  of  Star  parts  shipments 
applies  in  the  matrix  department.  Slanted  “supermarket”  storage 
shelves  save  time  in  the  matrix  stock  room— making  it  easy  to  fill  orders 
fast.  Paper  work  is  held  to  a  minimum  and  “red-tape”  is  a  dirty  word. 

StarNews,  shown  here  is  10  point,  is  also  available  for  tape  operation 
in  5Vi,  8  and  9  point,  covering  the  complete  range  of  classified,  general 
straight  matter  and  editorials.  The  choice  of  either  a  gothic  or  bold  face 
combination  adds  to  the  versatility  of  StarNews. 

Send  for  two-color  StarNews  specimen  brochure  today. 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  A  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  • 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  • 
CLEVEUND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
KENTUCKY  POST  A  TIMES-STAR  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER 
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